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For  the  Maker  of  Shoes— 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1917  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  printed  more  shoe  advertising  six  days  a  week 
than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  printed  in  seven 
days.  The  figures  (in  agate  lines)  are: 


The  Daily  News  .  • 

. .  (six  clays) . 

Agate  Lines 

..  176,128 

The  Tribune . 

.  . .  (seven  days) .  .  . 

..  151,544 

The  American . 

.  .  .  (six  clays) . 

...  88,436 

The  Journal . 

. .  .  (six  days)  .... 

...  60,340 

The  Herald . 

. .  .(seven  days)  . . 

...  59,652 

The  Examiner . 

.  .  .(seven  d'^ys)  .  . 

...  36,668 

The  Post . 

. .  .  .(six  clays)  .... 

...  35,434 

Do  these  figures  have  any  bearing  on  your  advertising 

plans  for  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

“//  Covers  Chicago" 


Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


The  NET  Paid  Circulation  of 


The  Birmingham  News 

The  South* s  Greatest  Newspaper 

for  the  Month  of  September,  1917 

was: 

Daily  -  -  41,915 
Sunday  -  46,188 

(The  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Sept.,  1916  was  Daily  39,295;  Sunday  40,987) 

and  it  is  Steadily  Climbing 

No  Voting  Contests  No  Premiums  No  Coupons 
No  Artificial  Stimulus  of  Any  Kind 

JUST  PLAIN  MERIT 

(Sht  News 

The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Kelly-Smith  Company 


220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

DOMINATE  Philadelphia!  Create 
maximum  impression  on  both 

dealers  and  customers  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
Dominant  Newspaper,  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

The  newspaper  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  different  from  almost 
any  other  market  in  the  country— because  one  newspaper  (The 
Bulletin)  goes  into  nearly  every  home  in  and  near  Philadelphia, 
making  it  possible  for  advertisers  to  send  their  selling  appeals  to 
practically  every  possible  buyer  in  one  medium  at  one  cost. 

“In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody 

Reads 

The  Bulletin” 

Practically  100%  of  the  entire  potential  market 


Net  paid  average  two-cent  circulation  for  six  months  from  April  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1917.  (As  per  report  to  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department). 


363,115 


Copies 
a  Day 


The  Largest  Two-Cent  Circulation  in  the  East 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 


New  York  Office,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Building 


Chicago  Office,  J.  E.  Verree,  Steger  Building 
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The  Monotype  is  the  most  eflPective  composing 
machine  ever  built  and  has  so  many  exclusive 
advantages  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a 
composing  room  with  the  highest  efficiency  and 
economy  without  it.  The  newspapers  that  use 
the  Monotype  for  Ad  Composition  as  well  as  to 
produce  non-distribution  material  (and  there  are 
many)  are  in  a  position  to  secure  much  lower  cost 
of  production  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
equipment.  Ask  any  of  them. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  USE  MONOTYPES  FOR  AD  COMPOSITION 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times 
New  Yoric  (N.  Y.)  World 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Globe 
BoUon  (Mass.)  Post 
Boston  (Mass.)  American 
Hartford  (Conn.)  The  Times 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  The  Enquirer 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Denver  (Col.)  News  and  Times 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star 
Hoboken  (\.  J.)  Ohser\’er 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 
Philadeljihia  (Pa.)  Record 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  The  Journal 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Times 
Montreal  (Que.)  La  Patrie 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening 
Bdston  (Ma-ss.)  News  Bureau 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Spargo  Telegram 
Dover  (N.  H.)  Democrat 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Jeffersonian-Gazette 
St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Banner  News 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  News  Record 
Quebec  (Que.)  Le  Soleil 
Quel)ec  (Que.)  Telegraph 
Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post 
W«K>dstock  (Ont.)  Sentinel-Review 
Exeter  (N.  H.)  News-I.«tter 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Union 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

NEW  YORK,  World  Building  BOSTON,  Wentworth  Building 

CHICAGO,  Plymouth  Building  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 

Monotype  Company  of  ('alifornia,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Rialto  Building 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication —  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  NEWS  PRINT  TO  BE 
URGED  AS  NECESSARY  WAR  MEASURE 


Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Printing  Supports  Proposition  to  Protect  Publishers  from 
Excessive  Paper  Prices  Through  Grant  of  Power  to  Trade  Commission  to  Supervise 
Production  and  Distribution— Present  Conditions  Cited  as  Imperilling  the  Exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Free  Press  and  the  Life  of  the  Government  Itself. 


That  a  decisive  struggle  between 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  Government  control  of  the  news 
print  industry  will  mark  the  opening  of 
the  new  session  of  Congress  in  De¬ 
cember,  is  indicated  by  all  of  the  visible 
jiortents. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Print¬ 
ing,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  just  before  adjournment  last  Satur¬ 
day,  and  made  public  early  this  week, 
supports  the  proposition  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  authority  shall 
be  given  to  that  agency  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  prices  and  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  American  mills  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Senator  Marcus  A.  Smith,  of  Arizona, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
had  already  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  .such  control,  and  in  this  report  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  need  for  such  legis¬ 
lation  re.sts  upon  public  necessity.  It  is 
declared  that  the  nation  mu.st  rely  for 
much  of  its  capacity  to  wage  war  suc¬ 
cessfully  upon  its  ability  to  keep  open 
and  free  its  channels  of  communication 
with  the  people;  that  to  restrict  the 
newspapers  unduly  in  their  paper  sup¬ 
ply,  either  through  excessive  charges 
or  through  limiting  the  available  sup¬ 
ply,-  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  an  indispen- 
.sable  arm  of  the  Government.  News 
print,  in  times  like  these,  it  is  pointed 
out,  becomes  a  commodity  of  necessity 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  its 
control  by  the  Government  becomes 
both  proper  and  advisable. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  urges 
iipon  the  Senate  the  urgent  Importance 
of  safeguarding  a  free  pre.ss  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
white  paper  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price.  Without  such  action  as  is  re- 
que.sted,  it  is  predicted  that  further 
price  Increa.ses  may  be  expected,  and 
that — according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country  may  be  taxed  by 
the  news  print  manufacturers  to  the 
amount  of  |17,500,000  in  excess  of  legiti¬ 
mate  and  reasonable  profits.  That  an 
industry  already  sorely  stricken  through 
economic  conditions  may  be  protected 
from  further  exploitation,  and  that  the 
newspapers  may  not  be  hampered  in 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Government 
in  a  period  of  national  peril  and  stress, 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Government  is 
invoked  to  furb  tJlC  manufac¬ 

turers. 


Becau.se  of  the  recent  mishap  to  Henry 
A.  Wise,  leading  counsel  in  the  case, 
the  trial  of  the  News  Print  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  A.s.soclation,  and  individual  defen¬ 
dants  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law,  set  for  Monday  of  this  week, 
in  the  United  States  Di.strlct  Court,  has 
been  put  over  to  the  November  term. 
The  case  will  be  brought  before  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  of  the  New  York  South¬ 
ern  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  opened  November  12. 

Mr.  Wise,  counsel  for  G.  H.  P.  Gould, 
pre.sident  of  the  Gould  Paper  Company, 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  president  of  the 
-Donnacona,  Que.,  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
was  hurt  in  an  automobile  accident 
while  travelling  in  Maryland,  on  his 
way  to  New  York  to  prepare  for  the 
case. 

The  seven  men  Indicted  are,  besides 
Mr.  Gould,  George  H.  Mead,  Philip  T. 
Dodge,  Edward  W.  Backus,  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  Alexander  Smith,  and 
Frank  J.  Senseenbrenner. 

CONTRACTS  TO  BB  RENEWED. 

In  the  report  of  the  Printing  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  Senate,  the  text  of  the  Smith 
bill,  as  already  printed  in  The  Editor 
AND  PrBMSHEiR,  was  Outlined.  The  re¬ 
port  goes  on  to  state; 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  now  up  to  the  point  where  they 
will  soon  have  to  make  contracts  for 
paper  for  the  coming  year,  and  if  any 
adequate  relief  is  to  be  obtained  for 
them  it  must  be  had  without  waiting  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  indictment.s  in 
the  Federal  Court  or  the  formal  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  Trade  Commis.sion. 
On  this  point  Trade  Commissioner  Col- 
ver  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  date  of  August  15,  1917: 

“  ‘About  January  1  the  majority  of 
publishers  must  make  new  contracts. 
There  is  every  indication  that  they  will 
be  plundered.  The  bill  prepared  in  your 
Committee  at  the  time  Mr.  Davies  and 
myself  appeared  before  you  is  re.spcct- 

ly  called  to  your  attention.’ 

“Discussing  the  seriousness  of  the 
news  print  situation,  not  only  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  paper  but  to  the  public  gen¬ 
erally,  the  Trade  Commission  says  in 
its  report.  The  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  this  situation  will  be  still 
more  aggravated  and  serious  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months,’  and  adds  that  ’the  con.se- 
quences  To'  fliousands  of  smaller  hews- 
pa^rs  and  to  ma*y  of  the  larger  ones. 


and  through  them  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  will  bo  most  serious.’ 

THE  SMITH  RBSOI.l'TION. 

“The  resolution  is  intended  to  put  into 
effect  the  following  recommendations 
that  the  Trade  Commission  submitted  to 
Congress  in  its  reports  on  the  news 
print  and  book  paper  industries,  both 
of  which  were  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing: 

“(1.)  That  all  mills  producing,  anil  all  agen¬ 
cies  distributing,  print  paper  and  mechanical 
and  chemical  pulp  in  the  United  States  be  op¬ 
erated  on  Government  acconnt,  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  be  pooled  in  tbe  bands  of  a  Government 
agency  and  equitably  distributed  at  a  price 
based  upon  cost  of  production  and  distribution, 
plus  a  fair  profit  per  ton. 

“(2.)  That  pursuant  thereto  some  Federal 
agency  be  empowered  and  directed  to  assume  the 
supervision  and  control  thereof  during  tbe  pen¬ 
dency  of  tbe  war. 

“(3.)  That,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
proximately  75  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
news  print  paper  in  Canada  comes  Into  the 
United  States,  proper  action  be  taken  to  secure 
the  coOiieratlon  of  the  Canadian  Government  'n 
the  creation  of  a  similar  Governmental  agency 
for  tbe  same  functions  which  will  be  clothed 
with  powef  and  authority  to  act  jointly  with 
tbe  Governmental  agency  of  tbe  United  States 
for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  consumers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  print  paper  and  tbe  public  of  tue 
United  States  and  Canada. 

"(4.)  That,  in  case  tbe  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  join  in  suth  a  coSperatlve  enter¬ 
prise,  then  tbe  importation  of  paper  ami  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  pulp  Into  tbe  United 
States  shall  be  made  only  on  Government  ac¬ 
count  to  or  through  the  Federal  agency  charged 
with  such  supervision  and  distribution. 

TO  SAFEXIUAKI)  MANUFACTURERS. 

“To  make  the  resolution  conform  to 
the  views  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
the  Food  Control  act,  a  provision  has 
been  inserted  authorizing  suit  in  the 
United  States  District  Courts  if  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Trade  Commis.sion  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  person  entitled 
to  receive  the  .same,  in  which  event  only 
75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  until  the 
full  compen.sation  is  determined  by  the 
court.  To  insure  adequate  authority  to 
the  Trade  Commission  to  make  the  res¬ 
olution  effective,  a  penalty  provision 
has  been  added  similar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  section  for  the  purcha.se 
of  military  supplies  of  the  National  De¬ 
fence  act. 

LIFE  OF  CMVERN.MENT  I.M PERILLED. 

“The  committee  has  been  moved  to 
report  the  resolution  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  in  the 
hope  that  some  relief  may  be  speedily 


accorded  the  many  publications  that  are 
in  grave  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
unbearable  prices  now  exacted  for  print 
paper.  To  jeopardize  the  existence  of 
the  press  is  to  imperil  the  life  of  the 
Government  itself,  so  dependent  Is  a 
democracy  upon  the  prompt  and  wide¬ 
spread  information  of  its  people.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  affects  the  publication 
of  its  newspapers  and  periodicals  like¬ 
wise  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  necessities  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  become  in  fact  public  neces¬ 
sities. 

“If  print  paper  cannot  be  obtained  in 
adequate  quantities  the  Information  of 
the  public  will  be  restricted  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  output  of  the  paper 
mills  is  limited;  or,  if  the  price  of  paper 
is  held  so  high  that  many  newspapers 
cannot  afford  to  continue  publication, 
the  information  of  the  public  will  like- 
wi.se  be  curtailed  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Government  suffer  thereby.  It 
.seems  Imperative,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  should  do  everything  in  Its 
power  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
pre.s.s,  especially  in  a  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  when  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  such  a  vital  force  in  helping  the 
cau.se  of  humanity  against  military 
madness. 

Quoting  from  three  different  reports 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon,  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  burdens  placed 
upon  newspaiier.s,  the  report  says: 

16,000  PAPERS  AFFECTED. 

“Tlibre  are  2,000  small  dallies  and  some 
14,000  weekly  newspapers  in  tbe  United  States 
that  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  tbe  open 
market  for  tbeir  supplies  of  news  print.  In 
tbe  latter  part  of  1916  many  of  these  smaller 
papers  had  extreme  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper,  except  at  prices  wbicb,  if  main¬ 
tained,  will  drive  them  out  of  business,  and  yet 
tbe  Federal  Trade  ComnilssITIn,  which  spent 
more  than  a  year  investigating  tbe  news  print 
situation,  reiwrts  to  Congress  that  ‘Tbe  efforts 
of  the  Commission  to  restore  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  news  print  Industry  expeiiitlousiy 
and  to  arbitrate  and  effectively  project  a  fair 
price  for  news  print  paper  have  failed.’ 

$17,500,000  ADDmONAL  PROFITS. 

‘The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In 
its  report,  states  that  at  prices  now 
prevailing  news  print  will  cost  the  pub- 
li.shers  in  1917  more  than  $105,000,000, 
which  Is  an  Increase  of  $35,000,000,  or 
50  per  cent.  The  Commission  further 
declares  that  one-half  of  this  $35,000,000 
increase  in  palter  cost,  or  $17,500,000, 
(.Concluded  on  page  22) 
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NEVADA  GOVERNOR  LAMENTS  GOVERNMENT  S 
INDIFFERENCE  TO  PUBLISHERS’  PROBLEMS 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  TO  BUILD  NEW  HOME  FOR 
NEW  YORK  SUN  AND  HIS  SEVERAL  MAGAZINES 


Emmet  D,  Boyle,  Nevada’s  Chief  Executive,  Tells  Secretary  McAdoo 
that  Government’s  Refusal  to  Alleviate  Pressing  Problems  of 
Publishers  May  Account  for  Indifference  of  News¬ 
papers  to  Govern  ment’s  ^'ays  and  Means. 


Publisher  This  Week  Purchases  Famous  Old  Stewart  Building  for 
Price  Reported  to  he  Between  .S3,()00,0()0  and  $3,500,000 — Will 
Improve  Site  with  Tall  Office  Building  Which  Will  be 
Home  of  Munsey  Newspapers  and  Magazines. 


FAMOl'S  Ot.n  .STKWAItT  PHOPKItTY.  OPPOSITK  <’ITY  HAI.L  PAIiK 
AND  AD.IOININC.  OKKICKS  OK  THK  .\SS( )( 'I A'l'KI )  I’KK.SS. 


I-VA.SMI'CH  as  the  Government  is  in- 
(iiffen  nt  to  the  financial  problems  of 
the  newspapers,  the  newspapers  are 
justified  in  taking-  a  like  attitude  in¬ 
specting  the  Government’s  ways  and 
means. 

That  is  one  of  many  .striking  thoughts 
exiiressed  in  a  noteworthy  letter  from 
Kmmet  D.  Boyle,  Governor  of  Nevada, 
to  Sicretar>'  Mc.\doo,  written  when  Mr. 
Boyle  was  appointed  a  membi'r  of  the 
Bits-rty  Brian  General  .Vdvisory  Board. 
Mis  letter  follows: 

•‘.'^ince  you  have  honored  me  with  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  I,il«-rty 
Brian  Gimeral  .Advisory  Board  for  this 
district,  and  to  the  end  that  the  .second 
Bilierty  lyian  campaign  may  1h-  con- 
diK-ted  in  this  State  with  the  .same  ile- 
gri'r*  of  crMipeTation  and  succe.ss  tha* 
marked  the  tirst  campaign,  I  venture, 
with  some  he.sitation.  to  di.sr-lose  to  you 
a  condition  affecting  this  -work  In  Ne¬ 
vada  and  pos.sihly  elsewhere,  with  the 
hr-lief  that  you  will  find  it  worthy  of 
consideration. 

PRAISFS  NEWSPAPERS. 

"During  the  first  I.iherty  T.ioan  cam¬ 
paign  -in  Nevada  the  as.sistance  of  thr- 
newspapers  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
issue  Itself  and  its  terms,  as  well  as 
to  the  plans  for  .securing  suh.scriptions 
through  local  committees,  was  one  of 
the  most  potent  Infiuenrv's  that  made 
for  that  Initial  success.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  State  not  only  responded 
ungrudgingly  to  all  appeals  for  pub¬ 
licity,  but  lent  to  the  sendee  an  eager 
and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  which 
communicated  Itself  to  the  people  and 
stirred  their  sense  of  obligation  and 
pride. 

"In  the  pre.sent  campaign,  conducted 
under  a  slightly  modified  plan,  involv¬ 
ing  the  centralizing  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  districts  and  subordi¬ 
nating  to  some  extent  the  element  of 
State  effort  a.s  .such,  I  am  told  that  the 
newspapers  are  not  manifesting  the  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  that  are  neces- 
•sarj'  for  a  repetition  of  our  fir.st  suc¬ 
cess.  Although  a  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  continues,  it  lacks  the  early 
energy. 

This  situation,  I  apprehend,  is  due  to 
two  causes;  Under  the  district  plan  — 
however  It  may  be  furthered  by  appro¬ 
priate  machinery  in  the  respective 
States — the  emphasis  is  placed  un¬ 
avoidably  on  the  centralizing  or  Feder¬ 
alizing  tendency.  Consequently  the  im¬ 
petus  to  community  and  State  effort, 
through  local  pride,  is  lessened.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  speak 
frankly,  the  attention  of  newspapers, 
who  are  asked  by  the  di.strict  agencies 
for  publicity,  is  directed  to  the  Treasaiw 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  little  mediation  through  Sfa*' 
channel.s.  .As  you  are  aware,  the  n ‘w.--.- 
papers  of  this  country  have  iK-en  ki'en- 
ly  interested  in  pending  legislafion  af¬ 
fecting  postal  rates  and  other  more  di¬ 
rect  taxation,  and  they  still  feel  that 
they  are  paying  an  unju.st  tax  compared 
to  the  magazine — and  other  publishers. 
They  also  feel  that  both  Congre.ss  and 
the  deportments  at  Washington  do  not 
look  with  sympathy  upon  the  financial 
problems  that  confront  the  average 
newspaper  publisher,  especially  in  the 
rural  communitic.s. 

"These  problems  are  stubborn  facts 


in  Nevada.  From  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point,  this  State  of  ov'er  100,000  square 
miles  averages  less  than  one  inhabitant 
p«“r  .square  mile,  anil  the  subscribing 
poiiulation  may  Ik-  e.stirnated  from  the 
numlK-r  of  voters — approximately  35,000. 
f>f  the  35  publii-ation.s,  I  .should  say  that 
but  two  have  more  than  5,000  subsi-rib- 
er.s.  Con.siderably  over  half  the  publi¬ 
cations  are  located  in  communities  of 
le.ss  than  3,000  population.  Kight  com¬ 
munities  have  two  or  more  rival  publi- 
i-ations  each.  The  small  .size  of  the 
mining  and  agricultural  towns  limits 
the  available  local  advertising,  while 
revenues  from  national  adverti.sing,  us¬ 
ually  small,  have  lieen  materially  re¬ 
duced  by  the  con.sequences  of  Congres¬ 
sional  legi.slation  affecting  the  .sale  of 
liquor.  In  addition  to  daily  competition 
from  Ueno,  the  metroiMilis,  rur^l  paiiers 
comiK-te  with  the  metropolitan  ffress  of 
Sacramento,  San  Franci.sco,  Bos  .An- 
gele.s,  and  Salt  I.«ike  City.  The  cost  of 
priKiuction  is  indicated  by  sub.scription 
rates,  running  from  $0  to  $12  pi-r  year; 
yet.  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  easily 
demonstrated  that  after  the  rural  pub¬ 
lisher  pays  his  printer  from  $5  to  $6  a 
day,  pays  his  paper  and  .supply  bill,  and 
then  pays  his  pound  rate  at  the  post 
office  (to  his  detriment  compared  with 
the  rates  enjoyed  by  the  mail-order 
catalogues  which  take  trade  from  his 
lix-al  advertising  field) — he  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  remain  in  bu.siness  or  even  to 
find  .subsistence  for  him.self  and  family. 
Rural  newspaper  men  .serve  signally, 
endure  much,  ask  little,  and  at  this  time 
their  situation  desi-rves  attention  and 
consideration. 

The  sense  of  disappointment  and  neg¬ 
lect — which  does  lay  hold  on  the  news¬ 
paper  publi.sher,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded — has  already  produced  a  very 
perceptible  diminution  of  the  ardor  with 
which  newspapers  are  responding  to  ap¬ 
peals  for  publicity  in  this  sei-ond  cam¬ 
paign.  I  am  told  that  the  newspaiK'rs 
find  a  distinction  Is-tween  campaign  to 
raiiie  money  and  one  to  raise  men.  They 
reason  that  the  Government's  financial 
problems  will  inevitably  lie  solved  by 
one  means  or  another,  early  or  late,  and 
Ina.smuch  as  the  Government  is  Indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  financial  problems  of  the 
newspapers  which  are  of  an  Intimate 


and  immediate  nature,  that  the  news- 
jiaiK-rs  are  ju.stified  in  taking  a  like  at¬ 
titude  respecting  the  Government’s  ways 
and  mean.s.  Thi.s,  of  course,  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  example  which  has  not  found  its 
way  into  formal  .statement,  but  I  think 
it  exiire.s.se.s  the  tacit  attitude. 

VAl.l'E  OF  PCBLICITT  I.M  MEASL’ItABI.E. 

’■)  hojie  you  will  permit  me  to  ob- 
.st-rve  that  the  psychology  of  this  sitna- 
tion  resjK-cting  newspaper  publicity  rep- 
re.sents  an  element  as  great  in  dollars 
and  cents  a.s  the  increased  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  a  revi.sion  upwards  of  the 
indirect  and  more  direct  taxation  of 
newspapei-s.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  value  of  eager  and  spontaneous 
newspaper  publicity  at  a  time  like  this, 
is  almo.st  immeasurable.  It  cannot  lx; 
bought  with  money.  It  mu.st  proceed 
from  a  whole-hearted  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  unity.  In  a  democracy 
deiK-nding  upon  the  concert  Of  undcr- 
•standing  and  purpose  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  officers,  practically  the 
onl.v  medium  of  communication  is 
the  unofficial  and  unpaid  pres.s.  It  is 
the  largest  and  greate.st  unofficial  agen¬ 
cy  of  government  outside  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  it.self.  The  burden  of  taxation 
upon  it  falls  ultimately  to  the  people, 
either  in  a  money  impost  or  in  an  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  channels  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  No  other  agency  donates 
ungrudgingly  so  much  of  Its  .stock  in 
trade  to  public  use. 

“1  am  not  .sufficiently  versed  in  the 
merits  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  new.spapers  to  feel  justified 
in  offering  an  opinion  on  the  legislation 
pending  in  the  Congress;  but  I  do  .sug¬ 
gest  that  some  steps  toward  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  disaffection  at  pre.s¬ 
ent  .seen  in  the  press  would  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  in  furthering  the 
pre.sent  campaign.  1  do  not  bi'lieve  that 
the  newspapers  reli.sh  being  put  in  the 
position  of  “slackers”  becausi'  of  money 
conjjiderations — and  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  their  true  po.sition.  They  feel 
alienated.  Their  natural  and  traditional 
enthusiasm  has  been  dampened  and 
anything  which  will  relieve  this  tension 
and  restore  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  good  feeling  will  profit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  much  at  this  time.” 


-aHK  New  York  Sun,  the  New  York 
Kvening  Sun,  and  the  Munsey 
magazines  are  to  have  a  new  home. 

Frank  .Munsey  purchased  Tue.sday 
the  famous  old  Stewart  Building,  on 
the  cast  side  of  Broadway,  coverin.g 
the  block  front  between  Chambers  and 
Iteade  .Street.s,  and  facing  City  Hall 
Fark,  for  a  lirice  reported  to  Vie  between 
$:t.0(Mi.(i(H)  and  $:i,."ino,000.  .Mr.  .Munsi'y 
plans  to  imiirove  the  site  with  a  tall 
(illii  e  building,  which  will  be  the  new 
homi'  of  the  New  A’ork  Sun,  the  New 
York  Kvening  .Sun,  of  both  of  wh  ch  he 
is  till'  publi.sher  and  owns  the  control¬ 
ling'  interest.  The  building  will  also 
la. use  the  .Mun.scy  magazines. 

"1  am  not  contemplating  the  erection 
of  any  sky.si-raiier  to  rival  ,  the  talle.st 
liuilding  in  the  city,”  .Mr.  Munsey  said 
this  week.  “When  building  conditions 
I.eiomc  more  normal  1  intend  to  put 
up  a  fitting  building  to  adorn  properly 
what  I  con.sider  one  of  the  best  down¬ 
town  business  .site.s.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry.” 

151-foot  fuontacb  on  broadwav. 

The  propeu’ty  acquired  by  Mr.  Munsi'y 
is  probably  the  largest  available  sit' 
for  a  fine  office  building  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  It  oi'cupies  a  plot 
fronting  more  than  151  feet  on  Broad¬ 
way,  about  226  feet  on  Chambers  Street, 
oppo.site  City  Hall  Park,  and  225  feet  on 
Reade  Street,  containing  approximately 
35,000  .square  feet. 

The  Stewart  Building  and  its  sit.' 
have  been  for  more  than  a  century  full 
of  iii.storic  interest.  More  than  100  years 
ago  Washington  Hall  stood  on  the  Reade 
Street  corner.  It  was  built  by  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  as  a  rival  to  Tammany  Hall, 
which  later  occupied  the  site  of  the  old 
Sun  Building,  at  Park  Row  and  Frank¬ 
fort  Street.  Washington  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  many  important  civic  gather¬ 
ings,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  Law¬ 
rence,  Bainbridge,  Decatur,  and  other 
naval  heroes  were  entertained  there. 
The  old  hall  burned  on  July  4,  1843.  A. 

Stewart,  who  had  oiK-ned  his  dry- 
giKids  .store  a  few  years  before  on  the 
oiipo.site  side  of  Broadway,  was  then  in 
a  small  wooden  building  just  lielow 
Washington  Hall,  near  Chambers  Street. 
He  bought  the  Reade  Street  corner  at 
auction  in  1844  for  $65,000,  and  about 
1850  erected  a  large  department  .store, 
the  most  palatial  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  New  York,  and  for  years  it  was 
known  as  Stewart’s  marble  store.  When 
.Mr.  Stewart  moved  uptown  to  Ninth 
Street,  the  Stewart  Building  was  alter¬ 
ed  for  offices,  and  remains  practically 
unchanged  to-day. 

The  New  Y'ork  Sun  now  occuiiies  sev¬ 
eral  floors  of  the  former  American  Tract 
Society  Building,  at  Nassau  and  Sprue' 
Street.s,  which  were  leased  over  two 
years  ago,  when  the  Sun  left  its  obi 
building  at  Park  Row  and  Frankfort 
Street.  Mr.  .Mun.si'y  obtained  control  of 
the  .Sun  and  the  Kvening  Sun  on  June 
30,  1916.  He  formerly  owned  the  New 
Y'ork  Pres.s,  which  was  consolidated 
with  the  Sun. 

To  Become  Daily 

The  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch,  which 
has  lieen  published  as  a  .semi-weekly 
since  1908,  is  planning  to  enter  the  daily 
field. 
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SC’KNK  AT  THK  ONK  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-THIRD  BANQUET  OF  THE  SPHINX  UEUR  AT.  THE  WAIJ )ORF-ASTORIA  HOTEU  TUESDAY  NICHT. 


IF'  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  have  attended  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-third  dinner  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  given  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel  Tuesday  night,  all  of  the 
Liberty  bonds  yet  to  be  sold  before  the 
three-billion  mark  is  reached  would 
have  been  disposed  of  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  a  wonderful  ban¬ 
quet.  Never  has  that  venerable  i  1- 
vertlsing  club  heard  four  more  inspir¬ 
ing  addres.ses.  Never  has  any  organi¬ 
zation  been  more  thrilled  with  the  splen¬ 
did  patriotic  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  guests  a.s.scmbled  at  seven  o’clock. 
Promptly  at  7:30  R.  F\  R.  Huntsman, 
pre.sident  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  and  treasurer  of  the  Sphinx 
dub,  gave  the  .siren  call.  Rapidly  the 
members  a.ssembled  about  the  entrance 
way  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  doirs 
were  opened  and  they  were  greeted  with 
a  beautiful  scene.  The  hall  was  dark¬ 
ened  and  was  illuminated  only  by  scar¬ 
let  colored  lights  on  the  tables.  Flags 
were  everywhere.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  h.'ill  was  a  patriotic  tableau.  .\ 
beautiful  young  woman  was  costumed 
as  Liberty.  Back  of  her  were  s’x  large 
flags  and  in  the  centre  a  golden  eagle. 


Before  the  gavel  hit  the  table  this 
young  woman  .sang  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  A  most  hearty  appiiuse  fol¬ 
lowed.  Miniature  flags  were  waved. 
The  Sphinx  Club  was  off  with  a  run¬ 
ning  start.  And  all  the  time  two  cold 
sphinxes  on  the  speaker's  table,  blink¬ 
ed  their  eyes  as  if  wondering  whether 
it  was  time  to  break  the  proverbial  si¬ 
lence. 

A  real  Waldorf  banquet  was  sei  ved. 
The  orchestra  was  there  too.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  leaped  high  al.so.  Hardly  had  demi 
tasse  been  served  when  the  gavel  fell. 


services  which  the  advertising  men  are 
giving  to  their  country. 

In  the  cour.se  of  his  few  brief  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  .Vrmstrong  .said  that  the  re- 
sponsiliility  for  the  failure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  <o  adverti.se  the  I.iberty  I.onn 
re.sfs  with  Congres.s. 


Preston  P.  Lynn,  president  of  the 
club,  pre.slded  He  Introduced  as  the 
toastmaster  Collin  Arm.stpong,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  club,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  district  board  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
cooperating  with  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  of  the  F'ederal  Reserve 
Banks  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Arm.strong  told  what  the  adver- 
ti.sing  men  of  America  did  In  floating 
the  first  Liberty  Loan.  He  explained 
what  is  being  done  for  the  second  loan; 
He  paid  high  tribute  to  the  patriotlj 


JI()l,t>S  CONGRHSS  RKSTONSIHI.K. 

“Secretary  McAdoo  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising,"  .said  Mr.  Armstrong.  “He 
i-egrets  he  hasn’t  the  money  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  Ivoan  extensively.  The  failure 
to  provide  money  for  advertising  the 
loan  rests  with  Congress  which  has 
not  yet  been  educated  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  advertising.  Congress 
<toes  not  yet  comprehend  the  purposes 
and  function  of  advertising.” 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  of  the  firm  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Company,  was  the  first 
speaker. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  aware  of  the  bigness  of  the  task 
which  faces  them,”  said  Mr.  Morrow 
in  dlscu.ssing  the  floating  of  the  second 
Liberty  Loan.  “It  is  not  easy  to  raise 
three  billions  of  dollars.  That  sum  is 
So  large  that  It  Is  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension.  The  total  debt  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  at  the  time  this  country  en¬ 


tered  the  world  war  was  less  than  one 
billion.  We  must  raise  three  billions 
by  October  27. 

“The  total  resources  of  all  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  of  New  York,  the  richest 
State  in  the  Union,  is  but  about  two 
billions  of  dollars.  The  total  debt  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  having 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000  Is 
about  two  billion.  Three  billion  is 


“The  people  of  the  United  States 
must  realize  that  this  is  a  difficult  ta.sk 
which  has  lieen  .sot  before  us.  It  will 
be  done,  of  course.  But  it  will  be  done 
only  when  it  is  a j  predated  just  how 
hard  a  task  we  have  and  when  it  is 
realized  that  sacrifice,  genuine  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  necessary  in  these  days  of  war. 

“Business  cannot  go  on  as  usual  in 
war  times.  These  are  unusual  times. 
War  is  not  a  usual  business.  We  must 
make  adjustments.  Everyone  shoul¬ 
ders  part  of  the  great  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Morrow  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
by  France  and  England  in .  prosecuting 
(Concluded  on  page  24) 
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SPHINX  CLUB  OPENS  SEASON  WITH  PATRIOTIC 
BANQUET  AT  WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL 

Eminent  Men  Deliver  Inspiring  Addresses  Before  New  York’s  Veteran  Advertising  Club 
— All  Appeal  for  Genuine  Sacrifice  and  Urge  the  Rapid  Sale  of  the  Liberty 
Bonds— Collin  Armstrong  Declares  Responsibility  for  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Failure  to  Advertise  Loan  Rests  Upon  Congress. 
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WHOLE  SOUTH  PROUD  OF  MAGNIFICENT 

NEW  HOME  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 


Twenty  Thousand  Guests  Attend  Housewarming,  and  Were  Amazed 
at  Beauty  and  Completeness  of  New  Building  and  Plant — Frank 
P.  Class  and  Victor  H.  Hanson  Showered  w’ilh  Congratula¬ 
tions  and  Floral  Tokens  by  Their  Fellow-Citizens. 


THK  city  of  Birminghain — that 
marvelous  AIal)ama  metropolis, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  awakened 
South  is  visualized,  in  which  industry 
pulsates  in  unison  with  Northern  pace- 
making — is  proud  of  its  newest  niarvei, 
the  new  home  of  the  Birmingham 
News. 

The  formal  opening  of  this,  the  great¬ 
est  “newspaper  factory"  of  the  South, 
was  an  event  of  civic  importanc-e.  All 
day  long,  on  Wednesday,  October  .S,  a 
stream  of  visitors  filed  through  the  new 
building,  examining  with  interest  and 
•something  of  amazement  the  wonders 
of  equipment  dispiayed  in  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  From  15,000  to  20,000 
people,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  were 
guests  of  the  management,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  housed 
within  the  impressive  walls  of  the  new 
home  of  the  News. 

On  that  opening  day  about  five  him 
dred  telegrams  and  letters  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  two  hundred  floral  remem¬ 
brances  were  showered  upon  editor 
Frank  P.  Gla.ss  and  Publisher  Victor 
H.  Hanson.  These  expressions  of  es¬ 
teem,  in  addition  to  the  calls  in  i>erson 
made  by  so  many  thousand.s,  voiced  the 
pride  and  esteem  in  which  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  Birmingham  are 
held  by  their  neighbors.  Of  course,  it 
was  more  than  a  Birmingham  event — 
it  was  /m  interstate  event,  holding  the 
Interest  of  people  in  every  part  of  the 
South. 

LrXl’RY,  BEAl'TY.  AND  I’TIUTY. 

The  structure  is  of  tapestry  brick  and 
cut  stone — solid,  compact,  simple.  En¬ 
tering  the  building,  through  the  massive 
oak  doors,  one  gains  the  instant  im¬ 
pression  of  luxury,  beauty,  and  utility. 
Harmony  in  appointments,  coiirdina- 
tion,  pcevall  throughout. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
of  marble — marble  floors,  immaculately 
clean  and  highly  polished;  marble  coun¬ 
ters  with  brass  grill  doors  and  marble- 
topped  counters.  On  this  floor  the  busi¬ 
ness  force  of  the  newspaper  has  full 
sway.  To  the  right  upon  entering,  one 
finds  the  cashier,  and  back  of  him  in 
a  large,  airy  room,  high-ceilinged,  are 
the  bookkeepers  and  the  vaults.  The 
desks  and  the  chairs  are  arranged  for 
the  greatest  convenience  and  comfort. 
To  the  left  is  the  department  to  be  de¬ 
voted  also  to  the  business  department, 
but  to  a  certain  branch  of  the  busine.ss 
that  requires  long  counters,  long  tables, 
and  the  appurtenances  demanded  by  a 
skilled  force  of  advertising  men.  Here, 
too,  are  private  rooms  for  Charlie  Mil¬ 
ler,  advertising  manager,  his  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  his  chief  lieutenant. 

And  back  of  the  whole,  separated  by 
white  walls  and  oak  panelling,  is  the 
place  where  the  papers  go  through  their 
final  handling  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  public — the  great  room  where  the 
printed  paper  is  delivered  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Dunston's  force  of  car¬ 
riers  and  newsboya  Sei>arate  compart¬ 
ments  are  provided  with  little  desks,  es¬ 


pecially  arranged  for  the  work  of  ".stuf¬ 
fing”  papera  putting  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  together  as  they  leave  the  two 
massive  presses  in  the  basement  below. 

The  giant  octui>le  presses  in  the  base- 
mi'iit  may  be  viewed  from  the  sidewalk. 
Some  of  these  presses  are  in  action  al- 


mo.st  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  on 
Saturday  night  they  run  continuously. 

Throughout  the  entire  budding  it  is 
easily  observed  that  the  general  plan 
has  been  for  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  those  who  daily  make  the 
New.s.  On  the  top  floor  is  located  the 
conifKising  room.  On  this  floor  is  al- 
•so  located  the  .stereotyping  department, 
where  the  flat  forms  are  made  into 
cylinder  shajM's,  to  fit  the  whirling 
press  four  floors  Ix'low.  This  modern 
composing  room,  one  of  the  most  up 
to  the  minute  estatilishments  in  the 
country,  is  said  to  lie  the  lightest  and 
best  ventilated  in  the  United  States. 

THK  PRIDK  or  THE  OWNERS. 

With  live  huge  skylights  and  solid 
windows  on  three  sides,  the  daylight 
idea  is  carried  to  its  last  development, 
and  compositors  are  enabled  to  work 
without  artificial  light  except  at  nights, 
and  on  the  very  darkest  of  days.  This 
floor,  equipped  with  shower  baths  and 
other  comfort  giving  accommodations, 
is  the  real  pride  of  the  News,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  departments 
and  one  of  the  details  to  which  extra¬ 
ordinary  attention  was  devoted  in  the 
coii.struction  of  the  building. 

THIRD  FIXXIR  DEPARTMENTS. 

On  the  third  floor  is  located  the 
photographing  and  engraving  depart- 
ment.s,  where  in  an  hour  and  a  half  an 
exposure,  a  “shot”  made  by  the  camera 
man  can  be  transformed  into  a  plate 
or  “cut,’’  ready  for  the  stereotyper,  and 
thence  to  the  press  room.  Next  below, 
on  the  second  floor,  are  located  the 
executive  ottlces  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  oflloes  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  editorial  departments,  and  the 
city  and  telegraph  news  room,  where 
reporters  and  special  writers  write  the 


copy  from  which  newspapers  are  made. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  the  be.st  equipped  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  building.  Furnished  with 
the  most  modern  devices,  every  im¬ 
proved  labor-saving  invention,  such  as 
automatic  chutes  to  carry  “copy”  to 
other  departments,  an  elaborate  tele¬ 
phone  .system  and  latest  telegraphic 
improvements,  this  department  prob- 
alily  apiieals  to  the  casual  visitor  more 
than  any  other  in  the  budding. 

THB  HElART  OF  THB  NEWSPAPEni. 

Here,  alsc-,  are  located  the  ofllces  of 
the  Associated  Pros.s.  Telegraph  rooms, 
where  the  news  reports  from  the  whole 
world  come  in,  are  on  the  .second  floor. 


together  with  the  rows  of  desks  where 
reporters  and  correspondents  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  modern  mechanical 
appliance  known  to  newspaper  making 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  news  of  the  city 
and  State  and  the  world.  This  room, 
then,  is  the  very  heart  of  the  newspaper 
— the  centre  from  which  flows  the  vital¬ 
ity  that  makes  all  other  departments 
perform  their  function. 

Dropping  down  from  the  second  floor 
one  comes  next  to  tl>e  balcony,  or  mez¬ 
zanine  floor,  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  striking  points  about  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  this  section  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  works — rows  and  rows  of 
desks,  where  hurrying  clerks  keep  check 
on  the  papers  turned  out  by  the  thun¬ 
dering  presses  below.  This,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  departments,  has  been 
e.specially  equipped  for  the  department. 

THE  CIRCULATION  DEPART.VIENT. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  people 
are  employed  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News,  which  department 
ha.s  been  especially  provided  for  in  the 
new  building.  Large,  specially  design¬ 
ed  rooms  have  been  arranged  so  that  the 
highest  etflciency  may  be  attained. 
Every  modern  facility  has  been  provided 
for,  so  that  the  gigantic  task  of  han¬ 
dling  the  present  circulation  may  be 
met,  and  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  the  greater  circulation  which  the 
department  will  be  called  upon  contin¬ 
ually  to  produce  and  to  maintain. 
Great,  roomy,  daylight  quarters  have 
been  provided  on  the  first  floor  for  the 
assembling  of  the  paper,  and  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  carriers,  and  the  mail- 
room  is  also  located  on  the  first  floor. 
In  the  flrfrt  balcony,  expensive,  conve¬ 
nient  offices  hai^  been  arranged  for  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Dunston  and  his  corps 
of  workers. 


In  order  that  the  task  of  handling 
the  News’  circulation  may  be  simpli¬ 
fied,  it  is  thoroughly  systematized,  and 
run  on  a  strictly  correct  mechanical 
basia  Throughout  the  winding,  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  that  lies  between  the  sub¬ 
scription  that  is  received  in  the  office 
from  an  out-of-town  subscriber,  until 
the  paper  is  placed  in  his  mail  box, 
there  is  a  world  of  technical  and  high¬ 
ly  specialized  work  to  be  done. 

Circulation  is  divided  into  two  main 
departments,  the  city  and  the  country 
distribution.  These  two,  in  twn,  are 
divided  into  their  separate  units,  and 
each  particular  phase  of  the  circulation 
has  a  specialist  in  charge.  The  city 
circulation  is  divided  into  three  classes; 
Street  s.ales,  newsstands,  and  carriers. 
The  country  circulation  is  divided  into 
two  classes.  Mail  delivery  and  agents. 

City  circulation  is  the  first  problem 
of  the  manager  of  this  metropolitan 
daily.  There  are  two  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  the  carrier  delivery.  One  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  '  carriers  direct  by  the  office,  and 
the  other  system  is  to  “let”  the  delivery 
out  by  contract,  giving  a  certain  ter¬ 
ritory  to  a  man  who  is  responsible  alike 
to  the  public  wtih  whom  he  deals  and 
to  the  office  for  the  delivery  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  promptly  and  correctly.  This  con¬ 
tractor  assumes  all  liability,  he  guar¬ 
antees  the  News  that  he  will  deliver  the 
paper  in  as  good  shapie  as  can  be  done, 
and  employs  all  of  his  own  help,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
subscription  price. 

Newsstands  are  supplied  by  the  office 
direct.  Newsboys  are  assigned  territory 
by  the  city  circulation  manager,  and 
obtain  their  copies  at  the  main  office. 

Specially  designed,  equipment,  the 
most  modern  and  latest  type,  is  u.sed 
in  the  mailroom  of  the  News.  The 
mail  is  placed  in  the  regular  pouch, 
weighed  by  a  regular  post  office  attach^ 
sent  to  the  News  office,  and  sent  direct 
to  the  proper  train,  where  it  is  loaded 
and  whisked  away  into  the  distant  plac¬ 
es,  in  many  cases  before  the  rest  of  the 
edition  has  completed  its  run  through 
the  press. 

The  stereotyping  department,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  adjoining  the  composing 
room,  is  equipped  with  machinery  of  the 
very  latest  kind,  and  this  is  in  duplicate, 
as  a  .safeguard  agaln.st  accidents. 

The  composing  room  is  the  especial 
pride  of  the  News  management.  An 
architect  was  delegated  to  visit  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  offices  of  the  country  and 
to  utilize  for  the  News  the  best  feature.s 
as  to  lighting  and  arrangements  that 
could  be  found.  Expert  type  men  as- 
si.sted  in  designing  the  layout  of  the 
machines  and  cabinets.  Eleven  linotype 
machines,  nine  of  them  of  the  multiple- 
magazine  type,  are  in  use.  Two  mono¬ 
type  machines  are  used  for  ad  compo¬ 
sition.  There  is  steel  furniture — the  ad 
racks,  type  cabinets,  proofreaders’  de.sk 
are  all  of  steel. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPER. 

The  Birmingham  News  was  estab- 
li.shed  March  14,  1889,  by  Gen.  Kufus 
N.  Uhodes,  who  had  been  connected  with 
another  daily  newspaper  in  Birmingham. 
At  first  the  going  was  hard.  But  the 
News  grew  with  the  dty,  for  it  identi¬ 
fied  itself  with  the  spirit  of  the  city — 
which  was  aspiration.  Mr.  Rhodes  em¬ 
ployed  about  a  dozen  men  in  the  early 
days  of  the  News,  and  published  the 
paper  in  a  one-story  building  on  First 
Avenue.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  owner,  editor, 
reporter,  and  advertising  solicitor. 

When  a  year  old  the  News  boasted^ 
circulation  of  4,785.  To-day  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  approaching  47,000. 
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SPIRIT  OF  1917  — U.  S.  MARINES 


Al)Ove  is  a  reproduction  of  a  poster  published  l)y  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  (lovernment, 
which  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  tlie  rhiladelphia  North  American,  Sun¬ 
day,  September  2,  and  which  will  be  distributed  to-morrow  as  a  supplement 
to  the  New  York  World.  Distributing  this  poster  and  thus  encouraging 
marine  corps  recruiting  is  a  fine  example  of  the  splendid  patriotic  services 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  giving  to  the  (lovernment 
every  day.  * 


DISLOYAL  PUBLICATIONS 
CONTINUE  TO  DISAPPEAR 

I’ost  Office  Department  Quietly,  but 
Most  Effectively,  Causes  Suppression 
of  Newspapers  and  Magazines  Whose 
•  Policies  Are  Held  to  Be  Detrimental 
to  Best  Interests  of  Nation. 
Washinqton,  October  8. — The  public 
is  hearing  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  crusade  against  publications  whose 
policies  are  con.sidered  disloyal.  It  is 
known  that  newspapers  and  small 
magazines  quietly  h^ve  been  suspend¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Post  Office  iVpartment  otlicials. 

Hardly  a  day  pas.ses  that  two  or  more 
l)Ublishefs, '  mostly  of  foreign-language 
newspapers,  are  not  before  Alexander 
.\I.  Dockery,  Third  As.sistant  Postmas¬ 
ter-General,  to  explain  editorials  or  news 
articles  to  which  the  Department  has 
taken  exception.  In  most  cases  their 
mail  privileges  have  iK'en  taken  away 


The  New  York  Call,  a  Socitilist  daily 
newspaper,  printed  in  English,  was  this 
week  ordered  by  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  to  show  cause  in  Washington  why 
it  should  not  be  barred  from  the  mails 
under  the  Espionage  law. 

The  Socialist  daily,  the  New-Yorker 
Yolkszcitung,  published  in  German, 
has  l)een  barred  from  the  mails. 

The  New  Jersey  “Freie  Zeitung.”  of 
Newark,  has  been  notified  by  the  Post 
Office  I>partment  that  its  second-class 
mail  privilege  had  been  revoked  be¬ 
cause  of  its  alleged  seditious  and  dis¬ 
loyal  utterances. 

The  New  York  Itussian  Socialist  daily,, 
Novy  Mir,  announced  ‘his  week  it  had 
been  barred  from  the  second-class  mails. 

The  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt, 
German  daily  newspaper,  was  raided 
last  Saturday  by  Secret  Service  agents. 

The  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York, 
has  been  ordered  to  appear  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  explain  to  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  why  second-class  mall  privileges 
should  not  be  denied. 

This  week’s  issue  of  the  Ontario  Post, 
printed  by  Flower  Hospital  Unit, 
stationed  at  Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  was  suppressed.  An  editorial  writ¬ 
ten  by  Capt.  W.  E.  Doremus,  of  New 
York,  proved  objectionable  to  Capt.  A. 
U.  Edwards,  commandant  of  the  fort. 

Eugene  Helber,  editor  of  the  Die 
Washtenaw  (Mich.)  Po.st,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  appear  before  the  Post  Office 
liepartment  to  .show  cause  why  his  pa- 
I)er  should  not  be  barred  from  the  mails. 


Ad  Men  Do  Bit 

The  Liberty  Loan  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  District 
No.  7,  recently  appointed  an  adverti.sing 
committee  and  named  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin,  president  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Co.,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Advertising  Advisory  Board,  as  chair¬ 
man.  I.  R.  Parsons,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Carson,  Piric,  Scott  &  Co.,  and 
J.  D.  Sims,  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co., 
were  named  vice-chairman.  The  offices 
of  the  committee  are  in  Room  673,  The 
Rookery,  Chicago. 


Honor  Drafted  Men 
The  employees  of  the  editorial,  busi- 
ne.s.s,  and  circulation  departments  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  recently  entertained 
Oscar  S.  C.  Seikel,  assistant  sporting 
editor,  and  Lee  1.^  Drake,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  of  the  Press,  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Colonial  Hotel.  Both  gue.sts 
of  honor  will  enter  C'amp  I^ee,  V'a. 


PRINT  DRAFT  ARMY  PAPER 


First  National  Army  Publication  Ap¬ 
pears  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

{Special  to  Tiic  Kditub  anu  I'chmshii^b  ) 

Richmond,  Va.,  October  8.  —  The 
Bayonet,  the  first  newspaper  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  by  members  of  the  new 
National  Army,  and  the  official  organ  of 
the  Eighteenth  Division,  at  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  made  its  initial  appearance  last 
week,  it  is  a  full  size,  eight-page  new.s- 
paper,  with  a  four-page  pictorial  .sec¬ 
tion,  showing  camp  scenes.  All  news 
relates  directly  to  men  in  the  canton¬ 
ment  and  their  activitie.s. 

Each  company  in  the  camp  has  a  re¬ 
porter,  whose  stories  go  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  corps  of  editors,  who  head  and 
edit  the  copy.  The  mechanical  work  is 
done  free  in  the  plant  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  The  first  issue  h.ad  a 
circulation  of  15,000  and  carried  618 
inches  of  advertising.  Any  profits  from 
the  enterprise  are  to  be  used  in  provid¬ 
ing  recreational  equipment. 


Prints  Industrial  Edition 
The  Sandu.sky  (O.)  Register  recently 
issued  a  flfty-two-page  “Greater  San¬ 
dusky  Edition,”  depicting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sandusky  and  her  industriea 


ERECTS  SOLDIERS  SCOREBOARD 


Charlotte  (N.  C.)  .Observer  Fla.-lies 

World's  Series  Score  at  Camp. 

The  t'harlotte  (N.  O.)  Observer  gave 
the  14,000  soldiers  at  ('ami>  Greene,  N. 
C.,  an  opportunity  to  .see  the  world's 
series  games  by  wire.  An  electric  score- 
board  was  erected  in.side  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reservation  and  equipped  with  a 
direct  wire  from  the  ball  field. 

The  entire  Forty-first  Division  was 
marched  to  the  board  by  order  of  the 
camp  commander.  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  and  Secretary  of  .\griculture 
Houston  were  visiting  the  camp  and 
also  were  pre.sent  at  the  Ob.server’s  mati¬ 
nee,  Sunday. 


World's  Series  Service  for  Troops 
The  Chicago  .Vmerican  has  arranged 
for  special  wires  from  ('omiskey  Park, 
Chicago,  where  the  world's  series  is 
being  .staged,  to  the  military  camps  at 
Hou.ston,  Tex.,  and  Rockford,  Ill.  The 
details  of  all  plays  will  be  given  to  the 
.soldiers  by  means  of  taldoid  reports 
fia.shed  at  three-minute  interval.s.  The 
work  at  Hou.ston  is  In  charge  of  Jessie 
Krueger,  and  the  Rockford  end  is  look¬ 
ed  after  by  Wallace  Smith  and  Frank 
Reutlinger,  all  staff  correspondents  of 
the  American. 


BOSTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
TAKES  OVER  JOURNAL 

Amalgamation  of  the  Journal  with  the 
Herald  and  Traveler  Marks  one  of  the 
Most  Important  Newspaper  Transac¬ 
tions  in  New  England  Newspaper  Field 
in  Recent  Years. 

As  pul)lished  exclu.sively  in  Tub  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Pi-BLISHER  Ui.st  Week,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  J.  H.  Higgins,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager,  publishers 
of  the  Boston  (morning)  Herald,  the 
Bo.ston  (evening)  Traveler  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Herald,  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
iier  6,  announced  “the  completion  of 
negotiations  whereby  it  takes  over  the 
name,  circulation,  mail  lists,  good  will, 
franchise  and  physical  property  of  the 
l’.o.-:ton  Journal.” 

Monday  of  this  week  the  Herald  was 
i.s.sued  as  the  comliined  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  and  Boston  Journal.  To  the  fea- 
tuiT's  that  have  made  the  Boston  Herald 
a  di.stinctive  newspaper  were  added  the 
liest  of  tho.se  to  which  the  Journal 
n  aders  have  Ix-come  accustomed. 

Tlio  amalgamation  cf  the  Journal 
with  the  Herald  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  that  has  occurred  in 
the  New  England  newspaper  field  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  Traveler  with 
the  Herald  on  July  1,  1912 — an  event 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  rapid  growth  and  pre.sent  pros- 
jHiity. 

The  Boston  Herald  was  in  the  hands 
(>f  a  receiver  in  1910.  In  1912  the  Her¬ 
ald  was  amalgamated  with  the  Bo.ston 
Traveler,  and  that  year  the  loss  of 
the  two  properities  was  $600,000.  To¬ 
day  the  publication  is  a  substantial 
profit  earner. 

The  elimination  of  the  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  leaves  only  three  morning  papers 
in  the  Boston  Held,  the  Glolie,  Post  and 
Herald,  and  places  the  Herald  and 
Traveler  as  an  all-day  morning  and 
evening  newspaix-r  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion. 


C.  D.  LEE  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERV  ICE 


Heads  Business  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information. 

C.  1>.  Lee,  former  pre.sident  of  the 
United  Pre.ss  Associations,  has  been  ap- 
|iointe<l  director  of  the  division  of  bu.si- 
ne.ss  management  of  the  committee  on 
public  information  and  has  entered  up¬ 
on  his  duties  at  Washington. 

The  j)ost  is  like  that  of  business 
manager  of  a  great  publishing  concern, 
Mr.  I>'e  is  to  have  control  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  connected  with  the 
publi.shing  and  news  services  of  the 
Government. 


Drafted  Editor  Suspends  Paper 

Frank  Holden,  publisher  of  the 
Brewster  (Wash.)  Review,  is  included 
in  the  latest  quota  of  men  called  to  the 
colors  from  Okanogan  County,  Wash. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
name  was  called,  Mr.  Holden  had  closi  d 
up  his  business  affairs,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Review,  and,  claiming  no 
exemption,  was  accepted  for  service. 


World  Flies  Service  Flag 
Seventy-five  employes  of  the  New 
York  World  were  honored  this  week 
when  a  huge  service  flag,  containing 
seventy-five  stars  on  a  blue  field  bor¬ 
dered  by  red,  was  hung  from  the  front 
of  the  Pulitzer  building.  Seventy-one 
of  the  members  of  the  World’s  honor 
roll  enlisted  on  the  first  call.  The  four 
drafted  men  waived  exemption. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


WILLIAM  H.  COWLES. 


W1LLL\M  H.  COWLES,  publisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
lieview,  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1889,  and  immediately 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  reporter.  He  remained  with 
the  Tribune  one  year,  when  he  heard  the  call  of  the  West. 

Planning  to  join  forces  with  two  other  Chicago  newspaper  men,  J.  Howard 
Watson  and  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman,  he 
talked  over  his  plans  with  Joseph  Medill,  who  advised  him:  “Publish  the  newa” 
His  training  in  the  Tribune  office  had  taught  him  how  to  get  news  and 
how  to  get  it  into  the  paper.  He  had  quenchless  enthusiasm — the  sort  which 
blinds  a  man  to  difficulties,  and  makes  them  non-existent.  The  Spokane  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  strong  competition  by  the  Keview,  backed  by  Harvey  W.  Scott  and 
H.  L.  Ihttock,  owners  of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  Review  had  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  franchise.  In  1893  Mr.  Cowles  bought  the  Review.  The  last 
month  of  the  Spokesman’s  indei^cndent  existence  had  shown  a  loss  of  $5,000. 
This  indicates  the  mea.sure  of  Mr.  Cowles’s  effort  to  establish  a  rehl  newspaper 
in  a  city  which,  at  that  time,  had  but  19,000  population. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Spokesman-Review  was  on  a  paying  basis,  and 
it  has  long  ranked  with  the  substantial  newspaper  properties  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Cowles  has  held  the  big  and  broad  view  that  the  Spokesman-Review 
has  no  friends  to  favor  and  no  enemies  to  injure.  Taking  the  stand  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  public-service  institution,  with  full  responsibility  to  the  people,  he 
has  avoided  any  entangling  business  or  political  alliances  which  might  conflict 
with  Ids  impai’tial  service  of  all  the  people.  He  is  not  a  director  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  banking  or  traction  sort,  nor  an  investor  in  any  corporation  whose 
interests  might  at  some  time  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral.  To  these  alone  he  holds  himself  accountable  for  the  policies  of  his  news- 
pqjHir.  ^ 

Within  a  radius  of  200  miles  the  Spokesman-Review  dominates  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  field,  and  is  delivered  on  the  morning  of  publication  in  240  cities 
and  towns  of  “the  Inland  Empire.’’ 

Ever  mindful  of  Joseph  Medill’s  admonition  to  “publish  the  news,”  the 
Spokesman-Review  issued  a  special  section  of  eight  pages  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  11,000  men  registered  for  the  selective  draft  in  the  Spokane 
district.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reached  a  decision  favor¬ 
ing  the  Spokane  territory  on  freight  rates,  Mr.  Cowles  had  the  entire  text — 
32,918  words,  all  mathematical  matter— transmitted  by  telegraph  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  printed  it  complete  the  morning  after  the  decision  was  rendered. 
This  broke  a  lot  of  records  for  enterpri.se  in  getting  news.  It  was  expensive — 
but  it  was  news,  vital  news;  and  that  was  all  that  concerned  Mr.  Cowles. 

He  is  a  tru-stee  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  is  the  big  man  of  a  big  field — a  city  and  State  builder 
as  well  as  a  newspaper-maker. 


CASE  OF  A.  P.  vs.  1.  N.  S. 
GO?:S  TO  SUPREME  COURT 


Hi)!he>t  Court  Derides  to  Review  Fed¬ 
eral  Decrees  IX  hirh  Restrained  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  from  “Piratinit'’ 
■News  from  .Associated  Press  Injunc¬ 
tion  .Still  Holds. 

Wasiiixctox,  Octolx-r  8. — The  Su- 
I*n-tin‘  ('ourt  decided  to-day  to  review 
Federal  decTi-i-.s  which  re.strained  the 
Iiiterniitional  News  Service  from  “pi¬ 
rating"  new.s  from  the  As.s<K-iat(‘d  Pre.s.s. 

To-day’s  action  of  the  court  does  not 
stay  the  o]ieration  of  the  injunction  al¬ 
ready  exi.sting,  court  officials  .sitid,  but 
merely  provides  for  a  review,  to  which 
there  was  no  op|>o.sition  by  the  A.sso- 
eiated  Press. 

Atlor..<-y.s  for  the  International  News 
rviec"  hist  summer  a.ski  d  Justice 
lirandeis  to  .stay  temporarily  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  lower  court,  but  this 
was  denied. 


.\s.s<K’iated  Pn-ss  newspuix'i'.s  carried 
the  following  brief  review  of  the  ca.se 
Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing: 

“The  case  of  the  Associated  Press 
against  the  International  News  Service 
for  pirating  A-ssociated  Press  news  was 
decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  New  Y’ork  district.  There  was 
the  right  of  api>eal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  both  sides  petitioned  the  Su- 
I)reme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
review  it,  the  A.ssociated  Press  being 
anxious  to  secure  a  decision  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject. 

“The  petition  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  recited  that  it 
’would  be  content  to  rest  its  rights  upon 
the  decisions  below  without  requesting 
the  Supreme  Court  to  assume  the  bur¬ 
den,  except  that  nothing  but  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  assure  this 
great  service  a  sound  and  indisputable 
foundation  ;ind  forestall  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  costly  and  harassing  litigation  all 
over  the  country  in  both  Federal  and 
Stale  court.s.’  ” 


Fred  J.  Wilson,  general  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service,  made 
the  following  statement  to  The  Epitok 
A.vu  Pt'BUSHL'K  Tuesday: 

“Granting  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  in  the  case  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  and  the  A.ssociated 
I’ress  reoiiened  a  controversy  which  is 
bound  to  have  a  most  important  effect 
on  every  news  service  and  every  news- 
paiHT  in  the  United  tSates. 

“The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  taken  becau.se  of  a  minority  opinion 
by  Ju.stice  Ward  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  be- 
cau.se  claims  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
news  fact  proprietorship  were  absolute¬ 
ly  unheard  of  and  new  in  law.  The 
opinion  of  the  other  two  members  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  contention  of  the  Associated 
ITess  that  it'  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
proprietorship  in  a  news  fact  The  mi¬ 
nority  decision  of  Justice  Ward  declared 
that  any  such  doctrine  was  ‘absurd.’ 

"The  contention  of  the  International 
News  Service,  that  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
once  that  knowledge  was  abandoned  to 
the  public  by  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  by  its  display  on  a  bulletin 
board,  became  public  property.  The 
whole  question  will  now  be  reopened 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  a  final  decision  will  be  reached  on 
this  principle,  which  the  International 


News  Service  has  contended  is  vital  to 
a  free  press  and  is  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  the  formation  in  the  United 
States  of  an  absolute  news  monopoly.” 


Technical  Publishers  Meet 
The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  Thur.sday  night  of  the  Technical 
Publicity  A.s.sociation,  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  was  “The  Art  of  Being  Solicited 
or  Who  Gets  the  Mo.st  Out  of  the  Inter¬ 
view.”  F.  R.  Davis,  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  treated  the  subject  from  the 
buyers’  point  of  view,  and  Henry  Lee,  of 
the  Slmmons-Boardman  Publishing  C6., 
presented  the  sellers’  side. 


RESIGNS  FROM  C.  P.  A. 

A.  R.  Alloway  Gives  up  Assistant  Mana- 
f(eri<hip  of  Canadian  Association. 

Toronto,  October  8. — A.  R.  Alloway, 
for  the  pa.st  two  years  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  management 
of  the  Stratford,  (Ont.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Alloway  formerly  had  experience 
on  daily  and  weekly  papers  both  in 
Ontario  and  We.stern  Canada,  while  Im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  going  to  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Press  Association,  he  was  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Printer  and  Publisher. 
He  succeeds  on  the  Stratford  Herald, 
M.  F.  Dunham,  who  is  joining  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Maclean  Publi.sh-' 
ing  Co.  •' 


MAYOR  THOMPSON  SUES 
THREE  CHICAGO  PAPERS 

Files  Declarations  in  Libel  Suits  Against 
Chicago  Tribune,  Herald,  and  News, 
and  Also  Arnold  Joerns,  Prominent 
Advertising  Man  -Total  Sum  Asked 
For  Amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

•Mayor  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  ha.s 
Hied  declarations  in  the  libel  suits  he 
brought  recently  against  the  Chicago 
Tiibune  Comi)any  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  it.s  editor,  James  Keeley;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
it.s  editor  and  publisher,  and  Arnold 
Joern.s,  prominent  advertising  man  and 
Chicago  .secretary  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  League,  'fhe  total  sum  a.sked 
from  those  publications  and  individuals 
amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

He  is  asking  $.'>00,000  from  the  Tribune 
for  printing  alleged  defamatory  .state¬ 
ments  contained  in  re.solutions  drawn  up 
by  the  National  Security  League,  which 
accu.sed  the  Mayor  of  disloyalty  and 
a.sked  his  removal. 

The  declaration  in  the  Mayor’s  suit 
against  the  Herald  and  James  Keeley. 
editor,  sets  forth  that  damages  are  ask¬ 
ed  on  the  grounds  of  an  editorial,  print¬ 
ed  August  8,  headed  “Thompson  vs. 
the  United  States,”  and  suggesting  that 
the  Mayor  “is  rapidly  earning  the  right 
to  a  prominent  standing  among  the 
wearers  of  the  Iron  Cross,”  and  of  pub¬ 
lication  on  September  5  of  the  Security 
League  resolutlona  In  this  suit  the 
damage  to  the  plaintiff  is  declared  to  bt> 
$250,000. 

Another  $250,000  is  asked  from  the 
Daily  News  and  Victor  F.  Lawson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  that  paper  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  resolutions  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  5. 

Arnold  Joerns,  as  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  League,  is  accused  of 
having  aided  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
resolutions  of  that  body  which  were  pub- 
li.shed  as  part  of  the  chapter’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
asked  from  him. 

Declarations  in  additional  suits  against 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  treasurer,  and  H. 
H.  Merrick,  president  of  the  League, 
a.sking  $200,000  each  for  their  part  In 
the  proceedings  of  September  5,  were 
al.so  filed. 


NEW  WAR  TAX  CHART  PUBLISHED 


Journal  of  Commerce  Issues  Compre¬ 
hensive  Report  of  Income  Section. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  October  8,  published  a  compre¬ 
hensive  chart  showing  the  operation 
of  the  income  tax  section  of  the  new 
war  revenue  law,  as  prepared  by  the 
National  City  Company,  of  New  York. 

It  gives  the  amount  and  the  per  cent, 
of  the  income  tax  upon  net  incomes 
from  $2,000  to  $100,000,000,  with  reduc¬ 
tions  on  incomes  of  $4,000  and  over, 
under  the  normal  tax  laws  of  Sept. 
8,  1916,  and  on  incomes  of  $2,000  and 
upward  under  the  now  law. 


Reorganize  Vermont  Paper 
The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Dally  News 
which  was  recently  purchased  from 
Joseph  Aulds  by  a  number  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Burlington  is  being  re¬ 
organized.  John'  H.  Lawton,  formerly 
of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening 
lournal  is  now  in  charge  of  the  paper. 
A  modern  mechanical  equipment  has 
been  ordered  and  various  changes  In 
the  working  force  of  the  paper  will 
be  made. 
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DISCUSS  OHGAIMZATION 
OF  CENSOHSIIIF  BOARD 


('.<l■lllniK^ioll  to  Iiii'Iuile  RepresentaliveH 
«»f  Vi'ar,  Navy,  and  Post  OflTire  Depart- 
iiifiitK,  and  KxporiH  Administrative 
Hoard.  ^  ill  (anilrol  Mails,  (Valdes,  and 
Telegraph  Lines. 

\N'a.siiin(:ton,  0<’toUT  9.- -The  I’n'sl- 
dent  and  hl.s  rnhinet  to-day  dis<-u.s.sed 
the  creation  of  a  tlovernnient  t'ensor- 
•sliiii  Itoard,  providt'd  under  the  "TradlnK 
with  the  Knemy”  act,  whl<'h  will  have 
immediate  control  and  sti|K‘rvislon  over 
the  maila,  cables,  and  telegraph  lines. 
This  Hoard,  which  will  shortly  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  President,  will  include 
reprcscntallve.s  of  War,  Navy,  and  Post 
Oltlce  l)ei)arttnents,  and  the  Kxports 
•Vdiiilnl.stratlve  Hoard. 

It  will  take  over  whatever  work  Is 
now  lieliiR  done  by  the  War  and  Navy 
IVimrtnients  In  the  censtir.shlp  of  <-a- 
bles  and  nie.ssjiBes  .sent  to  forelRn  coun- 
trie.s. 

The  censorship  of  m.alls,  esp<'clally  to 
Spain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
will  devolve  on  the  Army  and  Kxports 
Hoanl  representative.  Mr.  Hurleson 
wants  his  liepartment  to  refrain  as 
much  as  pos.slble  from  actually  oim-uIuk 
letters. 

Postmaster-General  Hurle.son,  after 
the  Cabinet  meetlnp,  said  that  the  Po.st 
Gttice  Department  Is  receiving  daily  ap¬ 
plications  from  German  lanRuapre  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  for  permits 
to  continue  prlntlnp  in  their  na¬ 
tive  lanKuase.s.  None  of  these  has 
been  acted  upon  yet,  but  p<'rmlts 
will  l»e  granted  within  the  next  ten 
days.  Newspapers  printed  In  (•erriian 
which  do  not  apply  for  such  pi'rmils 
will  b<'  required  to  print  parallel  Knglish 
translations. 


hgoth  givkn  ci.ock. 


Four  Hundred  F.mployees  Show  Appre¬ 
ciation  to  Heloved  Kinployer. 

The  confenuu'e  room  In  the  new  home 
of  the  IHdroit  News  was  put  to  its  first 
formal  u.se  a  few  days  ajio  when  a  Kold, 
bronze,  and  marble  mantel  clock  of 
rare  artistic  quality  was  presented  to 
George  G.  Hooth,  pre.sldent  of  the  Eve 
niiiK  News  Association.  The  gift  wa-s 
an  appre<'iation  of  Mr.  IhKdh’s  endeav¬ 
ors  during  the  pa.st  three  years  not  only 
to  produce  a  building  extraordinarily 
l)eautiful  and  efllcient,  but  to  provide 
every  conceivable  comfort  for  the  four 
htmdred  employees. 

The  clock  Is  of  special  design,  and 
comes  from  the  shops  of  the  E.  E.  Cald¬ 
well  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  does  much  of 
the  ornamental  metal  work  In  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Booth  was  lured  to  the  conference 
room  by  a  story  of  a  fallen  fixture,  and 
confronted  by  a  hundred  of  the  employ- 
ee.s — all  who  could  be  spared  from  their 
work.  The  presentation  .addre.ss,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  rank  .and  file  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  wa-s  made  by  A.  Ij.  Weeks,  dra¬ 
matic  critic. 


Sues  Paper  Company 
Fredrick  E.  Hastings,  a  stock  holder 
in  the  International  Paper  Company,  su¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  others.  Wednesdjiy 
In  New  York,  served  paiM-rs  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  .'iction  for  an  accounting. 
He  wants  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  directors  to  lx;  required  to  prepare 
and  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  as- 
.sets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation. 
He  alleges,  on  Information  and  l>elief, 
that  the  corporation  charged  off  for  de¬ 
preciation  .  in  four  and  a  half-years, 
ended  December  31,  1915,  the  sum  of 
$4,857,000,  before  determining  Us  sur¬ 
plus  net  profits  during  that  period. 


LITTLK  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 
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MERE  MENTION  OF  THIS  TRAGEDY  BRINGS  TEARS 


JUST  the  other  day,  Tom  Doerer,  sports  cartoonist  for  the  Ijanca.ster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer,  was  a-sked  whether  he  had  ever  bumped  Intji  a 
tragedy.  Tom  leaned  back  from  his  drawing  l/oard  and  said: 

“A  newspaper  artl.st  has  a  home  for  many  re.asons.  One  of  them  Is 

that  ho  wants  a  place 
where  he  can  get  three 
sciuaro  meals  a  day.  An¬ 
other  is  that  he  needs  a  re¬ 
turn  address  to  .stick  on 
the  back  of  his  drawing 
when  ho  shoots  it  away  on 
sjieculation.  Con.siderlng 
the  emharra.ssmont  .saved 
by  having,  a  house  address 
I  think  thiit  Is  the  most 
pl.ausiblo  rea.son  why  ar¬ 
tists  have  homes. 

“To  have  a  dr/iwlng  re¬ 
turned  to  you  at  the  art- 
room  before  the  flock  and 
probably  the  .strolling  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Is,  It  seems  to 
me,  one  of  the  greatest  lit¬ 
tle  tragedies  that  can  occur 
in  the  art-room.  “The  Re¬ 
turned  Ma.sterplece”  or 
‘Hack  Again’  wins  hands 
down  for  pathos.” 

Tom  knows.  He's  had 
the  experience.  And.  by 
the  way,  Tom  has  a  home, 
a  great  home.  Look  at 
him.  The  engraver  has 
almost  wrecked  his  baby, 
but  this  happens  to  be 
a  little  yarn  about  Tom, 
and  not  Tom's  baby.  Hut 
the  baby  Is  there,  and  the 
chickens,  too.  Yes,  In- 
dei'd,  Tom  has  a  home.  And 
he’s  a  cartoonist,  too. 

Tom  I>oerer  dashed  Into 
the  newspaper  business  In 
1904  as  .a  copy  boy  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Hal- 
Tom  Dogheu.  timoro  Herald.  Ixiter  he 

was  with  the  Baltimore  American,  and  then  with  the  Baltimore  News.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Philadelphia  Times  where  for  three  years  he  waw  sports  car¬ 
toonist.  When  the  Times  suspended  he  went  to  Boston  and  drew  .strips.  I.,a- 
ter  he  returned  to  Baltimore  to  work  on  a  cartoon  book  of  prominent  Mary¬ 
landers.  He  was  with  the  Baltimore  American  .six  years  as  general  artist. 
His  last  step  was  to  his  present  position,  sport.s  cartoonist  on  the  I.ancaster 
Intelligencer.  F'er  a  year  he  worked  on  outdoor  bulletins  as  picture  man 
and  wrote  a  sports  column.  To-di/y  he  is  l>oth  writing  and  drawing  sports. 

Tom  Doerer  writes  well  and  draw.s  well.  His  sports  stories  are  read 
with  genuine  interest,  and  his  cartoons  have  a  big  following.  Tom’s  a 
good  fellow.  Every  one  likes  him. 


DUPLICATE  REPORTS  AT 
$3  A  HUNDRED  OFFERED 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Will  Print 
Full  Reports  in  Quantities  for  Pub- 
lisliers’  Use-  Prices  for  This  Service 
Sharply  Advanced  Report  of  Referen- 
<liini  Vole  Awaited. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
having  In  mind  the  need  to  make  the 
cumber.Home,  full  audit  reports  available 
for  circulation  by  publisher-members  in 
their  promotion  advertising  campaigns, 
makes  a  speci;il  offer  on  duplicate  copies 
of  the.se  reports,  In  quantities,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  memlM'rs  by  the  Hureati. 

Reixuts  of  four  pages  will  co.st  $3  per 
hundred,  and  for  each  additional  page 
an  extra  charge  of  75  cents  per  hundred 
will  be  niiide.  The  former  rate  of  50 
cents  per  page  has  been  abandoned,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  iiicre/i.sed  cost  of  stock,  me- 
teriids,  labor,  etc. 

Tl\e  sp/'cl/il  service  thus  offered  con¬ 
templates  giving  “the  widest  po.ssible 
publicity  to  this  report,”  to  quote  from 
the  circuhir  announcement  of  the  plan. 

As  the  period  lixed  for  taking  of  the 
referendum  vole  on  the  By-Ixiw 
amendment  comes  to  a  cIo.se,  Tug  Kiu- 
Tou  AND  PrHT.isHKR  is  III  receipt  of  nu/n- 
erous  letteis  from  publisher  member  in 
which  file  dc'fects  of  both  the  Hy-I.,aw 
and  of  the  proposed  /imendment  are  dis- 
cus.sed  without  glove.s.  Widespread  ap- 
prov/il  of  the  position  t/iken  In  this  m.at- 
ter  by  Tug  Epitok  and  Puiii.isiigii  has 
been  exjiressed,  and  the  conviction  grows 
that  at  the  next  annual  convention  a 
new  Hy-Law’,  expre.ssing  the  will  and 
polic’y  of  the  publisher-members  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  the  figures  of  the  au¬ 
dit  reiHirts  will  bo  offered  and  accepted. 

While  the  defeat  of  the  proposeii 
fimendment  Is  hoped  for  by  many  pub¬ 
lishers  iind  advcrtl.slng  men.  It  Is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  existing  Hy-L/iw  Is  hanl- 
ly  le.ss  objectionable  than  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  tlii/t  the  real  remedy  must  be 
found  In  a  substitute  for  it. 


COOK  SELLS  ms  INTERKSTS 


Hll^ineNH  Manager  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Disposes  of  Stock. 

.lohn  O.  Pook  luif.  disposed  of  his 
half  inten'.st  in  Advertising  and  Sel¬ 
ling  to  R.  C.  Gilmc.re;  the  publisher 
and  half  owner  of  lhat  publication. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Gilmore  in  the  management  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling  for  about  two 
years.  Before  embarking  upon  the  sea 
of  trade  Journali.sm  Mr.  Cook  was  for 
many  years  the  business  manager  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Mail,  at  a  time 
when  that  paper  was  owned  by  Henry 
L.  Stoddard. 

Mr.  ('ook  Is  still  remembered  as 
chairman  for  a  number  of  years  of 
the  dinner  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
A. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  by 
either  Mr.  Cook  at-  Mr.  Gilmore  regard¬ 
ing  future  plans. 


Pro-German  Papers  in  Mexico  Hit 
Pro-German  newspapers  In  Mexico 
may  have  to  suspend  because  of  Ina¬ 
bility  to  obtain  news  print.  Ink  and 
equipment,  formerly  purcha.st'd  from 
American  Manufacturers  and  now  re¬ 
fused  under  the  "Trading^  with  the  En¬ 
emy”  law. 


Bryan  to  Address  Ad  Men 
William  Jennings  Bryan  will  address 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  at 
luncheon  Tuesday,  on  the  subject  of 
Woman  Suffrage.  Only  members  of  the 
club  will  be  admitted. 
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ANY  WAY  YOU  TAKE  IT 


THE  WORLD 


Leads  the  Field 
in  Advertising  in  September 

As  Usual 


Total  lines  of  advertising  carried  by  sixteen  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  New  York  during  September 

Total  lines  carried  by  The  World 
Gain  over  September,  1916 
Lead  over  nearest  competitor 
Lead  in  gain  over  nearest  competitor  . 

Percentage  of  total  business 
Lead  in  per  cent,  over  nearest  competitor  . 

January  1st  to  September  30th,  1917 

Total  lines  carried  by  The  World 
Gain  over  same  period,  1916 
Lead  over  nearest  competitor 
Lead  in  gain  over  nearest  competitor  . 

Percentage  of  total  business  .  .  . 

Lead  in  per  cent,  over  nearest  competitor  . 

No  matter  how  you  figure  it  The  World  shows 
the  lead,  by  the  month,  by  the  year — any  way.  The 
World  continues  to  set  a  higher  mark,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  summer  or  winter  The  World 
leads  the  New  York  field  in  advertising. 

That  is  because,  no  matter  when  or  how  it  is  tested 
by  advertisers  The  World  produces  the  results. 


76,879,481  lines 

1,321,243 

245,315 

159,342 

25,598 

14.8 

1.8 


10,236,729 

1,029,400 

1,256,381 

176,775 

13.3 

1.6 
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GOVERNMENT  INSPECTS 
CIRCULATION  METHODS 

I*ost  OfTire  Department  by  Power  Ob¬ 
tained  Throuph  Amended  Postal 

laws.  Makes  Careful  Serutiny  of 
Means  Employed  by  Second-Class 
Mail  Publications  to  Get  Subscribers. 
The  Post  Offloo  Department  Is  mak¬ 
ing  a  thoroufrh  analysis  of  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  pnblleation.s  enjoyinp  second- 
class  mail  privilepes,  to  get  snb.scrilx'rs 
and  to  fix  prices. 

Paragraph  3.  .section  419.  Postal  T,aws 
and  Repnlations,  as  amended  by  Order 
Xo.  189,  March  30.  1917.  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"(3.)  The  methods  of  a  publi.sher  in 
fixing  the  price  of  his  publication  or  in 
inducing  subscriptions  by  the  gi\ing 
of  premiums,  prizes,  or  other  consid¬ 
erations.  or  by  clubbing  his  paper  with 
other  pariers.  or  by  giving  commls.sions 
upon  subscriptions  obtained  by  agents, 
will  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  resyiect 
of  their  effect  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
the  subscription  list  and  upon  tbe  ques¬ 
tion  of  tbe  primary  design  of  the  pub- 
cMon.  Persons  whose  subsicrii>tio’' 
are  obtained  at  a  nominal  rate  cannot 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  ‘legitimate 
list  of  subscribers'  required  by  the  law. 
Subscriptions  are  regarded  as  at  a  nom- 
in.al  rate  when  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  methods  or  offers  effecting  a 
reduction  cf  the  regular  advertised  an¬ 
nual  subscription  price  to  the  extent 
and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  following  paragraphs  f.al  and  fb>; 

PKTATT.Kn  INTOgMATTON  WANTEP. 

"fa  1  Pubscriptions  obtained  at  a  re¬ 
duction  to  the  subscriber  of  more  than 
r.n  per  cent,  of  the  regular  advertised 
annual  price  for  a  single  subsscriptlon. 
whether  the  reduction  be  a  direct  dis¬ 
count  or  effected  through  a  rebate,  pre¬ 
mium  offer.  clTibbing  arrangements  with 
other  publications,  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  full  payment  is  made  at  one 
time  or  in  Instalments.  (The  actual 
cost  of  a  premium  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  shall,  together  with  the  pre¬ 
mium-subscription  offer,  be  filed  by  the 
publisher  with  the  Third  Assistant 
Pnntmaster-Oeneral.  Division  of  nassi- 
fication.  and  in  determining  the  v’aliie  of 
a  premium,  not  only  the  cost  but  the 
retail  vabie  and  worth  or  value  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  subscriber  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.) 

"(b.)  Subscriptions  obtained  through 
agents  or  agencies  on  commls.sion  or  in 
connection  with  clubbing  arrangements 
with  other  publications  in  cases  where 
the  amount  received  by  the  publisher, 
after  deducting  the  amount  allowed  or 
paid  as  commission,  or  as  a  rebate,  or 
through  other  arrangements,  is  less 
than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  the 
regular  advertised  annual  subscription 
price  of  the  publication.” 

Publlsbers  have  been  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  information  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  nassificatlon.  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  : 

(1.)  How  many  copies  of  the  above  lasuo 

(2.)  How  many  copies  were  circulated  to 
sirtwcrlbers  (a)  through  the  malls?  fb)  outside 
the  malls,  by  news  agents,  publisher’s  carriers, 
etc.? 

fS.)  How  many  copies  were  mailed  as  "sam¬ 
ple  copies”? 

t4.1  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  re¬ 
maining  copies? 

ffi.l  How  many  subscriptions  were  made  di¬ 
rect  to  the  piibllslier  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  publication  Is  sent,  paying  full  adver¬ 
tised  subscription  price  without  any  extraneous 

(fi.l  How  many  subscriptions  were  made  di¬ 
rect  to  tbe  publisher  by  the  persons  to  whom 
tbe  pnb’icatinn  is  *ent  In  connection  with  the 


offer  of  a  premium,  prise,  reduction  in  price, 
op  other  consideration? 

(Attach  a  sheet  showing  details  of  offers  un¬ 
der  which  these  subscriptions  were  obtained.) 

(7.)  (a)  How  many  subscrfptlons  were  ob¬ 

tained  through  agents  on  commission? 

(b)  How  many  In  connection  with  clubbing 
arr.angemi'nts  with  other  publications? 

(8.)  How  many  were  paid  for  by  others  than 
those  to  wlKim  the  copies  are  sent? 

(.Attach  a  statement  showing  price  paid  and 
full  details  of  arrangements  under  which  the;-e 
subscriptions  were  obtained.) 

(0.)  How  many  subscriptions  were  obtained 
In  some  otlier  manner? 

(Attach  a  statement  allowing  details  of  ar¬ 
rangements  under  which  these  snbscription.s 
were  obtained.) 

(10.)  (a)  Of  tlie  subscriptions  enumerateil 

in  answer  to  Questions  G  and  7  (a)  and  (b). 
Ihiw  many  were  obtained  at  a  reduction  to  tbe 
suliscriber  of  more  than  .AO  per  cent,  of  the 
regular  advertised  annual  subscription  price  for 
a  single  subscription,  whether  the  reduction  was 
a  direct  discount  or  effected  through  a  rebate, 
premium  offer,  clubbing  arrangement  with  other 
publications,  or  otherwise? 

(b)  Of  these  subserlptions,  how  many  were 
obtaimsl  since  May  1.  1917? 

(11.)  (a)  Of  the  copies  sent  in  fulfllment  of 
tlie  subscriptions  enumerated  in  answer  to 
Question  10  (b),  liow  many  were  sent  through 
the  mails? 

(b)  What  rate  of  postage  was  paid  on  such 
copies? 

(12.)  (a)  On  how  many  of  tbe  subscriptiona 
enumerated  In  answer  to  Questions  7  (a)  and  7 
(h)  did  .vou  receive,  after  deducting  tlie  amount 
allowtsi  or  paid  as  (suiimission,  or  as  a  rebate, 
or  through  oilier  arrangement,  less  tlian  .VO  per 
cent,  of  Hie  amount  at  the  regular  advertise.! 
annual  subscription  price? 

(.Attach  a  slieet  showing  complete  details  of 
arrangements,  offers,  etc.,  under  which  these 
Kiibscriiillons  were  obtained  and  tlie  amount  per 
subscription  which  yon  received  under  the  va¬ 
rious  offers.) 

<b)  Of  tliese  subscriptions,  how  many  were 
obtalne-l  since  May  1.  1917? 

(1.3.)  (a)  Of  the  copies  sent  In  fulfllment  of 
the  subscriptions  enumerated  In  answer  to 
Question  12  (b).  bow  many  were  circulate  I 
through  tbe  mails? 

(b)  What  rale  of  postage  was  paid  on  such 
copies? 


WOUI.D  ELIMINATE,  ZONE  TAX 


Senator  Penrose  to  Offer  .^nicntlmeiit  to 
Revenue  Kill  at  N'?xt  55e88ion. 

Washin’oton",  October  9. — Senator  Pen¬ 
rose,  ranking:  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  at  the  next  se.s.sion  of  Con- 
trre.ss  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  new  Revenue  act  to  eliminate  the 
zone  tax  on  advertising:  in  newspapers 
and  mag:azlnes. 

Mr.  Penrose  holds  that  the  tax  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  matter  should  be  increased 
over  the  one-cent-per-pound  rate,  but 
only  after  a  scientific  inve.stlg:atlon  by 
the  Po.st  Office  Committee.  Therefore, 
he  will  offer  a  bill  at  the  rtext  session' 
to  provide  for  such  an  investigation, 
with  the  idea  of  having  the  Post  Office 
Committee  report  a  bill  dealing  Justly 
with  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Senator  Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  yesterday  gave  out  an 
abstract  of  his  speech  on  the  Revenue 
bill,  in  which  he  objected  to  the  .second- 
cla.ss  rate  provision. 


OEEICE  COPIES  NOT  ENOUGH 


Circulation  Man  Derides  He  Must  Have 
“The  Editor  and  Publisher.” 

The  circulation  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  Western  daily  newspapers 
writes: 

“I  am  enclo.sing  herewith  check  in  the 
sum  of  $3,  for  which  you  may  send  m" 
The  Kuitor  and  Pi’Bi.isHER  fop  One  year 
For  the  purpose  of  economy  I  dl.scon- 
tinued  The  Editor  and  Pi’Busher  some 
months  ago,  as  I  had  access  to  copies 
through  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  office 
This  plan,  however,  has  not  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  must  have  The  Editor  and 
PrBLiSHER  at  my  home.” 


McGRAW  BUILDING  SOLD 


Purchased  by  United  Publishers’  Cor¬ 
poration  for  $1,300,000. 

The  United  Publl.shers’  Corporation, 
239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  pub- 
Ii.shers  of  some  twenty  or  more  leading 
trade  and  technical  papers,  including  the 
Iron  Age,  Dry  Goods  Economi.st,  Motor 
Age,  American  Architect,  etc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  largely  occupied  by 
it,  and  commonly  known  as  the  McGraw 
Building,  at  239-243  West  39th  Street. 
This  is  an  eleven-.story  and  basement 
loft  building,  measuring  194  feet  6  inches 
front  by  90  feet  deep,  and  entirely  oc- 
cujiied  liy  publishing  Intere.sts.  This 
purchase  was  consummated  through  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  Publisher.s’ 
Corporation  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
ownership  of  the  building.  Tlie  deal 
was  ba.sed  on  a  valuation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  more  than  $1,300,000. 


GUARDSMEN  TERRORIZE  EDITOR 


Secretary  of  War  Baker  Orders  Invesli- 
galion  of  Complaint  Made. 

On  reque.st  of  Representative  Hensley, 
of  .Missouri,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  has 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  comiilaint 
of  the  editor  of  the  Flat  River  (Mo.) 
Bead  Belt  News  that  officers  of  a  regi- 
mertt  of  National  Guard  from  Kan.sas 
City,  stationed  at  Flat  River  during  the 
riots  several  months  ago,  had  terrorized 
the  editor  and  threatened  to  de.stroy  his 
plant.  The  .soldiers’  action,  it  is  charged 
followed  a  refusal  of  the  editor  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  rejily,  which  he  considered  scur¬ 
rilous,  to  charges  of  misconduct  by  the 
•soldiers. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmington  (Mo.) 
Times  also  has  complained  of  the 
Guardsmen. 


Heads  Woman’s  Pre.<s  Association 
Mrs.  Ferd  E.  Fisher,  co-editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Women's  Press,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Press  Association,  supplanting 
Mi.ss  Ethel  ('olson,  book  reviewer  and 
special  writer,  for  the  Chicago  Herald. 


Ohio  Paper  Sold 

The  Springfield  (O.)  Morning  Sun  has 
been  purchased  by  Warren  A.  Myers,  a 
Springfield  manufacturer.  The  Sun 
was  founded  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  been  politically  independent. 


LIBERTY 

BONDS 

are  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  possibly 
make. 

The  next  best  invest¬ 
ment  is  a  Standardized 
and  Interchangeable 

INTERTYPE 

“The  Better  Machine" 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices: 

50  Court  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Amerita's  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Adr-ertssing  Agency*' 


§ 


n 


Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers. 

Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Section*  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
— Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Woodruff  Building,  Joliet,  Illinois 

Ofices:  Hm^  and  TravcW  Building.  Bovton;  Courier-Journal  Building.  Louu- 
Omi^tion  BtnUng.  Atlanta;  Tima  Diapticli  Building.  R  chmond:  506-8  Equitable 
Bulling.  BJumore;  319-20-21  Keith  &  Perry  Building.  Kanut  City;  503  Lumb« 
Exchange  Building,  Qaeago.  Room  1622—50  Broad  St..  New  York  (jity. 
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ARMY  CANTONMENTS 
AND  MILITARY  CAMPS  ALL 
OVER  THE  SOUTH 

are  putting  more  money  into  circulation  and  making  an 
active  market  for  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise: 

From  typewriters  to  automobiles; 

From  fly-swatters  to  scrub  brushes; 

From  breakfast  foods  to  chocolates  and  bon  bons! 

Everybody  k^ows  THAT! 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  old  shipyards,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  are 
working  full  capacity  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
started  to  fill  the  demands  for  ships. 

AMIDST  ALL  THIS  MILITARY  AND 
NAVAL  ACTIVITY  OBSERVE 

that  the  STEEL  Company  is  increasing  its  investment 
in  southern  plants  by  a  dozen  or  more  millions; 

that  another  huge  sugar  refinery  is  now  in  operation  in  a 

SOUTHERN  City; 

that  a  2000  acre  city  is  building,  based  on  300,000 
spindles,  which  will  be  the  largest  textile  plant  in  the 
South. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  investments  in  a  prospec¬ 
tive  future  of  wonderful  industry  and  prosperity  when  the 
white  dove  of  peace  shall  return  to  the  land. 

National  Advertisers  will  find  the  South  responsive  to 
newspaper  advertising.  This  is  the  psychological  time 
to  bring  their  products  before  these  consumers  while 
the  getting  is  good;  before  THEIR  share  of  this  ex¬ 
panding  market  has  contracted  other  buying  habits. 

This  list  comprises  the  leading  papers 
of  the  SOUTH 


ALABAMA. 

BlrmiiiBbaiu  Ledcer  (B) 
BlrminKiiaiu  Ase- 

Herald  (M) 

Birmlnstaam  Ase- 

Uerald  (S) 

BlrmluKbam  Newa  (U> 
Blriuinitliam  Mewa  (S> 
Mobile  KcKiatai*  (M) 
Mobile  Hesixar  (8) 
Mobile  Newa-ltem  1K> 
MoatBOimerr  Ad>  /  (M> 

vertlaer  (  ( 8 ) 


Net  Paid 
Clrenlatloa 


ai,7o« 
41,UUO 
4«.OUU 
16  361 
3U,38tt 
i>,600 
18,313 
3U.78S 


Loniairllle  Coarlcr- 
Joarnal 

lioaiavllle  Comrler- 
Joarnal 

tionlavllle  Tlmea 
Lonlaville  Herald 
Loaiavllle  Herald 
l.cxlnKtoa  Herald 
I.exlnston  Herald 


KENTUCKY. 


2,6UO  lU.OOO 
llaea  Ubaa 

.««  .e« 


.08  OO 

.07  .07 

.08  .08 

.04  .04 

.06  .06 

.03  .03 

.06  .04 

.03  .33 


Chattanooga  Newa  lE) 
CbattanooKa  Tlmea  (M) 
Chattanoosa  Tlmea  (8) 
Hemitbia  Nerra- 

Sclmltar  (B) 

Hemphia  Commercial 
Appeal  <M) 

Mempbia  Commercial 
Appeal  (S) 

Naabvllle  Tenneaaeean 
A  American  <M) 

Naabvllle  Tenneaaeean 
A  American  (8) 

Naahville  Banner  (E) 
Knoxville  Sentinel  (E> 


TENNESSEE. 
lE)  18,061 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Aahevllle  Tlmea  ( E)  3,173 

t'barlotte  Obaerver  (M>  13  UUU 

Charlotte  Obaerver  18)  17',830 

Greenaborei  (M)  10,088 

Dolly  Newal  t8>  14,046 

Winton  Salem  Sentinel  4E>  0.000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Columbia  Record  (E)  11,326 

Colombia  Record  tS)  0,210 

Colombia  State  (M>  18,601 

Greenville  Piedmont (E)  4,760 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  GeorKian  IE)  40,123 

Atlanta  Sunday 

American  (S)  86,027 

Colombna  Ledser  IE)  7,426 

Aosnata  Chronic.  (MAS)  8,000 

Macon  Telegraph  (M)  10,710 

Macon  Telesraph  (8)  10,710 

Ansmata  Herald  (E)  12,040 

AuKoata  Herald  <S)  12,040 

Savannah  Newa  (MAS)  14,087 


(MAS)  14,087 
FLORIDA. 
(El  4,028 


Penaacola  Newa  (El  4,028 

1‘enaacola  Journal  (Ml  6,800 

Penaacola  Journal  (8)  6,300 

Jackaonville  Timea- 

Unlon  (MAS)  24,608 

Jackaonville  Metropolial  B)  18,186 
LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleana  Item  (E)  66,048 

New  Orleana  Item  (8)  68,876 

New  Orleana  Tlmea- 

Picaynne  (M)  66,330 

New  Orleana  Tlmea- 

Plcayune  (S)  08,200 

New  Orleana  Dally 

Statea  (B)  87,403 

New  Orleana  Dally 

Statea  (S)  86,660 


Richmond  Newa 

Leader  (B) 

Newport  Newa  Preoa. 

Tlmea-Herald  (MAE) 
Newport  Newa  Dally 
Preaa  (S> 

Norfolk  Vlrslnlan 

Pilot  (M) 

Norfolk  Vlrstblan 

Pilot  (S) 


( S 1  86,660 

VIRGINIA. 


(A) 


ASK  US  QUESTIONS! 
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BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS  . 
HOLD  ANNUAL  SESSION 


AKKoriated  Business  Papers  Meet  in 
Chicaf(0  for  Three  Days’  Programme 
-  Governor  (Charles  S.  Whitman,  of 
New  York,  and  Dean  Walter  Williams, 
of  Missouri,  Speak. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Business  Paper.s,  Inc.,  was 
held  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  The 
programme  began  Thursday  morning  at 
ten  with  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  delegates  by  Harry  Schwarz- 
schild,  of  Shoe  Findings,  and  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  convention  committee. 
Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  responded. 

The  postal  situation  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  plans  and  policies  made 
necessary  by  the  passage  of  the  postal 
section  of  the  War  Revenue  bill  were 
considered.  The  discussion  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  address  by  Horace  T.  Hunter, 
vice-president  of  the  Maclean  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Toronto,  on  "Business  Pub¬ 
lishers’  War  Problems  and  How  the 
Canadian  Publishers  Are  Meeting 
Them.”  The  morning  session  closed 
with  an  address  on  “The  Affect  of  the 
Present  Situation  Upon  Business  Pa¬ 
per  Advertising  and  the  Outlook  for  the 
Future,”  by  J.  George  Frederick,  editor 
of  Adverti.slng  and  Selling,  New  York. 
C.  A.  Tupper,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trade  Press  Association,  presid¬ 
ed  at  the  morning  session. 

The  chairman  of  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  was  Arthur  Lb  Rice,  editor  of  Pow¬ 
er  Plant  Engineering,  Chicago.  Dean 
Whiter  Williams,  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  spoke  on  “Continuous  Educational 
Training  for  All  Editors.”  F.  M.  Feiker, 
editorial  director  of  Electrical  World 
and  Electrical  Merchandising,  New 
York,  gave  a  talk  on  “The  Business 
Paper  as  a  Leader  of  Opinion.”  An  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Increasing  and  Improving 
the  Intensive  Service  Rendered  by 
Business  Papers  to  Their  Clientele” 
was  given  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chicago. 
Ray  W.  Sherman,  of  Motor  World,  New 
York,  spoke  on  “More  Practical  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Merchandising  Papers." 

B.  S.  CARROLL  TALKS. 

“What  the  Eklltorial  Conference  Has 
Done  for  the  New  York  Editors”  was 
the  subject  of  a  talk  by  B.  E.  Carroll, 
editor  of  Textile  World  Journal,  New 
York.  Along  the  same  line,  David  Bee- 
croft,  editor  of  the  Class  Journal  Co., 
New  York,  spoke  on  “The  Possibilities 
and  Need  for  Nationalizing  the  Editor¬ 
ial  Conference  Work."  The  meeting 
ended  with  an  informal  discussion  from 
the  floor  of  “What  Space  and  Atten¬ 
tion  Should  Be  Given  to  Broad  Nation¬ 
al  Question  in  Business  Papers.” 

The  advertising  session  yesterday 
morning  was  presided  over  by  Roger 
W.  Allen,  of  American  Hatter,  New 
York.  The  following  addresses  were 
delivered:  W.  L.  Ware,  editor  of  Dry 
Goods  Reporter,  Chicago,  “The  Educa¬ 
tional  Value  and  Function  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Press  in  Promoting  Efficient  Mer¬ 
chandising.”  James  O’Shaughnessy, 
executive  secretary,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Chicago, 
“What  the  Advertising  Agent  Wants  of 
the  Business  Press.”  R.  Marshall,  of 
Concrete,  Detroit,  “What  the  Business 
Press  Wants  of  the  Advertising  Agent.” 
Charles  G.  Phillips,  of  Dry  Goods  Econ¬ 
omist,  New  York,  “The  Indebtedness  of 
Other  Forms  of  Advertising  to  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Press.' 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 


and  president  of  the  New  York  Busi¬ 
ness  Publishers’  Association,  “What  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Has  the  Publisher  for  Copy 
After  the  Space  Has  Been  Sold?”  Harry 
Tipper,  of  the  Automobile,  New  York, 
“Selecting  and  Using  the  Right  Adver¬ 
tising  Tool — The  True  Test  of  a  Master 
Workman.” 

DISCUSS  WAR  PROBLEMS. 

The  subject  of  the  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  meeting  was  “Business  and  the 
War.”  David  Beccroft,  editor,  thi 
Class  Journal  Co.,  New  York,  presided. 
The  addresses  and  speakers  for  this 
session  were  “The  Coordination  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Government,”  by  Waddell 
Catchings,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  cooperation  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defence.  “Transportation 
Problems,”  by  R.  H.  Alshton,  presiden 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  “Merchandis¬ 
ing  Conditions  and  the  War,”  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Swanson,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Ill.  “Uncle  Sam,  the 
World’s  Provider — and  His  Producers,” 
by  Carl  H.  Fast,  president,  the  Fast 
Sy.stems  Oo.,  Chicagxx  “Some  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Price  Regulation  and  Control,” 
by  Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton,  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  last 
night,  preceded  by  a  reception  in  the 
Elizabethan  room.  Congress  Hotel,  at 
6:30.  Arthur  J.  Baldwrin,  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  was  toast¬ 
master.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Governor  Charles  S.  Whit¬ 
man,  of  New  York.  His  subject  was 
“The  War  Responsibilities  of  Business 
and  the  Business  Press."  Douglas  Mal- 
loch,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  “The  Seven 
Sinners  of  Business,”  and  John  W. 
O’ljcary,  pre.sldcnt  of  the  Chicago  As 
sociation  of  Commerce,  on  "The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business.” 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
devoted  entirely  to  business  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 


AD  MAGAZINE  IMPROVES 


Associateil  Advertising  Continues  to 
Make  Rapid  Strides  Forward. 

As.soclated  Advertising,  published 
monthly  by  the  As-soci-ated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  W’orld,  in  its  new  clothes, 
is  all  dressed  up  and  has  plenty  of  places 
to  go — it  is  a  welcome  guest  every  month 
in  the  offices  of  thousands  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men. 

The  change  in  the  size  of  Associated 
Advertising  adds  notably  to  the  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  of  the  magazine. 
It  also  makes  it  ea.sier  to  read. 

Editorl.ally  and  typographically  As- 
.sociated  Advertising  is  leaping  ahead  by 
the  well-known  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  extends  all  good 
wishes. 


To  Open  St.  Louis  Office 
The  office  of  the  field  secretary  of 
the  Mis.souri  Press  As.sociation  will  be 
e.stablished  in  the  room  of  the  St.  Louis 
ChamlK-r  of  Commerce  on  January  1. 
The  position  of  field  secretary  was  cre¬ 
ated  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
a.ssoeiation.  His  duties  will  include 
buying  print  papt'r  and  other  supplies 
for  members  of  the  association.  The 
appointment  of  a  man  to  fill  this  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  been  made. 


Print  Theatre  Section 
The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  re¬ 
cently  printed,  as  a  part  of  a  regular 
edition,  a  twelve-page  section  devoted 
entirely  to  a  new  motion  theatre  in 


PRESS  CLUB  HONORS  WOOD 


Gives  Dinner  for  W'ell-Known  New  York 
Newspaper  Man  in  Service. 

George  Wood,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  midnight  dinner  given  by  the  Press 
Club  Saturday  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  VV’ood’s 
<leparture  for  the  front  with  a  hospital 
unit.  The  menu  described  the  event  as 
a  “Dinner  in  Honor  of  Mr.  George  Wood, 
upon  his  entry  into  service  of  United 
States  for  the  Great  War,  October  6, 
1917.”  Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun  presented  Mr.  Wood  with  a 
wrist  watch. 

Edward  Percy  Howard,  president  of 
the  Press  Club  presided.  The  speak¬ 
ers  were:  Arthur  Curtis,  of  the  World; 
John  A.  Hennes.sy,  past  president  of  the 
Press  Club,  and  Dan  C.  Nolan,  editor  of 
the  Yonkers  Daily  News,  on  which  pa- 
I>er  Mr.  Wood  was  once  employed. 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  club  have 
enli.sted  for  military  service. 


MARKET  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 


St.  Louis  to  Use  Advertising  to  Extend 
City’s  Trade  in  Texas. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  completed  an  arrangement  with  the 
Houston  Post  and  Fort  Worth  Record 
to  carry  on  a  trial  campaign  of  market 
publicity  in  Texas,  as  the  first  step  in  a 
plan  for  extending  the  trade  territory 
of  St.  Louis  by  means  of  advertising. 
If  the  Texas  experiment  is  successful 
the  advertising  will  be  attempted  in 
other  trade  territories. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  public¬ 
ity  committee,  of  which  Byron  W. 
Moser,  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company,  is  chairman,  calls  for  an  ad- 
verti.sing  expenditure  by  various  St. 
Louis  firms,  their  advertisement  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  page  with  a  column  write-up 
of  St.  Louis  as  the  logical  market  for 
Texas.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
supply  the  column  write-up,  which  will 
be  changed  each  week. 


MOVIES  FOR  AD  CLUBS 


Members  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  Offer  Four 
Films  About  Advertising. 

P.  S.  Florea,  secretary-manager  of 
As.sociated  Advertising  Clubs,  announces 
that  the  As.sociation  will,  during  the 
present  winter  season,  route  four  films 
to  advcrti.sing  clubs  holding  membership 
in  the  organization,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  charge  except  the  express  charges 
to  and  from  the  clubs  ordering  the  films. 

In  addition  to  “Mr.  Noad’s  Adless 
Day”  and  “You  Want  Something,”  which 
the  Association  produced,  it  is  also  rout¬ 
ing  “The  Link,”  produced  by  the  Fire¬ 
stone  people,  of  Akron,  and  “Thomas 
J  efferson  Morgan,  P.  J.  G.,”  produced  by 
the  Curtis  I'ublishing  Company. 


Writes  Book  of  Army  Rhymes 
Earl  H.  Emmons,  who  conducts  a 
column  of  verse  entitled  “The  Rimic 
Newsmonger,”  in  the  American  Printer 
of  New  York,  has  written  a  new  book 
of  army  rhymes  called  “Versified  .Ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  V.  C.  A.,”  published 
by  R.  S.  Dunne,  11  Ea.st  3Gth  Street, 
New  York. 


Leaves  Journal  of  Commerce 
Arnold  A.  Mowbray  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  to  become  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Childe  &  Schmidt,  “consult¬ 
ing  experts  In  newspaper  and  general 
publicity,”  who  have  offices  at  32  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


AD  AFFILIATION  PLANS 
BIG  ROCHESTER  MEETING 


Former  President  Taft,  Ivy  L.  Lee,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
Douglas  Malloch,  Associate  Editor  of 
American  Lumberman,  to  Address 
Convention  of  Ad  Clubs. 

The  following  tentative  programme 
for  the  Advertising  Affiliation  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  in  Rochester 
October  26  and  27,  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  programme  committee: 

FUIDAY  EVE2.\TNG,  OOTOBER  26,  8  P.  M., 
ItOCHEMTEIR  AD  CLUB  BiOaMiS. 

Topic:  "Sales  MsDagement.”  Speakers: 

George  W.  Hopkins,  sales  manager,  Columbia 
Pbonograph  Co. ;  J.  W.  Bruce,  sales  councillor, 
formerly  of  tbe  American  Tobacco  Co. ;  J. 
George  Frederick,  tbe  Business  Bourse,  Kew 
York  city. 

AVTUItDAY,  OCTOBBU  27,  9  A.  M.,  BCOHEK- 
TEU  AD  CLUB  BOOMS. 

Topic:  "Circular  Letters.”  Cbalrman,  E.  P. 
drocker;  speakers:  Charles  B.  Weirs,  tbe  Larkin 
Co.,  Buffalo;  Homer  J.  Buckley,  Chicago,  111.; 
J.  C.  Babming,  Cleveland,  O. 

SECOND  SEISBION,  10 :45  A.  M. 

Topic:  "Printing  and  Arrangement.”  Chair¬ 
man,  Elmer  Adler ;  speakers :  Frederic  W.  Goudy. 
Gilbert  Farrar,  O.  M.  Brodfuebrer,  manager  copy 
and  art  department,  Chicago  Tribune  (Illustrated 
with  lantern  slides). 

12  O’CLOCK,  LUNCHEON,  HOTEL  BOCllEri'Kll 
AD  CLUB  BOOMS. 

.1:30  P.  M.,  BOCHESTEiH  AD  CLUB  BOOlMS. 

'Topic:  "Vigilance  Work  and  Better  Business 
Bureau,”  Cbalrman,  S.  A.  Welssenburger,  Cleve¬ 
land;  speakers:  Merle  Sidener,  cbalrman  vigi¬ 
lance  work  of  A.  A.  C.  of  W. ;  Edward  Clifford, 
iMinueapolis  Journal ;  Warren  8.  Platt,  president 
uV'aUoual  Petroleum  Works,  Cleveland;  A.  F. 
Osborn,  Buffalo. 

3  P.  M.  SESSION. 

Topic:  "What  Should  tbe  Advertlsiug  Club  do 
for  Me?”  Chairman,  Balpb  Burstow ;  speaker: 
B.  V.  Mitchell.  Canton,  O. 

In  addition  former  President  Taft  will 
speak  on  “After  the  War,  Everlasting 
Peace.”  Ivy  L.  Lee,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  will  speak  on  “Immediate 
IToblem  of  American  Business.”  Doug¬ 
las  Malloch,  associate  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Lumberman,  will  talk  on  “The  Sev¬ 
en  Sins  of  Business.” 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ADVERTISING 


Booklet  Published  by  A.  A.  C.  W.  Shows 
Growth  of  Advertising  Teaching. 

The  national  educational  committee  of 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  has  is¬ 
sued  a  booklet,  “Instruction  in  Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  States,”  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Advertising. 

The  booklet  indicates  the  remarkable 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
teaching  of  advertising,  particularly  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  interested  persons  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  P.  S.  Florea,  secretary-manager 
of  Aasociated  Advertising  Clubs,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Redfield  to  Address  Editors 
William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  address  the  Editorial 
Conference  of  the  New  York  Buslnc.ss 
Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  Tuesday  at  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  54th  Street,  west  of  Broad¬ 
way.  Secretary  Redfield’s  .subject  will 
be  “The  Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act.” 


Publish  Klondike  Edition 
The  D.awson  (Ala.ska)  News,  a  pio¬ 
neer  new.spaper  of  the  interior  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  has  jiist  put  out  a  forty-two-page 
Klondike  Edition  commemorating  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Interior.  The 
edition  is  well  Illustrated. 


H.  E.  Cleland,  of  the  Newark.  The  section  included  seven 
pages  of  advertising. 
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Some  Rules  for  News  Writers 


Brevity,  simplicity,  accuracy — these  three  constitute  the  primary  elements  of  correct  news 
writing. 

Of  the  three  ACCURACY  is  first  in  importance. 

Better  not  say  it  in  print  at  all,  than  misstate  it. 

Speed  is  essential,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  safety. 

The  most  dangerous  and  costly  condemnation  of  a  newspaper  is  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  for 

facts. 

A  malicious  writer  of  inaccuracy  is  a. cowardly  falsifier — he  hides  behind  the  barricade  of 
anonymity  to  befoul  the  minds  of  honest  people  wlio  look  to  him  for  truth. 

One  who  has  not  the  mind  and  conscience  to  write  honest  news  re])orts  has  no  ])lace  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office. 

Temper  the  winds  of  publicity  for  the  shorn  lamb:  Do  not  write  disgraceful  reports  of  iden¬ 
tified  children  or  mentally  irresponsible  people.  Perverse  acts  by  children  may  mean  only  misdi¬ 
rected  energy.  Don’t  blight  a  child’s  life  by  unconsidered  news  writing. 

There  is  nothing  “funny”  in  poverty,  disgrace,  insanity,  misery  or  human  deformity.  I’eo- 
])le  PITY  such  victims  and  do  not  enjoy  reading  half-baked  jokes  about  them. 

Treat  with  special  consideration  news  concerning  women,  clergymen  and  others  whose  virtue, 
or  pretension  of  virtue,  is  their  chief  life  asset. 

Treat  with  respect  the  opinions  of  people  based  upon  their  religious  or  political  faith  and  make 
no  reflections  on  racial  characteristics.  The  meanest  insult  is  the  one  which  implies  degradation  of  a 
])erson  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  fathers.  As  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  write  thus  unjustly. 

In  writing  of  an  organization  beware  of  your  generalizations,  for  you  are  referring  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  If  you  were  to  write  of  the  misconduct  of  an  individual  labor  leader,  for  instance,  you  would 
not  im])ute  dishonesty  to  the  union  which  is  composed  of  presumably  honest  working  men.  Do  not 
forget  that  honest  stockholders  may  be  behind  dishonest  corporation  officials.  W^hen  you  write  of  a 
“lodge,”  a  “school,”  a  “profession,”  remember  that  you  are  writing  of  groups  of  individuals. 

The  brightness  of  life  is  certainly  as  interesting  as  the  shadows.  The  greatest  police  reporters 
are  those  able  to  see  through  the  gloom  of  crime  and  misery  and  write  humanly  of  their  observations. 
A  park  in  New  York  is  named  in  honor  of  a  police  reporter  who  wrote  sympathetically  and  construc¬ 
tively  of  the  poor  and  miserable.  Splendid  copy  usually  flows  from  the  hand  of  a  news  writer  who 
believes  that  there’s  some  good  in  every  man. 

There  is  often  more  interest  in  THINGS  than  i/i  PEOPLE.  You  will  make  your  news- 
])aper  as  common  as  the  commonest  mind  if  you  dwell  on  the  actions  of  PEOPLE  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  discussion  of  THINGS.  Read  any  of  the  po])ular  science  magazines  to  find  a  class  of  matter 
which  may  be  had  locally,  if  reporters  will  seek  it  out. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  subject  is  “news”  if  it  bas  not  been  printed  or  is  not  generally  known, 
])rovided  it  is  of  general  interest.  The  tendency  to  conventionality  is  strong  among  news  writers,  but 
the  least  conventional  men  have  become  the  greatest  writers  and  editors. 

The  first  instruction  a  cub  receives  is:  Always  get  answ^ers  to  the  following  questions:  Who, 
wherQ,  when,  how  and  why.  Almost  every  reporter  can  get  answers  to  the  first  four,  but  only  the  tal¬ 
ented  fellows  come  back  to  the  office  with  the  answer  to  the  latter  ciuestion  and  the  “why  of  it”  is 
usually  the  most  important  feature.  The  life  of  the  editorial  page  is  based  upon  the  WHY  of  things. 

Perhaps  the  first  element  of  a  good  reporter  is  honor,  though  an  honorable  man  might  fail  if 
he  did  not  possess  other  qualities.  But  a  man  without  honor  is  certain  to  fail  in  news  writing,  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  broad  sense  and  on  a  long  reach. 

The  best  wTiting  rule  to  insure  safe  copy  is:  Write  of  strangers  with  as  much  consideration 
of  their  rights  and  natural  sensibilities  as  you  would  write  of  a  personal  friend.  If  this  rule  is  con¬ 
scientiously  follow^ed,  coupled  with  a  rigid  effort  to  obtain  accuracy,  the  danger  of  libel  or  other  em¬ 
barrassment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Be  a  good  listener — never  hesitate *to  make  notes — don’t  believe  all  you  hear — write  what  is 
interesting — keep  your  mind  agile,  young  and  receptive — and  be  assured  that  no  work  in  the  realm 
of  commercial  life  compares  with  newspaper  reporting  and  writing  for  opportunity  to  serve  social  ad¬ 
vancement  and  the  highest  personal  ideals. 


From  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
SEPTEMBER  22,  1917 


POST  IN  EDITORIAL  ROOMS. 
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Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  Inside  Story  of  Revolutiina 

One  of  the  Greatest  Joonal 


When  Russia’s  autocratic  regime  was  swept  away,  the  editors  of  The  Evening  Mail  appreciated  the  vast  historical 
importance  of  the  swift  and  successful  revolutionary  upheaval.  They  determined  to  cover  the  story  in  the  biggest  possible 
way.  Four  seasoned  writers,  internationally  known,  were  hurried  away  to  Russia  as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  them. 

The  first  to  retum  is  RHETA  CHIf^DE  DORR.  She  brought  back  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  most  uemarkable 
stories  ever  written.  The  Evening  Mail  is  now  publishing  this  story,  a  chapter  a  day,  and  each  day’s  insfalrrtent  is  a  last¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  written  history  of  the  great  war. 
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Rheta  Childe  Dorr  in  Headdress  of  Russian  Red  Cross  Nurse. 
Mrs.  Dorr  wore  this  coif  as  a  disguise  in  getting  to  the  fighting  front  with 
the  famous  “Battalion  of  Death,”  the  wonderful  women  soldiers  of  Russia. 


Others  have  braved  dangers  and  hardships  to  write  about  New  Russia.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  claim  to  recognition  lies 


not  in  the  circumstance  that  she  covered  her  assignment  faithfully  and  wrote  her  story  like  a  good  reporter,  which  she  did. 
THE  GREATNESS  OF  HER  ACHIEVEMENT  IS  OWING  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  WITH  EXCEPTIONAL 


THOROUGHNESS  AND  INSIGHT  AND  WITH  GREAT  PERSONAL  COURAGE  SHE  PENETRATED  TO 
THE  HEART  OF  RUSSIA,  MINGLED  WITH  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE,  AND  EVEN  SMUGGLED  HERSELF 
TO  THE  B.^TTLE  LINES  TO  GET  THE  REAL,  SIGNIFICANT,  INSIDE  FACTS. 

One  of  America’s  greatest  news  gatherers,  a  man  whose  name  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and  most  efficient  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  declares  that  Mrs.  Dorr’s  story  of  Russia  stands  out  as  a  masterpiece  of  good  reporting. 

Of  course  The  Evening  Mail  is  proud  of  Mrs.  Dorr’s  work.  It  is  a  piece  of  typical  American  enterprise  of  the  finest 
sort.  And  liecause  every  sentence  rings  with  true  patriotism  and  American  feeling,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  give  her  story  to  the  public. 


THE  EVENI 
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Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  Mrs.  Dorr  is  treating  in  her  series,  which  will  run  through 
twenty  or  more  instalments: 

Anarchy  and  Chaos  in  Russia — How  a  Dream  of  Liberty  Turned  into  a  Nightmare. 

Freed  Russia  Snatched  from  Her  Liberators  by  the  Committee  of  Soldiers  and 
Workmen — How  the  Army  Became  a  Lawless  Mob. 

Lenine  and  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  Reign  of  Death,  in  which  they  Sought  to 
Force  Russia  into  a  Separate  Peace  with  Germany. 

How  Kerensky  and  Korniloff  Met  but  Parted  without  Acting  to  Save  the  Russian 
Army — How  the  Sun  of  Hope  Set  Behind  Clouds  of  Socialistic  Madness. 

Russia  Looks  to  America  for  Her  Salvation — Soldiers’  Abuse  of  New- Won  Free¬ 
dom  Imperils  all  Authority. 

Women’s  Regiment  of  Death  the  Most  Remarkable  Development  of  the  World 
War — A  Word-Picture  by  an  Eye-Witness  in  Their  Barracks  at  the  Front. 

Inside  Story  of  the  Women’s  Regiment — How  They  Cheered  when  the  Order  Came 
to  Attack  the  Germans. 

Russians  from  the  United  States  Denounce  America  in  “Soap-Box”  Speeches — 
Exiles  Returning  from  Siberia  and  America  a  New  Problem  for  Russian  Freedom. 

Possibility  of  a  Puppet  King — Terrorists  May  Drive  Russia  into  Acceptance  of  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy  as  a  Compromise. 

Russian  Prince  who  Murdered  Rasputin  Tells  His  Own  Story  of  the  Killing — 
Prince  Yussupoff  Now  a  Popular  Hero. 

Secrets  of  the  Russian  Court  Revealed  by  the  Czarina’s  Confidante — Slander 
Against  the  Empress’  Character  Denied. 

Anna  Vyroubova,  Alleged  Accomplice  of  Rasputin  and  Intimate  of  Czar’s  Family, 
Reveals  Empress’  Battle  to  Keep  Her  Children  Safe  from  Fr.volity  and  Debauchery 
of  the  High  Nobility. 

Other  newspapers  are  sharing  and  may  yet  share  with  The  Evening  Mail  in  the  rights  to  publish 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  story  of  New  Russia.  Already  The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate  has  placed  the  series 
with  some  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the  country,  with 

Over  2,000,000  Daily  Circulation 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  papers  that  have  already  subscribed  for  the  service: 

Chicago  Daily  News  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph 

Boston  Post  Des  Moines  Register 

Philadelphia  Press  Portland  Oregonian 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 

Detroit  Journal  Houston  Chronicle 

Toledo  Blade  Lincoln,  Neb.,  State  Journal 

The  Evening  Mail  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  enterprise  in  covering  the  situation  in  New 
Russia  is  but  one  more  evidence  of  its  determination  to  give  its  readers  and  advertisers  the  BEST  and 
MOST  PROGRESSIVE  service  which  a  daily  newspaper  is  capable  of  givnng. 
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editorial 


THK  MOVING  FIN(;KR  WRITFS 

S1>)\VGV  blit  surely  the  men  in  command  of 
the  Shiji  of  State  are  cominB  to  realize  that  an 
eeonomie  condition  which  menaces  the  existence 
of  our  newspapers  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  itself. 

A  majority  of  our  lawmaker.s.  and  of  our  busine.ss 
men,  oppose  the  principle  of  (lovernment  owner¬ 
ship  of  industries.  The  propo.sal,  first  made  throush 
the  columns  of  Tub  Koitor  and  Pi-blisiier,  that 
news  print  .should,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  lie 
rnanufaciured  and  .sold  on  (lovcrnmcnt  account,  met 
with  .small  favor.  It  was  a  dan.ijerous  innovation! 
It  would  establi.sh  a  danKcroiis  precedent,  pointing 
towards  paternalism  in  government! 

Hut,  as  the  nation's  task  in  the  war  assumeel 
larger  proiHirtioii.s,  and  the  tiovernment's  vital  need 
to  keep  in  intimate  contact  with  the  people  became 
more  and  more  obvious,  the  spectacle  of  a  nation’s 
pre.ss,  shackled  and  strangled  through  the  greed  of 
palter  manufacturers  for  exce.ssive  profits,  took  on  a 
si'rious  a.spect.  It  has  now  become  clear  to  many 
of  our  public  men  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
is  quite  as  much  at  stake  in  this  matter  as  the 
welfare  of  the  newspaiters. 

Hrofitteering  is  not  to  be  iiermitted  to  cripple  the 
work  of  our  armed  forces  in  the  war;  and  the  con¬ 
viction  is  gaining  ground  that  it  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cripple  the  nation’s  third  arm  of  defence — 
a  free  presa 

The  news  print  manufacturers  were  told,  in  edi¬ 
torials  in  Tub  Kuitou  and  Pi'Uuisiibr  a  yeai  ago,  that 
to  iK-rsist  in  a  ixilicy  of  impo.siiig  ruinous  prices  for 
paper  on  publi.shers  was  to  travel  the  .straight  road 
toward  Government  control  of  their  niilla  They 
accepted  the  hazard.  And  they  have  only  their 
avarice  to  blame  for  the  issue  they  now  face. 

1  lollar-hunger  is  a  controlling  thing  with  many 
of  our  big  business  men.  I^ong  immunity  from 
accountability  for  i>olicies  of  ruthlessnc.ss  in  the 
conduct  of  great  corporations  has  emlioldeiied  some 
of  our  Caidains  of  Industry.  Kthical  con.sidera- 
tions,  moral  values,  and  patriotic  obligations  have 
iH-eii  left  behind,  to  be  utilized  by  ‘’sentimentalists,” 
by  men  of  weaker  mould  and  lesser  breed. 

The  harvest  is  ripening.  The  day  of  judgment 
for  ruthle.ss  men  and  of  adjustment  for  ruthless 
methods  looms  ju.st  ahead.  The  next  s»‘ssion  of 
the  Congress  .should  write  the  closing  chapter,  so 
far  as  existing  conditions  in  the  news  print  market 
are  concerned. 

No  duty  which  faces  the  new  Congress  is  more 
vital  and  imi»erative  than  the  duty  to  end,  through 
the  means  provided  in  the  Smith  resolution,  the 
sini.ster  grip  which  the  paper  manufacturers  have 
upon  the  new.spapers  of  America. 

HOW^  THE  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  SERVED  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

L.  TISCH,  advertising  manager  of  the  Palge- 
^  Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  in  a  recent 
eu'ticle  in  The  Editor  and  Puuljshbr,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  newspapers  have  a  long  road  to 
travel  before  they  shall  attain  the  efficiency  of  other 
advertising  media — specifying  the  magazines  as  ex¬ 
amples  for  the  newspapers  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Tisch  admits  that,  during  the  present  year, 
which  he  calls  a  “critical  period”  for  the  automobile 
industry,  the  manufacturers  have  met  the  crisis  by 
largely  increasing  their  use  of  newspaper  space. 
The  result  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  doing  a  larger  business  than  ever  before,  in 
spite  of  the  fears,  entertained  a  few  months  ago, 
of  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  our  entrance  into 
the  world  war. 

Those  fears  were  not  all  idle  ones.  WThen  a  coun¬ 
try  goes  to  war  only  those  industries  which  serve 
an  essential  purpose,  oater  to  a  vital  need,  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  period  of  prosperity.  It  became  the  task  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  fur¬ 
ther  educate  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  use  the  automobile — to 
o€irry  to  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  auto 
must  not  be  classed  with  so-called  luxuries  or  as  a 
dispensable  thing. 

Public  thought  had  to  be  stabilized.  How  was  this 


INCONSISTENCIES  of  opinion, 

*  arising  from  changes  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  often  Justifi¬ 
able. —  Webster. 

acoomplished?  What  clas.se8  of  publications  in  this 
country  influence  public  thought  most  quickly  and 
effectively?  Not  the  magazines,  nor  the  periodioals 
which  are  bought  for  other  reasons  than  that  of 
their  news  value.  The  automobile  advertisers  knew 
that  they  must  use  the  daily  newspapers  if  they 
were  to  get  into  direct  contact  with  the  people  and 
have  any  success  In  moulding  current  opinion. 

Tne  experience  of  this  year  should  serve  to  re¬ 
move  many  illusions  about  advertising  media  held 
by  some  of  the  automobile  people.  That  iUtLsion 
which  would  classify  the  newspapers  as  of  less  value 
than  the  magazines  has  no  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  .«o  progressive  as  Mr.  Tisch. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 

HE  annual  convention  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  held 
in  Atlanta  this  week,  brought  together  the  cir¬ 
culation  men  of  the  two  great  nations  of  this 
continent  in  a  new  way.  The  mutuality  of  their 
busine.ss  interests  had  always  Is'cn  recognized.  Now 
they  recognize  the  mutuality  of  patriotic  purpose 
in  the  world  war,  and  join  hand.s  in  a  bond  of 
common  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

I’erhaps  never  Ix'fore  has  occasion  arisen  for  the 
membci'.s  of  an  as.sociation,  assembled  in  conven¬ 
tion,  to  send  identical  mes.sages  of  loyalty  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  I’remier 
of  Canada.  This  the  ciiculation  managers  of  the 
two  cc'Untries  have  done. 

This  convention  of  circulators  has  Isicn  held  at 
a  time  when  the  part  jdayed  by  them  in  the  con- 
(iuct  of  new.sjiapers  has  come  to  be  properly  ap¬ 
praised.  Their  coiiperation  with  their  publishers  in 
.solving  the  serious  economic  iiroblems  of  the  past 
year  has  been  noteworthy — in  many  instances, 
doubtle.ss,  tipping  the  se'ales  on  which  the  problem 
of  survival  was  being  weighed.  They  have  helped 
to  readjust  the  selling  policies  of  their  paper.s,  to 
eliminate  waste,  to  do  avvay  with  ruinous  compe¬ 
tition. 

These  meetings,  in  the  course  of  which  these 
men  exchange  ideas  and  experiences,  strengthen 
them  immeasurably  for  the  tasks  that  confront  them 
in  their  re.spective  fields.  The  personal  contact  ^ 
with  the  other  fellow,  under  au.spices  where  petti¬ 
ness  is  not  in  fashion,  does  much  to  broaden  the 
view  of  the  man  who  may  otherwise  stick  too 
close  to  his  pioblcin  to  realize  all  of  its  bearings. 

The  circulator  who  went  to  Atlanta  took  with 
him  something  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund 
of  experience.  He  takes  home  with  him  all  that 
his  fellows  had  to  give — plus  a  new  spirit  of  fight 
and  a  new  determination  to  win. 

HERBERT  HUNT,  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

I'T  West  the  men  of  the  newspaper  indu.stry  all 
know  Herbert  Hunt,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  News.  He  has  stood  out  on  the 
tiring  line  of  service,  filling  the  years  with  useful 
effort  and  garnering  such  fruitage  as  comes  to  the 
man  who  labors  unselti.shly  for  the  common  good. 

Herbert  Hunt  is  ill.  He  has  made  a  plucky  tight 
for  tive  years,  having  undergone  numerous  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  relief  of  a  dangerous  malady.  A  few 
days  ago  S.  A.  Perkin.s,  his  employer,  gave  him 
leave  of  absence,  on  full  pay,  for  whatever  time 
may  be  required  to  regain  his  health. 

Accustomed  to  tighting  the  battles  of  the  people, 
Herbert  Hunt,  type  of  the  best  that  our  craft  can 
show,  now  starts  a  fight  for  himself — for  the  win¬ 
ning  lack  of  his  broken  health. 

In  this  fight  Herbert  Hunt  will  have  the  affec¬ 
tionate  good  wishes  of  his  conferrees  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession;  and  he  should  be  the  recipient  of 
letters  from  scores  of  them  who  read  this — letters 
written  to  hearten  him  in  his  struggle,  and  to 
help  him  win  it. 


CONGRES.S  DID  NOT  FAIL 

OLUIN  AFIMSTHONG,  in  the  course  of  his 
addre.ss  at  the  Sphinx  Club  dinner,  in  which 
he  di.scussed  the  matter  of  paid  advertising 
campaign  for  the  Liberty  Bonds  and  other  popular 
war  securities  stated  that  the  failure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  advertise  the  bonds  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  fund 
for  the  purpose. 

“Secretary  McAdoo  believe.s  in  advertising,  and 
he  regrets  that  he  hasn’t  the  money  to  advertise 
the  loan  extensively,”  he  .said. 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  flotation  expen.ses 
of  the  bond  offerings  the  amount  asked  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — making  an  allow- 
anc  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  or  double  the  al- 
I(/wancc  made  for  the  first  i.s.sue  of  the  bonds. 

Secretary  Mc.\.d9o  discii.s.sed  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  in  .great  detail,  the  problem  of 
sidling  the  bonds,  and  asserted  his  faith  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  be  has  done  in  formal  public  statements. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  him  to  say  that,  in  voting  the 
amount  which  he  requested  for  Incidental  expenses, 
the  Congress  believed  that  funds  were  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  which  to  pay  for  an  adequate  amount 
of  advertising. 

Besting  upon  his  fear  that  he  might  offend  many 
publishers  unless  he  used  space  in  all  publications 
indi.scriminately,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  failed  to  buy  any 
advertising  space  whatever.  He  is  relying  upon 
extensive  campaigns  of  speaking,  the  work  of 
fiend  salesmen  of  local  committees,  etc. 

All  loyal  citizens  are  working  tooth  and  nail  for 
the  success  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan — but  most 
of  them  must  feel  that  a  real  advertising  campaign 
would  have  contributed  mightily  to  that  success. 
That  the  bond  offerings  are  not  being  adequately 
advert i.si'd,  however,  cannot  bo  charged  to  the  fault 
of  Congress. 

The  newspapers  are  enli.sted  in  full-hearted  co- 
oiieration  with  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  with  all 
other  good  citizen.s,  in  the  work  of  awakening  the 
people  to  the  critical  situation — to  the  extent  to  which 
the  vital  intere.sts  of  the  nation  in  this  war  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  success  of  this  loan.  The  Governor 
of  Nevada,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Mc.Vdoo,  ex¬ 
presses  the  belief  that,  because  of  the  difficult 
economic  problems  confronting  newspapers,  and  of 
the  prospects  of  having  to  meet  special  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Government,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  not  felt  that  they  were  able  to  render 
to  the  Government  the  fullest  measure  of  service 
in  furthering  the  .sale  of  the  bonds.  Gov.  Boyle 
is  mistaken  in  this  conclusion.  The  newspapers, 
through  their  editorial  and  news  columns,  are  push¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  securities  to  the  unmost  extent 
to  which  they  could,  under  even  favorable  condi- 
tion.s,  serve.  There  has  been  no  half-loyalty  shown. 
There  will  be  none.  The  task  is  big,  difficult — but 
vital.  It  vi'ill  be  carried  through  to  a  triumphant 
success. 

The  message  to  editors  of  American  newspapers, 
presented  to  them  through  the  columns  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  la.st  week  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burle.son,  is  a  history-making  document. 
That  this  journal  should  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  delivery  of  this  me.ssage — a  plain  interpretation 
of  the  new  law  of  censorship  by  the  man  who  is 
to  execute  that  law — is  matter  for  gratification. 
Perhaps  on  no  other  occasion  has  a  Cabinet  Mem¬ 
ber  written  so  freely  and  fully  for  any  publication. 

r'pHAT  Goveniment  intervention  has  been  iniHtcd 
1  by  the  news  print  manufacturers — who  could 
have  averted  it  at  any  time  by  a  policy  of  reason¬ 
able  piolits— is  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

SUPPORT  of  the  nation  in  its  fight  for  democra¬ 
cy,  not  hostility  to  it,  is  the  test  which  publish¬ 
ers  must  meet  if  they  are  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

IF  you  can  write  something  which  will  sell  a 
Lilierty  Bond,  do  it.  If  you  can  write  a  check 
which  will  buy  one,  write  it. 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  October  IS,  1917 
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rHERE  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  hut  is 
at  bottom  a  biography,  the  life  of  a  man. 

—  Carlyle. 


PERSONALS 

N’KW  YOUK. — Herbert  Seligtnann, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Evenins 
Post,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Globe. 

Guy  Pene  du  Hois,  editor  of  Arts  and 
I>}coratlon,  has  succeeded  Forbes  Wat¬ 
son  as  art  critic  of  the  Evening  Post. 
Mr.  Wat.son  is  driving  an  ambulance  in 
France. 


/^THEIt  PITIES — Earnest  A.  Hack- 
'->'ett,  former  city  editor  of  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  is  now  on  the 
copy  de.sk  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Eedger. 

Italph  Turner,  formerly  on  the 
Youngstown  (().)  Vindicator,  is  now 
with  the  ('hagrin  Falls  (O.)  Exponent. 

Karl  H.  Smith,  editor  «)f  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  Tin'cs,  has  l)cen  com¬ 
missioned  a  major  in  the  quartermas¬ 
ter's  corp. 

N.  E.  Gordon,  jr.,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express- Advor- 
ll.scr,  has  been  apjiointed  by  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  to  have  charge  of  i)ublicity  for 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Sidney  D.  I.iong,  busine.ss  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  who  is  a  persistent 
pro- Kansas  publicist,  is  favoring  his 
friends  in  the  East  with  a  photo  of  a 
20,000-bfirrel  oil  gusher,  .spouting  wealth 
to  the  tune  of  $40,000  a  day,  within 
twenty-two  miles  of  the  Eagle  ollice. 

Miss  Adelaide  Kennerly,  formerly  of 
New  York,  is  now  editor  of  the  society 
and  women’s  department  of  the  Omaha 
Hee. 

John  P.  Flanagan,  for  seven  years  a 
reporter  on  the  Hangor  (Me.)  Commer¬ 
cial,  has  been  aitpointed  city  editor. 
.Mr.  Flanagan  for  a  year  was  Water- 
ville  (Me.)  correspondent  of  the  Kenne- 
Ijec  Journal,  Augusta,  Me. 

Fred  E.  Tarman,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assi.stant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man.  He  succeeds  Chester  H.  Westfall, 
who  has  been  appointed  secretary  to 
Gov.  K.  L.  Williams,  of  (>)klahoma. 

Frederick  H.  Waltz,  for  many  years 
with  newspapers  in  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  For  the  last  scevn  years  Mr. 
Waltz  has  been  as.sociate  editor  of  the 
Lumber  Trade  Journal,  New  Orleans. 

M.  P.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Palatka 
(Fla.)  New  Florida,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Liberty  loan  publicity 
for  eastern  Florida, 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  fornjer  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 
is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Augusta  Supply  Co. 


CHICAGO— Miss  Dorothy  Keeley, 
daughter  of  James  Keeley,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald:  has  joined  the 
Herald  staff  and  is  working  in  the 
Sunday  department. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  for  twelve  years  at 
tne  head  of  the  iredit  department  ot 
the  Evening  Post,  has  been  called  for 
service  in  the  national  army  and  is 
training  at  Camp  Grant. 

Oliver  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  American  and  is  covering  the 
Federal  Huilding. 

Hradley  Smollen,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Examiner,  who 
was  recently  drafted,  has  been  made  a 
corporal  at  Camp  Orant. 

King  W.  I,ardcner,  special  writer  and 
humorifjt,  of  the  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  France  where  he  spent  eight 
weeks  as  a  correspendent  for  his  pa¬ 
per. 

Chester  Faust  and  James  Reardon, 


formerly  of  the  sports  department  of 
the  Herald,  now  yei-men  in  the  navy, 
.secured  leave  of  absence  to  return  to 
their  olllcc  and  handle  the  story  of  the 
opening  g.-ime  of  the  world's  series. 

Walter  Noble  Hums,  special  writer  of 
the  Tribune  staff  has  been  made  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  early  moil  (Hull  I’up)  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  paper. 

Edward  L.  Gorey,  formerly  of  the 
City  News  Hure.iu,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
portorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Hert  Clark,  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Tribune,  has  been  made  editor  of 
the  American  Coal  Journal,  Chicago. 

George  C.  Warien,  former  manager 
oi  tne  Olympic  Theatre,  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Herald 
where  he  is  covering  special  assign¬ 
ment. 


Boston. — Joseph  J.  McManus,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Record,  and  now  a  chief  yeoman  in  the 
navy,  has  been  appointed  as  "Captain’s 
Writer”  to  Capt.  Ashley  H.  Robert.son, 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mount  Vernon,  a  trans¬ 
port  which  was  formerly  the  Hamburg- 
American  liner  Kronprinzcs.sin  Cecilie. 

Hinson  Htiles,  former  police  reporter 
on  the  Evening  News,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Traveler. 

ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.— Allen  Bethel,  who 
left  the  Post-Dispatch  copy  desk  to 
be  head  of  the  desk  on  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  left  the  latter  paper. 

Bernard  Gruenstein,  religious  editor 
of  the  Republic,  is  also  dramatic  editor 
of  that  paper,  writing  of  the  theatre 
under  the  name  of  Ben  Green. 

Joseph  McDonald,  formerly  with  the 
Time.s,  is  now  on  the  local  staff  of  the 
Po.st-Dlspatch. 

Frederick  Winston  Johns,  son  of 
George  S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Post-Dlspfitch,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign,  and  is  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  awaiting  an  as.slgnment. 


PITTSBURGH.— Mrs.  D.  M.  Fisher, 
of  the  Post,  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  from  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Hugh  M.  Durigan  is  covering  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  for  the  Gazette-Times. 

Fred  Ruslander,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Commercial,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gazette-Times. 

John  M.  Doane,  former  assistant  night 
editor  of  the  Dispatch,  is  now  with  the 
Gazette-Tlme.s. 


New  ORI.EANS,— Wibson  S.  Cal¬ 
lender,  former  automobile  editor 
of  the  Daily  States,  is  now  automobile 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian.  M.  S. 
Taylor  succeeds  Mr.  Callender. 

Miss  Doris  Kent,  a  graduate  of  So¬ 
phie  Newcomb  College  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Times-Picayune. 

Detroit — Leonard  L.  Cline,  City 
Hall  reporter  and  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  literary  editor. 

Miss  Helen  Le  Baron  Whlteley,  as¬ 
si.stant  society  editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the  society 
staff  of  the  News. 

E.  A.  Batchelor,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Free  Press  for  the  last  five  years,  also 
has  taken  a  position  on  the  News,  where 
he  will  do  special  assignments. 

W.  C.  Richards,  formerly  on  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  Free  Press  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  man. 


Lester  McWilliams,  formerly  on  the 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  general  assignment  reporter 
on  the  Free  Pre.ss. 

Fred  R.  Barkley,  of  the  Free  Press 
reportorial  staff,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  City  Hall  to  county  courts 
lieat.  John  A.  Wallace  is  covering 
City  Hall. 

C.  C.  McGill,  Times  reporter,  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  admission  into  the  Aviation 
service. 

R.  H.  Allie,  of  the  Journal,  who  has 
been  covering  the  National  Guard  camp 
at  Grayling,  Mich.,  has  returned  to  the 
city  to  do  general  assignment  work. 


BUFFAI.1O. — City  Editor  William  F. 

O'Connell,  of  the  News,  is  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  upon 
the  arrival  In  his  home  of  a  baby 
daughter. 

I.iouis  Larivee,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Courier,  who  now  is  an  Aldcrm.an  in 
Montreal,  Can.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
here.  He  is  political  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  as.sl.stant  city 
editor  of  the  Nows,  who  had  charge  of 
the  publicity  for  the  fir.st  Lil)erty  Loan 
campaign  in  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Second  I.iiberty  I.,oan  News 
Bureau.  He  is  a.s.slsted  by  Andrew  .1. 
Sharick,  of  the  Enquirer,  lioonard 
Smith,  of  the  Express,  and  Ray  C. 
Meyer,  of  the  Commercial. 

Edward  P.  Hartnett,  a  new  memlx'r  of 
the  News  staff,  has  been  selected  to  go 
to  Spartanburg  to  cover  the  activities  of 
the  Third  Artillery  and  the  74th  Infan¬ 
try  of  this  city  at  Camp  Wadsworth. 


AIvH.VNY,  N.  Y. — Charles  F.  Young 
sporting  editor  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  I’rc.ss.  is  covering  the  world's 
sc'rie.s,  attending  the  games  in  Chica¬ 
go  a.s  well  as  New  York.  Thomas  .1 
O'Niel,  a.ssistant  sporting  editor,  is 
sitting  in  at  the  sports  desk. 

T.  Austin  Fitzpatrick,  formerly  of 
the  Ar^us  staff,  has  gone  to  ('hicago 
to  study  cartooning. 

George  A.  IJndsay,  who  was  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  several 
months  ago,  is  city  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union. 


Albert  J.  Bearup,  jr.,  formerly  po¬ 
lice  reporter  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  later  with  the  Journal,  is 
now  police  reporter  for  the  Times- 
Union. 

A.  W.  Hailey,  former  assistant  night 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  I^eader,  ha.s  been 
appointed  night  editor  of  the  Knicker- 
lK)cker  Pre.ss.  Hailey  succeeds  Egbert 
S.  Turner,  who  is  engaged  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

W.  H.  Harwood  of  the  Boston  Even¬ 
ing  Record  is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Knickerbocker  I’ress 

Rus.sell  T.  Herrick,  who  was  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  left  last  week  to  take  a  place 
on  the  desk  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Milwaukee.— William  Aihouser 

was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
.MilwauktH!  Press  Club,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
at  last  week’s  meeting. 

J.  J.  Delany,  formerly  with  the  Sen- 
tinel,  is  handling  the  City  Hall  run  for 
the  Journal. 

W.  H.  Fischer,  formerly  with  the 
Sentinel,  has  embarked  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  bu.slness. 


AL.-VSKA. — Carleton  Fritchett,  North- 
we.st  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  la¬ 
ter  with  the  Anacortes  (Wash.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  now  with  the  Fairbanks  Times, 
an  evening  dally  which  covers  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Alaska. 

D.  H.  Tewksbury,  formerly  with  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  American,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Anchorage  Times,  a 
newspaper  covering  the  northern  sec- 
tion.s  of  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

W.  A.  Steele,  well-known  Alaska 
new.spaper  man,  has  abandoned  his  plan 
of  establi.shing  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Cordova.  High  cost  of  materials  used 
in  newspaper-making  explains  his  deci¬ 
sion. 

Elmer  E.  Friend,  until  recently  effy 
editor  of  the  Alaska  Daily  Empire,  is 
now  editor  and  manager  of  the  Seward 
Gateway.  Mr.  Friend  was  formerly 
with  the  Seattle  Times,  Seattle  Po.st-In- 
telligeneer,  and  the  Seattle  Star. 


Vi.sitors  to  New  York 
Ij.  V.  A.shbaugh,  Clover  I^eaf  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 
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PERSONALS 

I  NDIAXAI^LIS.— George  W.  Stout 
has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Times,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Arthur  R.  Kling,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  later  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Robert  Tyler,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Star  and  is  doing  the  liberty 
Bond  story  for  that  paper. 

Herbert  Koerner,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
Joined  the  local  staff  of  the  Star. 

Howard  Briceland,  who  was  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Cleveland  Leader 
l>efore  its  con.solidation  with  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  taken  the  exchange  de.sk 
on  the  New.s. 


DAY'I'OX,  O. — K.  R.  Leach,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun  is  now  telegraph  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

R.  Z.  Wharton  has  left  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Journal  and  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY — Vincent  Sexton, 
of  the  local  .staff  of  the  Ogden'  (Utah) 
Examiner,  has  been  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Utah  contingent 
of  the  National  Army. 

Philip  Wrigley  is  now  police  run  man 
on  the  Tribune. 

J.  Leo  Meehan,  editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  Catholic,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Reserve  Offlcens*  Training  Camp, 
Aviation  Service,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Ambrose  McGarry,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  I’tah,  is  now  rewrite  man 
on  the  Tribune. 

I^e  Roy  Warthman,  formerly  of  the 
local  staff  of  the  De.sert  Evening  New.s, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

David  C.  Gill,  copy  reader  for  the 
Tribune,  is  now  covering  the  State 
capital  run,  succeeding  W.  E.  Ellsworth, 
who  is  doing  the  Federal  building  run. 
taking  the  place  of  Thomas  Ramage, 
who  has  taken  up  the  practice  of  law. 


CANADA. — Alex  Dewar,  formerly 

news  editor  of  the  Montreal  Mall, 
which  went  into  liquidation  a  week  ago, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Montreal 
Star.  Before  going  to  the  Mail  a  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Dewar  was  city  editor  of 
the  Star  and  now  returns  to  his  first 
love. 

Knox  Magee,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Saturday  Post,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram, 
succeeding  Edward  Beck,  who  has  gone 
to  Montreal  to  resume  newspaper  work 
there. 

E.  H.  Danville,  editor  of  the  Iron  Age, 
New  York,  was  a  visitor  In  Toronto  last 
week,  securing  information  about  the 
aeroplane  industry. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Mosdell  has  re.signed  as 
editor  of  the  St.  John’s  (Newfoundland) 
Daily  Star  and  has  gone  to  Toronto  to 
continue  his  journalistic  activities  there. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 
OF  NEWS  PRINT  URGED 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
alone  represents  additional  profits  to  the 
manufacturers. 

"The  International  Paper  Company  of 
New  York,  which  produces  nearly  40 
per  cent,  of  the  news  print  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  largely  fixes 
its  price,  is  reported  to  have  added 
$7,465,827  to  its  profits  In  1916,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $4,344,146  over  its  profits  for 
1915.  It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note 


that  the  common  .stock  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  jumped  from  9% 
to  75V4  in  1916,  and  recently  was  quoted 
around  35,  while  its  preferred  stock 
ranged  in  1916  from  42%  to  109%,  the 
current  quotations  being  about  65.  Un- 
ies:.  Congress  takes  some  such  action  as 
here  propo.sed,  the  International  will 
likewi.se  get  the  lion’s  share  out  of  the 
$17,500,000  of  additional  profits  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports 
are  in  sight  this  year  for  the  news  print 
manufacturers. 

"The  l.aurentide  Company  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  another  large  manufac^turer  of 
news  print  paper,  al.so  shows  the  largest 
profits  in  its  history,  according  to  re- 
rH)rt.s  submitted  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  that  company.  Its  net  earn¬ 
ings,  including  returns  from  inve.st- 
ments,  amounted  to  $2,220,660  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1917,  as  against  its 
pievious  record  of  $1,244,283.  In  other 
words,  the  gain  amounted  to  $976,377, 
or  al>out  77  per  cent.,  over  the  best 
previous  profits  of  the  Laurentide  Com¬ 
pany.  After  deducting  the  usual 
charges  for  interest,  depreciation,  &c., 
the  I.a.urentide  Company’s  reports  show 
a  balance  of  $1,988,193,  equal  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  21  per  cent.  This  repre¬ 
sents  earnings  on  common  .stock  at  the 
rate  of  17.9  per  cent. 

PltOFlTS  OF  THE  MIU>S. 

The  committee  then  quotes  from  a 
report  of  the  Paper  Committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.; 

"There  is  not  a  .single  paper  mill 
which  has  Ijeen  built  in  the  United 
States  or  (;'anada  in  the  la.st  ten  years 
which  has  not  made  15  to  20  per  cent, 
on  the  money  inve.sted.  The  very  fact 
that  .stock  jobbers  and  watered  stock 
promoters  are  able  to  get  away  with 
so  much  in  the  paper  business  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  margins  are 
more  than  liberal.  Many  companies 
have  millions  of  dollars  of  watered 
stock  which  was  only  promotion  and 
organization  bonus  stock.  Under  the 
liberal  profits  being  made,  this  stock  is 
in  many  ca.ses  worth  away  above  par. 

“Of  cour.se  it  is  very  evident  from 
these  tremendous  profits  that  the 
manufacturers  of  news  print  paper  do 
not  want  any  governmental  supervision 
or  control  over  their  producta  In  fact 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  International  Pa- 
I>er  Company,  Philip  T.  I>odge,  has  been 
quoted  as  .saying:  T  wi.sh  to  say  em¬ 
phatically  that  our  company  will  be 
unalterably  oppo.sed  to  Gov'ernment 
regulation.  The  minute  that  begin.s,  we 
wili  start  putting  our  machines  out  of 
busine.s.s.  I  oppose  Government  super¬ 
vision  of  our  business.’ 

"It  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  this 
connection  that  Mr.  Dodge  is  under  in¬ 
dictment  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  the 
particuinr  charge  again.st  him,  together 
with  the  president  of  the’  I.aurentide 
Company  and  certain  other  members 
of  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  l)eing  that  they  had  agreed  in 
carrying  on  their  trade: 

"(a)  To  refrain  from  roinja-tlne  with  eaih 
other  in  the  ni.atter  of  sei-iiring  new  onatomera 
for  their  Iia|H‘r. 

“(b)  To  refrain  from  eomix'tlnz  with  each 
otlier  aa  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  to  be  soiil. 

“(c)  To  refrain  from  competintt  with  each 
other  aa  to  (telivery  of  ami  furniahing  atorage 
for  paper  aoM  but  not  dellTered. 

“(d)  To  refrain  from  competing  with  each 
other  aa  to  terms  of  credit,  rate  of  interest 
on  open  accounts,  dates  of  beginning  and  ending 
of  contracts,  the  metboda  of  making  salea  of 
paper  through  salesmen,  dealers,  and  jobhera, 
the  payment  of  return  freight  on  the  cores  upon 
which  their  paper  was  wrapped,  payment  of 
charges  for  cartage  and  allowing  of  claims  for 
waste  or  damaged  paper. 

“(e)  To  engage  In  simultaneous  representa¬ 


tions  to  the  public,  to  their  customers,  and  to 
each  other,  of  the  alleged  increased  cost  of 
manufacture  and  of  the  alleged  shortage  of 
newsprint  paper,  and  to  manufacture  Insuffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  such  paper,  with  the  object 
of  concertedly  working  for  materially  higher 
prices.” 

“(f)  To  Cooperate  in  discouraging  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  mills  or  the  installation  of  new 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print. 

“(g)  To  cooperate  in  preventing  news  con- 
<ern8  from  competing  with  them  by  transfer¬ 
ring  orders  and  contracts  for  paper  to  new 
.concerns  on  c«>ndltion  that  such  new  companies 
should  not  compete  with  them. 

“(h)  To  furnish  from  time  to  time  to  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association  at  It 
East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  city,  for  the 
information  of  the  defendants,  full  and  coni- 
niete  lnf<canatioii,  concerning  contraerts  with 
their  customers  and  the  quantity  of  the  pa¬ 
per  manufactured,  carried  In  stock  or  sold  hy 
them,  also  the  capacity  of  their  various  plants 
and  other  details  of  their  business. 

VIEWS  OF  OTHBK  .MA.NTI''A(nTTtEltS. 

“In  view  of  the  attitude  of  these  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  the  committee  does 
not  believe  that  Congro.s.s  should  con¬ 
cern  itself  at  this  time  over  their  op¬ 
position  to  Government  regulation  and 
control  of  their  products. 

“Their  conduct  is  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  comparison  with  the  views 
expre.s.sed  by  other  American  business 
men,  who,  at  the  recent  Atlantic  (jity 
convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  adopted  resolutions 
urging  Government  price-fixing  for  all 
essential  products,  not  only  in  sales  to 
the  Government,  but  to  the  public  as 
well,  and  advocating  a  general  Govern¬ 
ment  purchasing  department,  which  in 
addition  to  fixing  prices,  would  have 
power  to  distribute  the  output  of  indus¬ 
tries  in  a  manner  most  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

N<»  FKAIt  AS  TO  CENSORSHIP. 

“In  some  quarters,  however,  it  has 
lj«*en  suggested  that  a  proposition  for 
Government  supervision  and  control  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  print 
paper  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  that  it  might, 
in  effect,  create  a  censorship  over  the 
press  of  the  country. 

“The  best  answer  to  this  suggestion 
comes  from  the  newspapermen  them¬ 
selves.  Their  answer  is  an  overwelrn- 
ing  endorsement  of  the  proposition  to 
place  the  newsprint  paiier  industry  un¬ 
der  Federal  control  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  In  this  connection  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Hon.'  Frank  P.  Glass, 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Paper  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  submitted: 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  5,  11)17, 
Hun.  Marcus  A.  Smith,  Chairman  (Jommitteu 
<m  printing,  I'nited  States  Senate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  II.  C. 

My.  Dear  Senator: 

The  following  resolution,  favoring  Coveru- 
iiient  control  of  white  print  paper  during  the 
war  period,  was  lately  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .American  NewsiMiier  Puhlishers’ 
.Association  on  a  referundum  rote: 

“Wliereas,  in  view  of  tne  fact  that  the  long- 
continiH'd  tension  of  the  priot-pa|H>r  situation 
lias  not  iMS'ii  ridieveil,  and  that  the  idan  of 
relief  worktsl  out  by  Uie  Feileral  Traile  Com¬ 
mission  has  iM-en  nullified  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
Commission  is  without  hgal  power  to  enforce 
its  renKsiles :  therefore,  b*'  it 

“Kesolveil.  That  ttie  newspais-rs  earnestly 
urge  upon  Congress  the  granting  to  Hie  ihsier- 
al  Trade  Commission  tlie  necessary  iwwer  to 
tix  the  price  of  products  of  .American  paiier 
manufacturers  and  brokers  and  representatives 
and  selling  agencies  in  America,  representing 
or  acting  in  behalf  of  paper  manufacture! s 
and  mills  manufacturing  paper  outside  of  the 
I’nited  States.” 

I  beg  leave  to  Inform  you  that  this'  refer- 
endnm  vote  has  been  sufficiently  completeil  to 
authorise  a  statement  of  the  result.  The  res<v 
lution  has  been  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  convey  this  Infor¬ 
mation  to  you,  believing  that  it  will  have  de¬ 
cided  weight  with  your  committee  and  with 

all  members  of  Congress  ujign  the  matter  of 


the  Government’s  taking  over  the  regulation 
of  the  print-paper  trade.  This  step  has  been 
taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  allies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar 
step  here  Is  constantly  becoming  plainer. 

Trusting  that  this  expression  of  opinion  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country  may  be  useful  'o 
you,  I  am,  very  respectfully  yours. 

F.  P.  OL.A8S. 

Vice  President  and  Chairman  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Paper,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

The  report  also  .states  that  “the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  already  un¬ 
dertaken  in  a  small  way  and  without 
specific  authority  of  law  to  distribute  a 
limited  quantity  of  news  print  paper  in 
sheet  form,  which  it  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  placed  to  its  account  by  one  or  two 
independent  mills.  In  directing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  paper  through  the  job¬ 
bers,  who  agreed  to  handle  It  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge,  or  through  certain 
newspaper  associations,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  actually  relieved 
a  number  of  the  smaller  newspapers 
that  were  being  oppressed  by  the  exces¬ 
sively  high  prices  demanded  for  sheet 
new.q  print.” 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  INTEJINATIONAL  STOCK. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
the  Printing  Committee’s  report,  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  market  price  fiuctuations 
in  the  shares  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  mentions  recent  quotations 
of  the  common  stock  at  “around  .35.” 
and  of  preferred  stock  at  about  .65,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  reports  for 
Monday,  October  8,  quote  the  closing 
price  of  the  common  stock  at  22%,  and 
of  preferred  at  54%.  The  slump  in  the 
market  value  of  these  shares,  in  spite 
of  great  earnings  this  year  by  the  cor¬ 
poration,  may  be  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  as  due  to  the  fear  of  prospec¬ 
tive  Governmental  control  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  the  consequent  regula¬ 
tion  of  net  profits. 


Installs  New  Press 

The  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  "Journal,  of 
which  James  W.  Kirk  is  publisher,  has 
just  installed  a  sixteen-page  Hoe  press. 
This  is  the  largest  press  in  Southern 
Illinois. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St..  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  »f  a  Century 


MAJMIIATTAN 
PHOTO- 
r.NOPAVlNT,  C'.' 
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United  States  Government 
Circulation  Reports 

FOR  ALL  ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Figures  Presented  m  This  Advertisement  Are  Taken  From  the  Sworn  Statements  Published 
ifi  Each  Newspaper  as  Required  by  the  Federal  Law  of  August  24,  igi2: 


The  St.  Louis  Star  . 


The  Post-Dispatch 


The  St.  Louis  Times 


The  Globe-Democrat 


The  Republic  .  .  . 


Government  Statement  for  Six  Months,  Ending  October  1,  1917, 


ctoher  1,  1917,  107,612 

1, 1916,  70,264 

GAIN  37,348 


Government  Statement  for  Six  Months,  Ending  October  1,  1917, 


Government  Statement  for  Six  Months,  Ending  October  1,  1917, 


Government  Statement  for  Six  Months,  Ending  October  1,  1917, 


ober  1,  1917,  160,272 

1. 1916.  /  70,25 1 

LOSS  9,979 

ober  1,  1917,  102,351 

1.1916,  104,692 

LOSS  2,341 

:ober  1,  1917,  138,252 

1, 1916,  155,559 

LOSS  17,307 


LOSS 


Government  Statement  for  Six  Months,  Ending  October  1,  1917, 


The  St.  Louis  Star’s 
Gain  for  the  Period 
37,348 


Ending  October  1,  1917,  95,529 

1. 1916.  107,1 69 

LOSS  11,640 


Combined  Losses  of 
ALL  Other  Papers 
41,267 


The  figures  for  the  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Republic  include  their  Sunday  issues,  and  are  therefore  seven- 
day  averages  instead  of  daily  averages.  The  Globe-Democrat’s  daily  average  would  be  considerably  less  than 
the  figures  shown  if  the  higher  Sunday  circulation  were  eliminated.  The  Republic’s  figures  would  remain  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  The  Post-Dispatch  Government  statement  covers  only  seven-day  average  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation;  the  six-day  figures  shown  above  were  computed  from  these  published  figures. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


STAR  BUILDING 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

STAR  SQUARE 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Trade  Mark  Ui'k. 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


CHICAGO 
People’s  Gas  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Colonial  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
r''*h  Ave.  Bldg. 


Trndc  Mii.rk  Uvi:. 
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SPHINX  CLUB  HOLDS 

FIRST  FALL  BANQUET 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
the  Wtir.  ParaphrasinK  the  words  of 
the  great  Englishman,  Pitt,  he  said; 

"This  land  of  ours  will  save  herself 
by  her  own  exertions  and  will  save 
the  world  by  her  example.” 

LETT»a{.S  OF  RBGRET  READ. 

Before  introdticing  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Armstrong  read  letters  of  regret 
from  Secretary  McAdoo,  Benjamin 
Strong,  governor  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  Secon  1  District,  and  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York.  He  also  told 
more  about  the  work  of  the  Liberty 
Ix>an  Committee  of  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  introdiu  ed  to  the  guests  Guy 
Emerson,  director  of  publicity  for  the 
second  liberty  I.ioan,  second  Federal 
|{e.s<Tve  district,  and  Joseph  Hartigan, 
a.s.sistant  director. 

John  C.  Jones,  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  the  next  speaker,  made  a 
forceful  appeal  for  sacrifice.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  this  country  had  done  a 
mo.st  wonderful  work  in  six  months 
but  that  it  had  not  been  aroused  to 
the  seriousne.ss  of  the  war.  He  said 
that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  must  be 
evident  in  every  home.  He  predicted 
that  the  moment  news  was  received 
al»out  .American  soldiers  being  killed 
and  wounded,  that  necessary  feeling 
would  be  aroused. 

Beloved  Rev.  Nchemia  Boynton,  D. 
D..  chaplain  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi¬ 
ment.  Brooklyn,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  had  his  li.ste;iers  laughing  at  one 
moment,  thinking  seriou.sly  at  the 
next,  almost  weeping  at  the  next  and 
then  laughing  again.  Some  of  his 
<5tories  almost  rolV'd  the  guests  off  their 
chairs. 

re;ai.  opporti'nitt  present. 

Rev.  Boynton  impressed  upon  his 
listeners  the  bigness  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  He  said 
that  few  things  discouraged  him  as 
much  as  the  sight  of  a  man  growing 
bigger  financi.ally  and  smaller  men¬ 
tally  and  mor.ally.  He  said,  too,  that 
few  things  made  him  happier  than  the 
sight  of  a  man,  who  as  ho  grew  in 
the  business  world  also  obtained  a  big¬ 
ger  vision,  higher  ideals,  and  was  guid¬ 
ed  by  nobler  impulses. 

"The  opportunity  is  yours.”  .said  Rev. 
Boynton.  "No  one  has  a  bigger  chance 
for  nobler  service  than  has  each  of 
you.” 

Edward  James  Cattell,  city  statisti¬ 
cian  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  gave  a  characteristically 
fine  address.  He  jumped  from  pathos 
to  humor  and  back  again  and  had  his 
listeners  laughing  at  one  moment  and 
almost  crying  at  another.  He  appealed 
for  the  rapid  sale  of  the  remaining 
IJberty  bonds.  HP  struck  the  patri¬ 
otic  note  of  the  hour  when  he  quoted 
these  words:  “If  it's  possible,  it’s  done. 
If  it's  impossible  we’ll  do  it.” 

P.ages  and  pages  could  be  written 
about  the  splendid  speeches.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  were  so  thrilled  that 
at  the  close  of  each  they  arose  to  their 
feet,  applauded  vigorously  and  waved 
flags. 

Before  adjournment,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
on  behalf  of  the  club  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  si>eakers. 

The  gravel  fell.  The  guests  filed  out 
The  comment  of  thr,  hour  was: 

"Wonderful  banquet.” 

THOSE  PRESENT.  J 

List  of  guests:  j| 

Collin  .VmutroDg.  D.  C.  Adama,  Jr-,  U.  C 


Abern,  D.  C.  Arnold,  John  T.  Ballon,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Bothwcll,  Harry  B.  Bertlne,  Thomaa  A.  Bar¬ 
rett.  William  Halman  Black,  Abraham  Benedict, 

H.  Prescott  Beach,  William  Brnckhanser,  Rev. 
Dr.  Nehemlah  Boynton.  8.  L.  Bowser,  Mathew 
Beecher,  W.  L.  Brann,  Harry  Badanes,  8.  O. 
liarry,  Oliver  1,.  Bell,  P.  L  Blanchard,  P.  8. 
Buchanan,  W.  L.  Bradley,  P.  Brannon,  Harry 
F.  Bird,  Clarkson  Cowl,  Edward  C.  Caldwell, 
E.  K.  Sherrill,  John  B.  Coazens.  Hon.  Edward 

I. .  Cattell,  John  D.  Caine,  Edward  Costello, 

H.  H.  Charles,  James  I.  Clark,  John  Lewis 
Childs.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Joseph  J.  De  Long, 
Joseph  P.  Day,  E.  D.  Dunne.  Val  Dyser,  J.  P. 
Dawdle,  Ceorge  Ethridge,  C.  K.  Eagle,  Wil¬ 
liam  t!.  Elsenhauer,  W.  J.  Eakins,  Cny  Emer¬ 
son,  W.  J.  R.  r'rntchey,  F.  Irving  Fletcher, 
Jean  H.  Fiilgeras.  A.  T.  Farrell,  Charles  A. 
Frutchey.  Harry  Hoyt  Cood,  Will  Cash,  Stanley 
E.  Cunnieon,  M.  M.  Glllam,  E.  D.  CllibB,  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Grelms,  H.  B.  ClMis,  Col.  Sydney  Grant, 
ilx-wls  S.  Gallup,  A.  H.  Goldsmith,  J.  P.  Gill- 
roy,  W.  E.  Gude.  Carl  H.  Gets,  R.  F.  R. 
Huntwnan,  N.  K.  Hoii>klna,  Albert  E.  Hurst,  W. 
R.  Hotehkln,  R.  R.  Heywood,  T.  A.  Hayes, 
tJeorge  W.  Hopkins,  Clarence  A.  Hope,  Joseph 
Hartigan,  JoJin  W.  Hunter,  Guy  R.  Harring¬ 
ton.  W.  W.  Hallock,  R.  R.  Heywood,  Jr.,  H.  H. 
Imray,  J.Ient.  Charh«  Nelaon  Ingraham,  D.  S.  N.  ’ 
Julius  A.  .Terek,  L.  A.  Jacob,  John  G.  Jones, 

J.  Chester  Johnson,  W.  C.  Kempland,  Jr.,  W.  G. 
Klnm-y,  A.  Rowden  King,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  E.  L. 
Koppelman,  T.  Kronfeld,  Charles  A.  Lee,  Edward 
lasaere,  Preston  P.  I.ynn,  Richard  H.  I.ee.  How- 
ard  C.  Little,  -Arthur  Lynn,  A.  M.  Lewis,  Charles 

I. Ittle,  T.  K.  leech,  Frank  E.  Morrison.  Conklin 
Mann.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  John  W.  Magan, 
P.  J.  Montague,  William  P.  Mullally,  Ned 
Mitchell,  C.  M.  Morand,  H.  J.  Mahin,  Corbett 
MeA’arthy,  H,  I.  McGill.  T.  H.  McTllroy,  J.  W. 
Mselnnls,  Henry  Norwell,  E.  J.  Noble,  James 
O’Flahert.v,  Roger  J.  O'Donnell,  Nat  S.  Olds, 
I.oe  dwell,  J.  O’Dell.  William  G.  Preston,  Elnar 
O,  Petersen,  E.  G.  Pratt,  H.  H.  Pennock,  M.  R. 
PelHssler.  P.  J.  Preston,  William  F.  Re.vnoIds, 
T,  H.  Roulston,  W.  G.  H.  Ramlolph,  L.  L.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Col.  George  Richardson,  William  T.  Riley, 
Emil  L.  Schols,  Major  Clarence  W.  Smith,  F. 
'MacD.  Sinclair,  Frank  G.  Smith,  Thomas  B. 
Spencer,  R.  S.  Soaiburgh,  Albert  F.  Sttras- 
biirger,  Butler  Klieldon,  Franklin  S?lmon,  Falward 
E.  Sinclair,  Charles  D.  Spalding,  H.  V.  Strawn, 
James  Sparks.  R.  P.  SIcIcher,  Col.  Delamere 
Skerrett,  Henry  J.  Soria,  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  Henry  S.  Terliell,  W.  S.  Tier, 
Ixiuls  Wiley,  Emerson  Whithorne.  Arthur  WuII- 
schyler,  W.  E.  Wood,  F.  B.  Wlhorg,  E.  H. 
Wenman,  Jason  WesterllHd,  James  White,  Major- 
<!en.  15d.  C.  Young. 


Bankers  See  Light 

Calenditrs,  novelties  of  all  kinds,  and 
similar  method.s  of  adverti.sing  hence¬ 
forth  will  be  di.scarded  by  the  banker.s 
of  Macon  County,  Missouri,  for  straight 
new.spaper  advertising.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  the  bankers,  held  at  La 
Plata,  it  was  decided  that  new.spaper 
adverti.sing  was  the  best  method  of  get¬ 
ting  before  the  public  and  pushing  their 
business,  and  they  resolved  to  abandon 
all  other  forms. 


Publish  “Ohio  Oppporlunties” 
"Ohio  Opportuntles”  is  the  title  of  a 
neatly  printed  eight-page  publication 
which  has  ju.st  been  Issued  by  the  Select 
List  of  Ohio  Dailies  for  the  Information 
of  National  Advertisers.  The  paper  is 
filled  with  just  that  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  national  advertiser  who 
wi.shes  to  expand,  his  business  in  Ohio, 
would  want  to  know. 


Boost  Bond  Sale 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal 
Saturday  published  a  full-page  Liberty 
Bond  advertl-sement,  prepared  by  the 
National  Advertising  Advisory  Board,  of 
the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  P. 
C.  Walls,  of  Elizabeth,  paid  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  The  Dally  Journal  has 
made  a  special  rate  for  Liberty  Bond 
advertising. 


Placing  .Accuracy  First 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  have  established  a  dail  editorial 
page  department  entitled  "Setting  it 
Right,”  which  corrects  all  errors  that 
have  appeared  In  those  papers. 


Now  Second  in 
Pittsburgh 

The  sworn  statements  of 
circulation  made  to  the 
Post  Office  Department 
for  the  six  months  ending 
October  1,  1917,  show  that 

THE 

PinSBURGH  POST 

now  exceeds  all  other 
Pittsburgh  newspapers, 
except  one,  in  Sunday  cir-  . 
culation,  and  that  it  is 
second  in  daily  morning 
circulation. 


Pittsburgh  Has  Five  Sunday  Newspapers 

The  progress  of  The  Post  has  been  as  follows : 

Oct.  1, 1913,  Sunday  Post,  5th  Paper 
Oct.  1,  1914,  Sunday  Post,  4th  Paper 

Oct.  1,  1915,  Sunday  Post,  4th  Paper 

Oct.  1, 1916,  Sunday  Post,  3d  Paper. 

Oct  1,1917,  Sunday  Post,  2d  Paper 


Oct.  1, 1918,  Sunday  Post-? 

%  »■ 
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Canada  Thinks  in  Billions 

$1,095,000,000.00 

This  vast  sum  has  been  spent  by  the  Allies  in  Canada  for  War 
Supplies— including  munitions,  clothing,  equipment  and  food. 

Manufacturing  Canada,  that  populous  and  vastly  rich  district  ex¬ 
tending  from  Windsor,  Ontario,  to  Quebec  City,  has  naturally  received 
most  of  this  enormous  expenditure. 

A  condition  of  unparalleled  prosperity  has  been  created,  which  adds 
to  its  normal  attractiveness  for  merchandising  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  former  sources  of  supply  have  been  cut  off. 

Already  American  exports  into  Canada  have  jumped  from  296  M.  in 

1914  to  370  M.  in  1916,  but  retailers 
throughout  Canada  find  their  chief 
trouble  even  yet,  in  fact  more  than 
2W74  ever,  m  getting  the  goods  their  trade 

“T.lratSlS.KK.  demands  rather  than  in  getting  rid 

Brantford  Courier  .(E)  4,892  .0105  .0085  of  theiF  StOCkS. 

Chatham  News  (E)  2,259  .01  .0071  J 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E)  28,200  .0425  .04  1  hcre  IS  a  ITlOSt  attraCtlVC  aild 

KCtl“Brithhwhl(E)  wTi  :5l5  Ti'  profitable  field  here  for  the  enterpris- 

London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E)  81,766  .045  .085  jppr  manufacturcF  to  cstablisH  tFaclc 

London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  E)  89,750  .05  .04  ^  .  1*1  *  1 

Ottawa  Citizen  (M  &  E)  29,689  .05  .05  coFiFiections  vvhich  compctitoFS  latCF 

Ottawa  Journal-Press  (M  &  E)  81,160  .05  .05  l  i  r*  i  I*/’/*  1.l  .l  1  J 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E)  15,125  .0281  .0188  WOUlcl  lincl  it  dltllCUlt  tO  ChaFlge  aild 

s^x^nTfiim ‘MEr S  iSl’s  M  which  would  prove  of  a  permanent 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E)  7300  .025  .0125  n^tllFC 

Toronto  Globe  (M)  84,676  .12  .09  iiaLWH...  1  l  » 

Toronto  News  (E)  49,000  .06  .05  .  But  luCk  laVOFS  thC  FCady— dOIl  t 

Toronto  Star  (E)  97,045  .11  .085  11 1  W  *11  ^1 

Toronto  World  (M)  46,926  .085  .06  III  Wait  till  thC  WaF  StOpS. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

”1 

'  Population  2,528,274 

1 

Circulation. 

Lines.  1 

Net  Paid  2,500-10,000  ■ 

Brantford  Courier  .(E) 

4392 

.0105 

.0085 

Chatham  News  (E) 

23,59 

.01 

.0071 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E) 

28300 

.0425 

.04 

Hamilton  Herald  (E) 

16,000 

.04 

.035 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E) 

5,641 

.015 

.01 

London  Advertiser  (M  N  &  E) 

31,766 

.045 

.035 

London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  E) 

39,7.50 

.05 

.04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (MAE) 

29,639 

•05 

•05 

Ottawa  Joiimal-Press  (M  &  E) 

31,160 

•05 

.05 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 

15,125 

.0281 

.0188 

Peterborough  Examiner  (E) 

4,900 

.0131 

.01 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

6,330 

.0125 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 

73«o 

.025 

.0125 

Toronto  Globe  (M) 

84,676 

.12 

.09 

Toronto  News  (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05  . 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

97,045 

.11 

.085  || 

Toronto  World  (M) 

46,926 

.085 

.06  III 

Toronto  W'orld  (S) 

92396 

.10 

.07  Ul 

Windsor  Record  (E) 

9,650 

.025 

.0225  ^ 

1  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

1  Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

1  French  1,605339 

Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-$6  yr.) 

24,388 

.075 

.06 

Montreal  La  Patiie  (E) 

35,827 

.06 

.045 

Montreal  La  Presse  (E) 

140,000 

.11 

.09 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2c-$5  yr.) 

20,426 

.052 

.04 

Montreal  Star  (E) 

100,000 

.11 

.095 

Quebec  Le  Solell  (E) 

35,000 

.05 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E) 

10,684 

.03 

.025 

970,080  138,54 

1.1044 

I  The  newepaperm  tiat^d  on  thia  paffe  offer  994,372 

average  Circuta-  1 

m  tion  at  a  total  combined  coat  of  $1.14  per 

line  or  a  fraction  lea  a  than  m 

■  one  and  one-half  tentha  of  a  cent  per  tine  per  thouaand. 

■ 

■  Make  your  own  deduction  aa  to  whether  that  ia  not  Low  Coat  Ad*  1 

■  vertiainft,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ^erri^orv 

ia  covered  moat  intenaivelv.  1 

■  and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  most  populous  1 

■  portion  of  prosperous  Canada  and  their  suburba,  and  rovers  them  well  1 

■  with  Newapapera  of  Hi6h  Standing  and  Reputation. 

■ 

■  Suppoae  you  had  thia  tremendoua  Publicity  Force  working  for  you  •  ■ 

1 

//  U  d  S  o  n 


More  than 

4,500,000 

of  Canada’s 

8,075,000 

Total  Popu- 
latioit  is  Cen¬ 
tered  here 
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CALLS  ADVERTISING  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  BUSINESS 


Lthih  B.  Kly,  I’Uywriuhl,  Author,  and 

Former  Fklitorial  Writer  on  the  St. 

Louib  Republir  and  PoBl-Dii>patrh, 

<»iveii  AddreBH  Before  St.  I.ouiB  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

■‘.VdvertisinK  Ih  a  rainbow — the  only 
rainlKiw  throuRh  which  you  actually 
reach  the  pot  of  gold.  Advertisinp  istha 
nnnance  of  business — the  dream  come 
true." 

So  declared  Ix-wi.s  It.  Kly,  playwrlKh» 
author,  and  formerly  editorial  writer  on 
the  St.  I./)uiK  Kepublic  and  To.st-Di.s- 
pat<-h.  and  who  recently  ha.s  iM'c-ome 
connected  with  the  IV.Vrcy  .\dverti.sin,; 
I'ompany,  in  a  recent  addre.s.s  liefore  the 
.Vdverti.sinp  Club  of  St.  Koui.s.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  hi.s  addres.s  was,  "The  ]tainl>ow 
and  Pot  of  Gold — Kor  St.  Ijoiil.s." 

Mr.  Kly  .sijid  that  in  graduating  from 
journall.sm  Into  adverti.sing  he  had 
achieved  a  literary  |>romotlon.  and  *hat 
the  newspaja-r  man  is  no  higher  iiro- 
fes.sionally  than  the  adverti.sing  man. 

ADVKKTISINC  IIiKAI.  RSTAHIJSII Kli. 

".\n  ideal  ha.s  Is'en  e.stabli.shed  in  ad¬ 
vertising,"  said  Mr.  Kly.  "and  we  know 
that  the  intluence  of  ideals  has  been 
i-om|iuI.sory  throughout  the  whole  sweep 
of  human  experience.  The  ideal  em- 
iKKlies  ethics,  and  ethics  are  stdf-en- 
forced.  The  standards  which  have  liP- 
ed  law.  medicine,  and  every  other  ex¬ 
alted  profe.s.sion  to  the  planes  they  oc- 
cui>y  are  the  same  which  have  lifted 
and  are  lifting  advertising. 

"We  have  come  to  realize  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  something  more  than  selling 
goods  and  buying  good  will.  It  is  .some¬ 
thing  higher  than  .scientitic  distribution 
or  business  science.  It  is  a  great  force 
of  progress.  In  its  broadest  aspect,  ad¬ 
vertising  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
tno.st  powerftil  instrument  of  civiliz.t- 
tion. 

"What  advertising  docs  for  a  bu.slness 
it  will  do  for  a  city.  Adverti.sing  be¬ 
gan  as  an  afterthought  of  business,  and 
liecame  the  forethought.  In  this  ‘Age  of 
.\dvertising'  new  merchandising  con- 
c«‘ms  are  planned  and  built  on  what 
may  lx*  called  the  architectural  ba.sis  of 
advertising  principles.  The  tendency  of 
all  business,  even  in  the  jobbing  lines,  is 
towards  a  rational  u.se  of  proved  pub¬ 
licity  methods.  * 

REAI.  NATl'KiC  Ke\'EAI.Kl>. 

"The  average  busine.ss  cannot  see  In¬ 
to  it.self  or  judge  of  its  own  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  growth,  any  more  than  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  can  be  inturned  upon  its 
own  proceast's,  or  the  eye  look  into  it¬ 
.self.  One  distinct  service  of  advertising 
has  been  in  revealing  to  many  a  con¬ 
cern  its  own  real  nature,  inherent  ten¬ 
dencies  and  po.ssibllities.  Furthermore, 
since  outer  methods  react  upon  inner 
methods  of  businesa  advertising  has,  by 
developing  the  broadest  sales-distribution 
at  the  least  cost,  compelled  a  corre- 
.sponding  internal  economy  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  method.  Good  advertising  has  as 
often  paid  for  itself  inside  the  house  as 
out  in  the  .selling  field.  Advertising 
sells  a  market  standing  and  financial 
standing  —  creates  values  that  extend 
beyond  sales,  dividend.s,  distribution.s, 
and  can  only  be  measured  in  the  larger 
transactions  of  refinancing,  consolida¬ 
tions.  ultimate  consequences  of  larger 
growth.  Advertising  is  not  only  a  credit- 
builder,  but  repre.sents  a  definite  value- 
insurance.  which  it  constantly  Increa.ses. 
It  tends  powerfully  to  standardize  pro-d- 
ucts,  stabilize  consumption,  and  guar¬ 
antee  future  markets. 

"In  this  great  world  your  deeds  are 
your  only  identity.  In  the  mass  of  hu¬ 


manity  you  do  not  exi.st — without  .ser¬ 
vice.  Put  the  world  beats  a  path  to 
the  door  of  a  man  who  can  serve  its 
needs  or  Its  wants,  provided  the  fact  is 
made  known.  Making  known  the  fact 
is  the  province  of  advertising,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  only  means  by  which 
it  may  lx*  made  known.  If  you  ar* 
worth  anything  to  the  world,  advertis¬ 
ing  may  lx*  worth  .‘wmethlng  to  you, 
whether  you  arc  an  individual,  a  busi¬ 
ness,  or  a  great  metropoll.s.” 

I'RdVlDF.NCF  All  MF.N  SKRVK 


T€>wn  OrierB  Have  Score  <»f  Memliech  in 
Service  Ki^lil  (Ifficer.-. 

The  roll  of  honor  of  the  Town  (’riers. 
leading  ailverf ising  club  of  Providence. 
It.  I.,  was  exhildted  at  their  luncheon 
Monday.  The  names  of  the  members  in 
military  service  are: 

Major  Frank  Gilbreth,  Major  G.  Kd- 
ward  Buxton,  jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  .Tournal  Company;  Capt.  Charles 
S.  Coulter,  f‘ai)t.  ,Tames  B.  Idttlefleld, 
Capt.  Paid  K.  F.  Bauer,  Sergeant-Major 
l».  Gus  Schneider,  Blent.  Thomas  J. 
llartigan;  Corporal  Bols'i't  W.  T’hillips. 
Cai>t.  John  F.  Collins.  Harry  Swanson. 
Ix'o  K.  G.*Shatney,  George  I).  I.,anslng, 
Harold  Bosworth.  Gordon  Kwing,  Hoy  I,. 
Parker,  Thoma.s  C.  Bradford,  Ix*onard 
.T.  Kdwiii’ds.  Hanicl  I,  Hayes,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Paine. 

CtlLl  MN  BF.CGMFS  l)F,I^ARTMK^  T 

New  ^  tirk  Kveiiing  I'oolV  “Particular 
PerMni”  Gut  in  Booklet. 

tuie  of  the  most  unusual  newspaper 
columns  in  the  country  is  jirinted  dally 
in  the  New  York  Kvening  Post  under 
the  caption  of  "The  Particular  Person," 
which  is  given  to  the  de.scription  of 
(|U,aint  .shops,  .studios,  and  tea-rooms  in 
New  York.  The  address  of  the  place 
desi-rils'd  is  omitted  in  the  article.s,  but 
supplied  by  letter  upon  reqUO.st. 

This  little  half-column,  conducted  now 
by  Miss  .Amy  Bonner,  has  developed  into 
a  pretentious  service  department,  which 
carries  on  an  Immense  correspondence. 
The  articles  have  lx*en  brought  together 
in  two  booklets,  “Fnusual  Khops  of  New 
York  City,”  and  "T'^nusual  Te.a-Uoomsof 
New  Y’ork  f'ity."  The  addresses  of  the 
shops  are  included  in  these  Ixioklet.s. 

ONTARIO  PAl’KRS  MKRGE 

ToitONTO.  t>ctolx‘r  8. — The  two  news- 
paiM'is  published  in  the  city  of  Sarnia. 
Out.,  have  Is'en  merged  and  a  new  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  to  I'ontrol  the 
comliination. 

The  two  puiM*rs  were  the  Oli.server, 
liaily  and  weekly,  and  the  I'anadlan 
weekly.  The  new  pafx'r  will  lx*  called 
the  Canadian  Olisi-rver  and  it  will  have 
lx)th  diiily  and  weekly  editions.  Harry 
Gorman,  former  owner  of  the  Ob.server, 
retires  from  active  newspa|x*r  work 
and  Ix'slie  Macadams  of  the  Canadian 
becomes  pre.sident  of  the  new  company. 
Andrew  1).  McKenzie,  at  pre.sent  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  St.  Thomas,  (Ont.) 
Times,  will  be  vice-president  and  man- 
agring  director,  while  \Vm.  Ixiwery,  late 
of  the  iVtrola  (Ont.)  Topic,  will  be 
.secretar) -treasun-r.  The  new  owners 
take  jKisse.ssion  on  Octolx*!-  lo. 

Publish  Fashion  Niiniher 

The  annual  fall  fii.shion  numlx*r  of 
the  t‘larksl>urg  (\V.  Va.)  Telegram, 
which  was  i>ut»lished  September  27,  in¬ 
cluded  thirty  pages  and  carried  36,932 
agate  lines  of  adveitlsing  at  rates  2B 
per  cent,  higher  than  last  year.  This 
is  the  eighth  successive  year  General 
Manager  J.  J.  Devine  and  his  force 
have  issued  this  number. 


This  is  a  Small  Part  of 

WISCONSIN 


But  it  shows  the  sort  of  farming  that  is  done  in  this  intensely  cultivated, 
ricli  and  fertile  state. 

I'lie  Wisconsin  farmer  has  excellent  land  to  start  with,  and  he  manages 
it  skillfully.  Me  is  a  keen  business  m.an  and  a  careful  farmer. 


For  Instance: 

Twice  As  Many  Silos 

IN  WISCONSIN 

As  in  any  Other  State  in  the  Country 
Total,  55,992 — Nearly  1  to  Every  3  Farms 


The  use  of  the  modern  silo  is  an  indication  of  scientific  farming,  of 
care  to  avoid  waste,  of  healthy,  productive  cattle,  of  foresight  and  good 
management  in  all  things. 

That  sort  of  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

In  WISCONSIN  there  are  177,127  Families  of  such  farmers.  And 
151,022  of  these  farmers  own  their  farms. 

(ioixl  substantial  citizens  these,  who  profitted  last  year  over  $300,000,000 
in  new  money  from  crops,  dairy  products,  etc. 

Just  add  to  these  farmers  the  people  who  live  in  the  1511  towns  in  the 
state.  The  value  of  their  manufactures  was  over  $500,000,000  nearly 
ten  years  ago.  Today?  Well,  you  can  imagine. 


One  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country — that’s  what  WISCONSIN  is. 
And  man,  you  can  reach  it  so  thoroughly  and  so  economically  with  these 
papers. 

Try  Them ; 


The  following  newspaper*  will  help  National  adv9rti$er»  ealtivate 
a  crop  of  Sale$  for  any  worthy  manufactured  product* 

Rate  for 
5,000  lines 
.08 
.0286 
.0148 
.02 
.0214 
.025 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.12 
.12 
.07 
.08 
.11 
.08 
.02 
.0150 
.0148 
.08 


Circulation 

B(*loit  News  (E) . •  6,000 

Kau  (ialr  Leader-Telegrnni  (M&£&S)...*t  8^82 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (£) . *t  5,106 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (£) . *  9,!M4 

Janesville  Gazette  (£) . *t  7,878 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E  &  S)*t  144^4 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (EL**  18jl85 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S).**  10,199 

Milwankee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E) . *  36,896 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . *110,964 

Milwankee  Journal  (S) . *  97J(49 

Milwaukee  Leader  (E) . *  36,848 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (.M&E) . *  49,665 

Milwankee  Sentinel  (S) . *  51,677 

tishkosh  Northwestern  (E) . *tl8,277 

Karine  Journal  News  (E) . *t  7,219 

Karine  Timcs-Call  (E) . *  6,050 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) . *t  5,497 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . *  14,254 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement  April,  1917. 


t  Commerrial  survey  of  city  sent  on  request. 


FULLY  EFFICIENT  MAN 
NEEDS  NO  SUPERVISION 


A.  G.  Linroln,  of  Si.  Louis  I’ost-Dispatrh, 

Desrribes  Qualties  Kssmtial  in  Sur* 

cessful  Cirrulatioii  Manaicer  Must 

Think  an<l  Act  on  Own  Initiative  in  All 

EmerKencies. 

A.  G.  Lincoln,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  circulation  manaKcr  of  the  St. 
T.iUUls  Post-Dispatch,  addre.s.sod  the  I. 

M.  A.  convention  at  Atlanta  on  the 
subject  of  "Mea.surlng  the  Kfflclency  of 
a  (Mrculatlon  Manager.”  He  .said.  In 
part: 

‘‘Ju.st  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make 
four,  efficiency  Is  the  man  minus  needed 
supervision.  Some  of  you  long  ago 
were  Impelled  to  accept  this  very  brief 
statement  as  an  answer  In  full.  The 
answer  Is  an  old  one,  so  I  mu.st  beg 
Indulgence  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who 
will  hear  an  elaboration. 

"It  has  iH'cn  sJiid  that  the  hard  things 
are  the  right  thing.s,  and  that  the  easy 
things  are  the  wrong  thing.s.  The  more 
thought  you  give  to  a  subject  and  the 
harder  you  work  upon  It,  the  more  near¬ 
ly  you  will  come  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
It  takes  longer  and  costs  more  to  make 
good  machinery  than  It  does  to  make 
poor  machinery,  but  Isn't  It  bettor  to 
pay  more  and  wait  longer  and  have 
something  that  can  bo  depended  upon? 
How  many  men  are  there  who  are  w’il- 
llng  to  get  down  to  fundamentals? 

"How  far  would  an  accountant  gt-t 
with  his  work  if  he  had  nut  studii^d 
mathematics?  I.sn’t  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  who  has  studied  all  of  the  detail 
and  been  tried  out  in  all  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  worth  more  to  the  publisher  than  the 
fellow  who  has  been  promoted  from 
the  bookkeeping  Job  to  that  of  head  of 
the  department? 

“  'Any  Job,’  says  Herbert  Ca.s.son, 
‘however  small.  Is  a  tc.st  to'  bring  out 
the  qualities  of  a  man.  It  will  show 
whether  he  Is  a  laggard  or  a  leader. 
Study  the  Job,*  he  added,  ‘take  notice 
of  It,  don’t  let  It  slip  Into  a  humdrum 
habit,  arrange  the  details  of  It,  plan  it. 
and  see  If  eight  hours  of  work  can  be 
t)acked  neatly  Into  six.’  ” 

THR  SHRLDON  FORMULA. 

Sheldon  reduced  the  problem  to  a  fine 
formula  thus: 

"Much  supervision  needed — little  ef¬ 
ficiency.  ' 

“Less  supervision — more  efficiency. 

"Little  supervision — great  efficiency. 

•  "No  supervision — highest  possible  ef¬ 
ficiency." 

Some  men  never  know  what  to  do — 
others  seem  to  know  what  to  do  but 
must  find  out  whether  they  may  do 
it  or  not;  but  there  are  a  few  who  know 
what  to  do,  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
IX)  IT.  That  Is  what  wo  call  Initiative 
— the  stuff  that  enables  a  man  to  do  the 
right  thing  the  right  way  at  the  right 
time,  squeezing  out  the  waste  of  money, 
the  waste  of  energy,  and  the  waste  of 
hours. 

,  It  Is  not  enough  that  a  man  bo  merely 
on  the  move,  because  the  things  that 
count  that  he  is  to  accomplish  must 
lie  accomplished  with  head-work,  and 
not  with  footwork.  In  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  department  manager  Is 
of  greatest  value  who  moves  the  goods 
from  his  department  quickly  with  least 
cost.  Why,  then,  does  it  not  follow  that 
the  effleient  circulation  man  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  highest  rate  per  copy,  and 
how  can  he  get  the  highest  rate  per  copy 
without  figuring  against  his  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  his  entire  departmental  expense, 
including  cost  of  delivery,  promotion, 
overhead,  returns  (If  he  has  them) — 
waste,  uncollected  accounts,  etc.  The 
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word  "Efficiency"  means  no  more  or  no 
less  applied  to  the  circulation  manager 
than  it  means  when  applied  to  the  head 
of  a  great  steel  mill.  Just  let  the  cir¬ 
culation  man  continue  to  ask  him.self 
where  ho  stands  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  needed  supervision,  keejiing 
in  mind,  however,  that  he  may  need  a 
lot  of  8Upervl.slon  that  he  does  not  get. 

To  save  It,  the  Hig  Chief  may  be  willing 
to  cut  out  a  speck  from  a  potato,  but 
if  he  sees  that  It  Is  going  to  rot,  he 
isn’t  likely  to  waste  his  time.  He  will 
throw  the  potato  away. 

THR  TKST  FOR  rlRtn'I.JVTION  MKN. 

No  man  gets  all  the  supervi.slon  he 
need.s.  Some  men  make  the  mistake 
of  believing  that,  becau.se  they  get  no 
supervision,  they  need  none.  Others 
make  the  nihstake  of  complaining  when 
they  get  It,  falling  to  grasp  the  Impor¬ 
tant  point  in  this  connection.  Every 
one  of  you  may  have  some  per.son,  or 
.some  persons.  In  your  department  whom 
you  are  willing  to  urge  and  coach,  per¬ 
suade  and  tea<'h,  merely  l)ecause  you 
llnd  them  resjionslve.  Others  may  need 
even  more  supervision  than  these,  but 
get.  none,  because  you  find  them  unre- 
spon.sive.  The  circulation  man  who  has 
reaclK'd  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
has  given  to  his  co-workers  the  best  he 
has  him.self.  He  cannot  ri.se  alone — be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  help  himself  without 
helping  others,  and  the  more  he  helps 
others,  the  more  he  helps  himself. 

Nobody  has  learned  anything  well  un¬ 
til  he  has  become  able  to  Impart  that 
knowledge  to  others,  and  the  more  fi-e- 
quently  he  Imparts  It,  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  It  becomes  a  part  of  himself. 

Head  four  lines  of  poetry  once,  turn 
away,  try  to  repeat  them.  You  fail  ut¬ 
terly.  Read  them  over  three  or  four 
times  and  you  may  be  able  to  turn  and 
repeat  the  lines,  hut  If  you  huckle  down 
to  It  and  Impress  each  thought  upon 
your  mind,  the  hit  of  poetry  becomes  a 
part  of  you,  and  you  can  repeat  It 
readily  months  afterward.  Where  is  the 
circulation  man  who  does  not  know  this 
fact?  Why,  then,  should  any  circula¬ 
tion  man  doubt  the  wisdom  of  learning 
his  other  leasons  well?  Why  not  make 
this  knowledge  work? 

No  man  need  be  afraid  to  work.  It 
never  hurt  anybody.  A  fellow  is  never 
worked  to  death.  Worry  may  get  him, 
but  not  work.  The  shortest  days  In  the 
week  are  always  the  days  when  you 
accomplish  the  mo.st,  and  those  are  the 
days  when  you  have  rendered  the  great- 
e.st  service  to  your  employer.  You  for¬ 
got  the  clock — you  forgot  your  lunch — 
you  forgot  everything  except  the  things 
on  which  you  concentrated,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  were  done  well. 

You  may  have  gone  home  weary,  but 
you  bobbed  up  the  next  morning  bright¬ 
er  than  ever.  A  good  night’s  sleep  will 
recompense  you  for  the  biggest  day’s 
work  you  ever  did  In  your  life. 

First  College  Paper  House  Organ 

The  Ad-Minlster,  the  new  house  organ 
of  the  University  Daily  Kansan,  pub- 
li.shed  dally  by  the  students  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  the  Kan.sas 
University  at  Lawrence,  Is  the  first  col¬ 
lege  dally  house  organ  ever  published. 

The  Ad-Minlstcr  Is  a  four-page,  four- 
column  paper,  presenting  the  selling 
points  of  advertising  In  general  and 
Daily  Kansas  advertising  In  particular. 


Features  Win  in  Alaska 
The  Juneau  (Alaska)  Empire,  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  covering  southeastern 
Alaska,  Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Alaska 
which  uses  a  dally  feature  .s»r\-lce. 

“Polly  'and  Her  Pals"  and  "Fuller 
Bunk”  have  both  proved  to  be  good 
circulation  builders. 


Builders  of 

THE  LINOTYPE 

For  Thirty  Years 


The  Brooklyn  Plant  Behind  the  35,000  Linotypes  in  Daily  Use 


am  greatly  pleased 
to  learn  that  my 
judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Linotype  was 
good.  In  all  of  my 
transaetions  for  a 
(juarter  century  I 
have  found  it  wise 
to  stand  by  the 
ol(l  tried  and  true’’ 


General  Manager 


WATERLOO  (IOWA)  COURIER 


THAT  hundreds  of  other  publishers  dis¬ 
played  judgment  e(]ually  good  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  likewise  recently  in¬ 
stalled  time  and  labor-saving  Multiple 
Magazine  Linotypes.  Let  us  submit  the 
facts  and  figures  for  your  composing  room. 

You  can  V  afford  to  experiment 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  S.\N  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

TORONTO,  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd. 
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SHREDDED  WHEAT  TO  USE 
I  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  ONLY 

Dirertor  of  Publirity  Informs  Magazine 
Publishers  that  Shredded  Wheat  itis- 
ruits  Hereafter  W'ill  Be  Advertised 
Exrlusively  in  the  Newspapers  Tips 
for  the  Ad  Manager. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  exclusively 
to  advertise  Shredded  Wheat  bi.scuits, 
according  to  a  letter  sent  out  to  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  by  T.  A.  DeWeese,  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handh'S  the  Shredded 
Wheat  account. 


TIP.S  FOR  THE  AD  MAN.4GER 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  handles  the  advertising  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
Now  placing  40-in.  6t.  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State  in  a  three 
week.s’  campaign  on  “Socony  Gasoline.” 

The  Fletcher  Company,  Advertising 
Service,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
lias  secured  the  account  of  the  Martin 
Truck  and  Body  Corporation  of  York, 
I»a.,  manufacturers  of  the  Atlas  Com¬ 
mercial  Car,  which  is  built  in  thirty  - 
live  different  body  types.  An  extensive 
trade  paper  campaign  is  planned  to 
start  within  a  short  time,  to  be  followed 
l>y  local  newspaper  copy. 

Pi('AiU)  &  Co.,  iNC.,  50  K.  42nd  St., 
New  York  handles  the  adverti-sing  of 
the  I'nderwood  Tyjiewriter  Co.,  30  Vesey 
St..  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  the 
newspapers  generally. 

M.  1’.  Cioi-Ln  Co.,  120  W.  32nd  St.,  New 
York  handles  the  adverti.sing  of  the 
Kmpress  Mfg.,  Co.,  36  W.  20th  St.,  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspaiiers 
in  .selected  sections. 

IticHARi*  A.  Foijjy  Adv.  .\gency,  Inc., 
Bulletin  Bdg.,  Philadelphia,  Ls  making  a 
special  pro|K)sition  to  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  Will  place  order  for 
13,600  lines,  63  in.sertions,  for  copy  on 
some  household  article. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  handles  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  “D.  & 
H.  U.  K.,"  Albany,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers. 

Brown  Advertising  Agency,  99  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York,  placing  copy  in 
new.spapors  for  Hercules  Tire  Co.,  1789 
Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  It.  Hamilton  Agency,  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Wm.  J.  Moxley  Co.,  “Moxley’s  Butter- 
ine,”  541  W.  Itandolph  Street,  Chicago. 

Philip  Kobbe  Co.,  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  placing  orders  with  some 
newspapers  for  Lattle  Falls  Mfg.  Co., 
“La  Falco”  Underwear,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  &  Coffee,  Third  National  Bank 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Domestic  Engineering  Co., 
“Delco"  Light,  Dayton,  O. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford  Ca,  200  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Amberg  File  &  Index  Company, 
79  Duane  Street,  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  New  York  city  newspapers. 

C.  Henry  Mason,  146  East  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Selden  Motor  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Pyrhodol 
and  Chemical  Co.,  "Preferol,”  Mouth 
Wash  and  Gargle,  Chicago. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  placing  new  copy  with 


new.spapors  on  contracts  for  C.  S.  Clark, 
“Tescum,"  205  Pearl  Street,  Roche.ster, 
N.  Y. 


FLY  SERVICE  FLAGS 


Chira;!0  Tribune  anil  Herald  Offer  Good 
Tip  to  Other  Papers, 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Herald  are 
each  flying  a  large  flag  in  front  of 
their  offices,  bearing  a  quota  of  stars 
on  a  white  background  which  corre- 
.spond  to  the  number  of  men  from  each 
new.spaper  who  are  now  in  the  United 
States  army  or  navy. 

The  Tribune  flag  has  eighty -two  stars, 
but  six  more  are  to  be  added  shortly, 
as  there  are  eighty-eight  men  now  in 
some  branch  of  the  service,  represent¬ 
ing  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the 
number  on  its  pay-roll.  The  Herald  flag 
signifies  that  there  are  sixty-eight  men 
formerly  connected  with  the  paper  who 
are  now  serving  the  colors.  Several 
more  are  yet  to  be  added  as  the  mobil¬ 
ization  of  the  National  Army  has  in¬ 
creased  the  total. 


Press  Club  Names  Officers 
The  San  Francisco  Press  Club  recent¬ 
ly  elected  Al  C.  Joy,  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Examiner,  president.  Other 
officers  elected  are  Karl  M.  Anderson, 
director  and  vice-president;  Lindsay 
Campbell,  director  and  secretary;  W. 
H.  B.  Fowler,  director  and  trea-surer; 
John  N.  James,  director  and  librarian; 
Gilbert  Parker,  Joseph  L.  Cauthorn, 
and  Fred  A.  Purner,  directors,  long 
term,  and  L.  F.  Parton,  George  North, 
and  Guy  Moyston,  directors,  short 
term. 


(Canadian  Papers  Raise  Price 
The  tendency  of  the  times  is  shown 
by  an  announcement  just  made  by  the 
Canadian  Press  As.sociation,  which 
state.s  that  up  to  the  prc.sent  337  rural 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers  in  Can¬ 
ada  have  increased  their  subscription 
rates  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  year.  In 
Montreal  the  Star  has  increased  its 
out-to-town  subscription  rate  for  the 
daily  from  $2  to  $3  a  year,  and  has  also 
advanced  the  price  of  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tion. 


Publishers  Buy  News  Print 
Daily  newspapers  and  .several  of  the 
larger  weeklies  of  Southern  Illinois  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purchase 
of  news  print  in  1,000-ton  lots.  E.  E. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Alton  Times,  is 
secretary  and  active  manager  of  the 
organization.  The  first  car  of  paper 
purchased  under  this  plan  has  Just 
been  delivered  to  the  Centralla  Senti¬ 
nel,  of  which  Verne  Joy  is  publisher. 


.Alarm  Barred  from  Mails 
The  Alarm,  a  radical  paper  published 
at  Minneapolis  by  Carl  Ahlteen,  has 
been  denied  the  use  of  the  mails  by 
local  po.st-offlce  officials.  Ahlteen  is  in 
jail  charged  with  interfering  with  en¬ 
listments.  It  is  said  that  he  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  I.  \V.  W. 


No  German  Papers  for  Holland 
The  German  censor  on  the  Dutch 
frontier  has  ordered  that  no  German 
newspaper  shall  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
Netherlands  until  further  notice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  in  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  of  Amsterdam. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 
The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Daily  Review, 
which  has  been  an  associate  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  is  now  an  active  member. 
The  Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review  has 
been  elected  to  associate  membership. 


PREVENT  FAKE  REPORTS 
OF  NEWS  PRINT  SHORTAGE 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Asks  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Throughout  Country 
to  Supply  Information  About  Rate  of 
Consumption  and  Also  Amount  of  Pa¬ 
per  Storks  on  Hand. 

Washington,  October  8. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  future  news  print  paper  price 
increa.ses  on  false  reports  of  .short  sup¬ 
plies. 

Newspaper  publishers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  directed  to  keep  the 
Commls-sion  informed  monthly  as  to 
their  rate  of  consumption  and  the 
amount  of  paper  stocks  on  hand.  Al¬ 
ready  manufacturers  are  required  to 
fumi.sh  production  reports. 

The  sharp  rise  in  prices  la.st  year 
was  charged  by  the  Commission  in 
large  measure  to  the  suggestion  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  they  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  rate  of  consumption.  The 
Commi.ssion’s  investigation  showed  that 
there  was  no  actual  shortage,  and  it  in¬ 
tends  that  a  similar  situation  shall  not 
arise  again. 


Sets  Type  Fifty  Years 
Setting  type  on  the  same  paper  for 
fifty  years  is  the  record  of  Edward  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal.  Mr.  Miller  retired  last  week 
after  passing  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 
He  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  learned  the  printing  trade  on  the 
New  Brunswick  Times  before  going  to 
the  Elizabeth  Journal,  where,  since  the 
installation  of  type-setting  machines,  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  “ad”  composition. 


Spokane  Editor  Arrested 
Loren  D.  Angevine,  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  was  arre.sted 
recently  after  the  county  prosecutor  had 
filed  an  information  again.st  him  charg¬ 
ing  criminal  contempt.  The  basis  for 
the  charge  was  an  article  headed  “Rot¬ 
ten”  purporting  to  be  a  correct  report 
of  a  criminal  case  being  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court,  but  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  aaserts  was  “false  from  beginning 
to  end.” 


A  New,  Timely, 

HUMAN  NATURE  COMIC 

Mr.  I.  KNOWIT 

A  SEVEN  COLUMN  DAILY  STRIP 
by 

THORNTON  FISHER 

CREATOR  OF  "maRY’s  MARRIED  LIFE," 

"human  nature,"  "raising  the 
FAMILY,"  ETC. 

TO  BE  RELEASED 
Beginning  November  18 

EVERYBODY  HAS  MET  THE  MAN  WHO 
"knows  it  all,"  and  everybody 
WILL  RECOGNIZE  AND  ENJOY 

Mr.  I.  KNOWIT 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
TERRITORY 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


The 

House  of 
Taylor 


400  Baths 
600  Rooms 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

BROADWAY,  32D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


One  Block  from  Pennsylvania  Station 

Equally  convenient  for  amusements, 
shopping  or  business. 

157  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath 

$2.50  PER  DAY 

257  Excellent  Rooms,  with  Private 
Bath,  facing  street,  southern  exposure, 

$3.00  PER  DAY 


Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  are  Most  Moderate 


WRAPPERS 

Printed  or  Plain 

We  are  quoting  lowest  prices  on  wrapping  papers 
of  all  grades,  ample  stocks,  prompt  deliveries. 

CATALOGUE  ENVELOPES 

Any  style,  size  or  grade,  any  quantity,  and 
satisfactory  deliveries — printed  or  plain. 

Wrilt  for  samples  and  quotaUoru 

PREMIER  PAPER  COMPANY 

World  Building  ^  '  New  York  City 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Russell  VV.  Botle,  for  six  and  a  half 
yoars  advertising  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  News,  has  left  that  pub¬ 
lication  to  join  the  advertising  staff  of 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  His  territory 
will  be  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Boyle’e  first  experience  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  was  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Pres.s,  with  which  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  leaving  it  to  take  charge  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  News. 

Arthur  B.  Jensen,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Benjamin  Klectric  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Harold  J.  Smith,  first  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Junior  Adverti.sing 
Association  in  Chicago,  have  been  draft¬ 
ed  for  the  National  Army,  and  are  now 
in  training  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111. 

Charles  W.  ('oi.lier,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Kline’s,  St.  Doui.s,  and  former¬ 
ly  a.ssistant  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Liouis,  has  enlisted  with  the 
Washington  Cniv'ersity  Hospital  Unit, 
and  la  now  at  an  Kastern  port,  from 
where  he  will  sail  .soon  for  France. 


George  A.  Murphy,  advertising,  Grand 
Rapid.s,  Mich.,  has  new  offices.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  now  third  floor.  Association  of 
Commerce  Building. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


The  St^Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
Traxler  as  adverti.sing  cuun.sel  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  service  and 
promotion  department,  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  July  1.  Mr.  Traxler  has  been 
in  the  advertising  business  for  fifteen 
years,  ten  of  these  at  the  head  of  his 
own  agency  in  Cincinnati.  Leaving 
New  York,  where  he  began  his  adver¬ 
ti.sing  career  as  a  copy  writer  for 
l.’harles  Au.stin  Bates,  Mr.  Taylor  or¬ 
ganized  an  advertising  department  for 
a  chain  of  tailoring  stores  in  large  cities 
of  the  South,  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville.  He  began  business  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1906,  specializing  in*  retail 
lines,  later  entering  the  national  field. 


APPROVES  OF  PREMIUMS 
IN  HURRY-UP  campaigns 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


E.  G.  John.son,  for  the  past  two  years 
copy  director  at  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Agency,  Chicago,  has  accepted  a 
similar  po.sition  with  the  Erwin  &  Wa- 
.sey  Co.,  Chicago. 

Earl  Porter,  son  of  Charles  H.  Porter, 
owner  of  the  'raylor-Critchfield-Clague 
-Vgcncy,  Chicago,  is  attending  aviation 
.school  before  entering  the  Govern  me., 
instruction  camp  at  Champaign,  Ill. 

The  Collier  Advertising  Company, 
George  B.  Collier,  president,  will  move 
next  week  from  the  Wright  Building  to 
handsome  new  quarters  on.  the  .sixth 
floor  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Building,  11th 
and  Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis.  The  new 
home  has  been  designed  e.specially  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  Collier  Company.  Mr. 
Collier  started  the  agency  two  years 
ago,  with  desk  room  in  the  Wright 
Building,  and  the  business  has  steadily 
grown.  Ernest  R.  Evans,  formerly  with 
the  Scott  Publishing  Company,  and  well 
known  in  the  advertising  field,  has  late¬ 
ly  joined  the  Collier  forces,  having  ac¬ 
quired  stock  in  the  company. 

A.  W.  Hobler,  for  the  last  six  years 
with  the  Appleton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  which  organization  he  became 
connected  with  when  he  left  college. 

Homer  McKee,  of  Indianapolis,  has 
organized  the  Homer  McKee  Company, 
Inc.,  advertising  and  general  business 
counsel.  Mr.  McKee  is  president;  Aaron 
Wolfson,  vice-president,  and  Frederick 
H.  Hoover,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Offices  will  be  in  the  Kahn  Building, 
Indianapolis.  The  company  will  handle 
the  accounts  of  the  Premier  Motor  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Hoosier  Sub-Carbureter 
Company,  the  J.  T.  Tractor  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  and  other  concerns.  It 
was  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
solicitation  on  advertising  pertaining  to 
retaining  to  retail  merchandising.  A 
separate  department  will  be  established 
for  this  purpose. 


John  T.  Toler,  of  Atlanta  Constitution 
Tells  Circulators  Subscribers  Should 
Pay  Cost  of  Premiums  and  Newsp.i- 
pers  the  Cost  of  Canvass-  How  to 
Hold  New  Readers. 

John  T.  Toler,  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  presented  to  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  a  paper  on  "The  Di.scontinuance 
of  Premiums;  Is  It  Not  Better  Generally 
to  Apply  the  Mon¬ 
ey  Expended  on 
Them  to  Increas¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of 
the  Newspaper, 
a.s,  for  example. 

With  More  Local 
News?” 

Mr.  Toler  said  in 
part: 

The  u.sing  of 
premlum.s,  or  the 
discontinuing  the 
use  of  premiums, 
depends  on  condi¬ 
tions;  not  general, 
but  local. 

It  is  not  believ¬ 
ed  any  one  really 
favors  the  use  of 
Prt^miums  at  any  time  when  it 
can  bo  avoided.  The  ideal  condition  is 


/  #  ACVERTISERS 

%  ^  If  yoo  h>Te  any  product  or 

§  ^  unrice  to  offer  to  tbe  shipping 
s  trade,  you  can  adrertlas  It  most 
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to  have  a  newspaper  that  will  circulate 
without  the  aid  of  inducement  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  the  ideal  condition  does 
not  always  exist,  and  the  use  of  pre¬ 
miums  has  been  resorted  to  as  the  next 
lie.st  thing.  However,  should  premiums 
t>e  u.sed  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  paper  of  sufficient  make-up  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  news  to  hold 
the  circulation  once  .secured  by  the  u.se 
of  premiums. 

1  have  never  been  a  big  premium  user. 
Have  used  premiums  only  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  either  in  a  hurry-up 
campaign  requiring  immediate  results  or 
as  a  defensive  measure — merely  to  hold 
circulation  again.st  .some  competitor  who 
was  u.sing  premiums. 

THE  PLAN  TO  FOLLOW. 

While  perhaps  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  not  necessarily  germane  to  the 
subject,  it  is  a  part  of  it,  nevertheless: 
Uremiums  should  be  used  only  when  it 
is  absolutely  neces.sary  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  result.s,  and  on 
such  a  plan  as  will  require  the  sub- 
.scriber  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  premium. 
The  subscril)er,  however,  should  not  be 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  the  canvass, 
for  the  reason  that  without  the  use  of 
the  premium  the  canvass  would  have  to 
be  made  anyway,  and  the  greater 
amount  the  subscriber  is  taxed,  the  less 
number  of  subscriptions  .secured  on  a 
premium  canvass. 

1  believe  all  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  would  welcome  the  non-use 
of  premiums  wherever  conditions  will 
permit.  Better  news  and  more  news  of 
the  kind  and  quality  that  appeal  to  the 
greatest  number  of  newspaper  readers 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  newspaper  to  hold 
circulation.  To  dejicnd,  however,  on 
such  an  ideal  condition  from  an  editorial 
point  of  view  sometimes,  or  nearly  al¬ 
ways —  produces  slow  results  —  much 
.slower  than  the  management  of  a  paper 
is  satisfied  with,  especially  when  the  ad- 
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with  proper  conditions  seldom, 
if  eve^,  fails  its  duty  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
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Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C,  HOOK, 
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The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(April  A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Statement) 

Sunday  68,875 
Daily  55,041 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


vertising  department  is  clamoring  for  a 
larger  volume  of  circulation. 

As  I  see  it,  the  whole  thing  should  be 
summed  up  in  the.se  few  words:  Avoid 
premi^ims  whenever  po.s.sible.  If  used, 
let  the  subscriber  pay  the  cost  of  the 
premium,  the  publisher  the  cost  of  the 
canva.ss,  and  to  be  used  only  as  a  mea- 
.sure  of  defence  or  a  special  hurry-up 
circulation  campaign,  and  not  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  institution.  While  this 
campaign  is  going  on,  however,  the  ideal 
condition  of  the  editorial  department 
should  be  approac  hed  by  getting  out  the 
very  best  new.spaper  that  local  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  will  permlv,  for  in  order 
to  hold  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  new 
business  obtained  by  the  u.se  of  pre¬ 
miums  it  will  be  nece.s.sary  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  to  do  its  part.  In  other 
words,  premiums  can  be  u.sed  to  secure 
tilt  circulation,  but  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  news  mu.st  do  the  holding. 

All  new.spapers  should  strive  to  stay 
away  from  the  u.se  of  premiums  so  far 
as  it  is  pos.sible  to  do  so. 

A.s  a  general  rule,  the  country  over, 
the  newspaper  that  has  both  quality  and 
quantity  news  continuously — not  just 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  continuous  principle — has  lx)th 
quality  and  quantity  circulation. 

WORKMEN  in  Demand 
in  Indianapolis 

So  great  is  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  Indianapolis 
that  the  newspapers  decline 
to  publish  “Help  Wanted” 
ads  from  foreign  concerns. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  strike — in  In¬ 
diana. 

The  Indianapolis  Sunday 
Star  has  a  greater  circula¬ 
tion  in  Indiana  cities  and 
towns  than  any  other  In¬ 
dianapolis  newspaper. 
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HOW  CARRIERS  MAY  AID 
IN  GETTING  WANT  ADS 

E.  C.  While,  of  Hou>ton  <>hroiiirle 

Think>  the  Roys  Might  Make  Col- 

lertion8  for  the  Classified  Ads  that 

Are  'Phoned  to  Offu-e,  and  Help  <0 

Develop  New  Business. 

1  li.sc'us.sing-  the  policy  of  utilizing  car¬ 
rier  l>oy.s  in  the  .solicitation  of  classitied 
ad.s.  K.  C.  White,  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle.  told  the  circulation  men  at  Atlanta 
that  he  considered  the  proposition  im¬ 
practicable,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Ho  said  in  part: 

The  circulation  department  can  l>est 
coi»|K-rate  towards  increa.sing  the  volume 
of  cla.ssilied  advertising  carried  by  any 
•‘veiling  iiaper  iiy  making  collections 
for  the  cla.ssified  ads  that  are  charged, 
provided  the  newspaper  docs  not  de¬ 
mand  the  ca.sh  liefore  publishing  the 
advertisement.s. 

('la.ssified  ads  can  be  taken  over  the 
phone,  which  is  the  manner  that  most 
of  them  reach  the  newspaper  office.  In 
the  present  day  nearly  every  home  in 
a  modern  city  has  a  telephone  and  if 
the  newspaper  accepts  ad.s  over  the 
phone,  then  it  means  that  practically 
every  substantial  home  in  the  city  has 
a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
new.spaper  office  and  this  is  the  most 
convenient  way  for  them  to  send  in 
their  ads.  Bills  can  be  made  each  day 
by  the  cla.ssified  department  for  all 
charged  advertisements  and  these  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  city  circulation  manager; 
he  has  the  route  number  marked  on 
each  bill  and  di.stributes  them  with  the 
•■arrier’s  regular  “start"  and  "stop"  or¬ 
ders.  The  carrier  makes  the  collections 
while  delivering  his  route  and  turns  in 
the  money  when  he  comes  for  his  pa¬ 
lters  the  next  day.  As  the  whole  city 
is  •■overed  by  the  carriers  each  after¬ 
noon  it  means  that  the  entire  city 
can  be  covered  each  day  for  the  classifi¬ 
ed  department,  which  otherwi.se  can  only 
lie  accomplished  by  the  ust‘  of  sjiecial 
clas.sified  collectors  in  considerable  num- 
lier.s.  .A  commission  of  10  jK-r  cent,  or 
15  per  cent,  on  such  collections  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  carrier’s  income.  Can¬ 
didly,  I  want  to  state  here  that  we  are 
at  the  pi-esi  nt  time  using  special  classi¬ 
fied  collectors  in  preference  to  the  car¬ 
riers. 

VAI.rK  OK  I’l.ASSIFIEII  BUSINESS. 

I  consider  i-lassified  advertLsdng  of 
almost  as  much  value  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  standpoint  as  nows  matter.  1 
lielieve  classified  advertisements  are  of 
great  value  as  a  circulation  builder. 
.Almo.st  invariably  you  will  find  the  pa¬ 
per  that  carries  the  mo.st  classified  ads 
has  the  largest  circulation.  I  b<‘iieve 
the  little  want  ads  help  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  I  know  that  circulation 
helps  to  build  want  ads;  tbe  greater 
the  circulation,  the  greater  numlier  of 
people  you  can  draw  want  ads  from 
and  the  more  want  ads  you  carry,  the 
more  circulation  you  can  get. 
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If  a  newspaper  has  a  large  circulation 
and  wants  the  classified  business  it  can 
lie  si!cured  by  putting  girls  with  “smiles 
in  their  voices”  calling  po.ssible  adver¬ 
tisers  over  the  telephone  and  soliciting 
the  ads;  we  have  three  such  girls  on 
the  Chronicle — they  secure  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  from  $30.00  to  $40.00  worth  of 
classified  advertising  a  day. 

The  agents  in  the  outside  towns  have 
the  gn-ate.st  opportunity  to  perform 
valuable  work  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  \Ve  receive  hundreds  of 
small  advertisements  from  agents  in 
our  outside  towns  every  week.  We  al¬ 
low  the.se  agents  a  commission  of  15 
lier  cent,  on  ads  they  collect  for.  If  we 
get  a  classified  ad  from  an  agent's  town, 
.s(‘nt  in  direct  by  the  advertiser,  we  send 
the  bill  to  our  agent  for  collection  and 
allow  15  per  cent,  when  remittance  is 
made.  When  the  agent  sends  in  the  ad, 
we  charge  it  direct  to  him  and  he  is 
responsible  for  the  collection. 

ADVERTISING  USED  TO 
TEACH  CONSERVATION 


Province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada,  Uses 
Newspaper  Space  to  Teach  Need  of 
Food  ('onservation  (Campaign  in  On¬ 
tario  Costing  $25,000  Other  Cam¬ 
paigns  May  Be  Planned. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Pcbi.isher.) 
Toronto,.  Ontario,  Canada,  October 
9. — Kducational  advertising  is  being 
used  extensively  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  food  conservation  in  Ontario. 
There  is  running  at  present  in  the  press 
of  Ontario  an  exten.sive  campaign  un¬ 
der  the  joint  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Food  Controller,  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna, 
and  the  Organization  of  Resources 
Committee  of  Ontario.  All  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Ontario  are  carrying  ten  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  1,400  lines  each,  aggre¬ 
gating  14,000  lines;  all  rural  weekly 
newspapers  and  weekly  class  publica¬ 
tions  are  carrying  two  advertisements 
of  1,050  lines  each,  aggregating  2.10O 
lines;  all  agricultural  weeklies  are  car¬ 
rying  two  advertisements  of  1,400  lines 
each,  aggregating  2,800  lines.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  commenced  on  Septemlier  11, 
and  will  be  concluded  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

It  is  likely  that  a  similar  campaign 
will  be  put  on  in  most  of  the  other 
provinces  in  Canada,  the  Food  Con¬ 
troller  having  offered  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  campaign  in  any 
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other  province,  provided  the  Provincial 
Committee  in  charge  of  food  conserva¬ 
tion  will  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
the  other  half. 

The  campaign  in  Ontario  is  costing 
$25,000,  and  is  being  placed  through  ,1. 
J.  Gibbons,  Limited. 


ADVERTISING  BOOSTS 
ISLAND  CIGAR  BUSINESS 


Louis  Toro,  President  of  Porto  Riran- 
.\meriran  Tobacco  Company,  Declares 
Last  Advertising  Appropriation  In¬ 
creased  His  Total  Business  Volume 
Forty  Per  Cent. 

Louis  Toro,  president  of  the  Porto 
Rican-.\merican  Tobacco  Company,  who 
ha.s  just  returned  to  Porto  Rico  from 
the  United  States,  .says  that  the  $2511,000 
.spent  during  the  past  year  to  advertise 
Porto  Rican  cigars  not  only  helped  to 
produce  a  40  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
busines.s  of  his  company,  but,  in  Mr. 
Toro's  opinion,  created  the  biggest  de¬ 
mand  for  Porto  Rican  tobacco  that  ha-s 
ever  been  known  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Toro  added  that  while  his  com¬ 
pany  paid  practically  all  of  the  big  ad¬ 
vertising  bill  named,  every  one  in  the 
Porto  Rican  tobacco  business  was  bene¬ 
fited  by  it. 

“I  don't  know,”  said  Mr.  Toro,  “wheth¬ 
er  the  increase  in  our  business  last  year 
was  due  entirely  to  advertising  or  not. 
I  suppose  that  the  war  and  the  fact  that 
almost  everybody  had  more  money  to 
sjiend  helped  the  cigar  business.  At  the 
.same  time  I  do  believe  that  advertising 
is  responsible  for  its  share  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  business,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  advertising  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  cigars  have  created  a  new 
demand  for  Porto  Rico  tobacco. 


Says  the 

NEWS-TRIBUNE 

of  Duluth 


“Take  the  last  crop  of  tobacco,  for  In¬ 
stance.  It  was  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  the  Island,  amounting,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  between  25,000,000  and  80,000,- 
000  pounds.  I  know  we  bought  15,000,- 
000  pounds  and  raised  2,000,000  pounds  In 
addition,  a  total  of  17,000,000  pounds,  and 
this  alone  was  practically  as  much  as 
has  ever  before  been  raised  here  In  a 
single  crop. 

“Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  lot  of  to¬ 
bacco  on  the  market  to-day;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  Its  own  quality  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  price  as  compared  with  Havana 
tobacco,  and  the  fact  that  Havana  crops 
have  not  been  good,  has  resulted  in  this 
entire  crop  of  tobacco  being  absorbed. 
Without  our  advertising  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  year  1  believe  that  the  en¬ 
tire  leaf  crop  of  the  island  last  year 
would  have  been  sold  for  at  least  20 
cents  a  pound  less  than  it  did.” 

Nearly  Nine  Millions 
in  Nine  Months 

In  nine  months  of  1917  The  New  York 
Times  published  8,979,348  lines  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  a  Rain  of  852,625  lines  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  )>eriod  in  1916. 
2,100,251  lines  more  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1915 — deducting  help  and  sit¬ 
uation  wanted  advertisements,  a  greater 
volume  and  a  greater  gain  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 

Average  net  paid  circulation,  daily  and 
Sunday,  357,225  for  six  months  ended  Sept. 
30,  1917,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  an  increase  of  149  ik-T  cent,  in  ten 
years. 
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“Our  service  from  you  has  been 
uniformly  good.  We  may  want  to 
increase  it  at  a  later  date  by  the 
addition  of  other  features." 
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SAYS  PUBLISHERS  MUST 
RELY  ON  MAIN  PRODUCT 


O.  A.  Scattergood  Tells  Circulators  That 
Newspaper  Profits  Must  Be  Predicated 
on  Sales  of  Paper,  Not  on  Advertising 
Revenues  Distribution  at  Profit  the 
Winning  Policy. 

O.  A.  Scattergood,  manager  of  coun¬ 
try  circulation  for  the  ('hicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  presented  to  the  Atlanta  conven¬ 
tion  a  paper  on  the  subject;  “Should 
newsi)apers  predi¬ 
cate  profit  on  the 
sale  of  the  by¬ 
product?"  He  siiid 
in  i>art; 

Should  newspa¬ 
pers  depend  upon 
the  sale  of  their 
by-product,  or  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  in 
order  to  show  a 
balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the 
ledger? 

To  this  (juestion 
nothing  but  a  neg¬ 
ative  answer  can 
be  returned,  pro¬ 
viding  the  one 
answering  the 
question  wants  his  fellow-men  to  con¬ 
tinue  regarding  him  as  of  sound  mind. 

As  an  investment  the  purchase  of 
average  newspaper  properties  or  news¬ 
paper  stocks  is  about  as  poor  a  buy,  at 
present,  as  one  can  imagine.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  industrial  that 
does  not  lead  by  a  .safe  margin.  Such 
a  condition  is  deplorable  and  absolutely 
unwarranted  by  general  business  con- 
dition.s.  This  condition  is  the  result  of 
nothing  more  or  less  than  depending 
on  the  sale  of  the  l)y-product  for  profit. 
Publishing  a  newspaper  is  not  an  art, 
a  science,  a  profession,  nor  is  it  a  phil- 
anthrophy;  it  is  a  hu/rincss  enterprise, 
and  as  such  it  .should  be  conducted 
along  rational  bu.siness  lines. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  not  solely  depend  on  the 
.sale  of  advertising  space  for  profit, 
which  fact  is  almo.st,  if  not  entirely, 
axiomatic,  there  are  hundreds  of  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  to-day  en¬ 
gaged  in  strenuous  effort  to  upset  and 
disprove  this  truism. 

The.se  efforts,  which  remind  one  of  a 
mad  bull  butting  his  head  against  <a 
stone  wall,  are  the  result  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers’  egotism — his  belief  in 
his  individual  greatness  and  ability — to 
“put  something  over,”  which  would  be 
real  folly  for  his  fellow-piibli.sher,  and 
particularly  his  competitor,  to  even  at¬ 
tempt. 

MAIN  PRODL’CT  SOLD  AT  PROFIT. 

.John  II.  Rockefeller,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  business  career,  .sold  his 
main  product,  kerosene,  at  a  profit,  and 
he  has  .since  constantly  maintained  that 
practice.  His  by-products  have  develop¬ 
ed  into  vast  producers  of  revenue,  but 
not  for  a  moment  has  the  main  prod¬ 
uct  been  on  a  non-profit-producing  sale 
ba.sis.  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift's,  and  all 
other  packers  are  not  .selling  their  main 
product  for  less  than  cost  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  sale  of  the  hide,  hair,  and 
squeak  for  profit.  No — a  profit  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  .sale  of  their  main  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  sale  of  their  by-product.s 
add  to  the  profit.s. 


Daily  newspapers  in  the  beginning 
were  published  and  placed  on  .sale  at 
a  price  per  copy  which  at  least  enabled 
the  publi.sher  to  make  a  living.  When 
dailies  were  first  .started  the  publishers 
didn’t  know  of  a  by-product. 

With  the  development  of  bu.slne.ss  en¬ 
terprises  came  the  use  of  new.spaper 
space  for  merchandi.sing  publicity.  The 
demand  for  advertising  space  developed 
rapidly — .so  rapidly  that  men  engaged 
In  printing  newspapers  lo.st  their  heads 
In  competitive  effort  to  beat  the  other 
fellow  in  landing  the  lion’s  share  of  this 
new  revenue-iu’oducer — advertising — the 
newspaiK'r’s  by-product. 

In  the  frantic  effort  to  “land”  adver¬ 
tising,  large  circulations  were  demand¬ 
ed.  Sales  increases  on  the  merits  of 
the  paper  were  too  slow,  and  the  sul)- 
sc'rirition  price-cutting  followed  rapid¬ 
ly,  until  to-day.  as  .stated  above,  there 
are  literally  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  daily  newspapers  .selling  their  main 
product  at  a  price  per  copy  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  white  i>aper  contained 
therein. 

A  f'HANfJK  OK  FRONT. 

This  unhealthy  condition  could  h.ive 
gone  on  for  some  time  had  the  price 
of  white  paper  remained  .stable.  When, 
however,  white  pa|)er  advanced  so  much 
in  price,  there  was  consternation  in  the 
camp  of  almost  all  the  daily  newspapers 
in  this  country.  They  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  The  publishers  them- 
.selves  had  taught  the  public  that  news¬ 
papers  did  not  depend  on  the  sale  price 
of  the  papers  for  profit — the  adverti.s- 
ing  took  care  of  that — con.sequently  the 
public  was  not  in  the  mood  to  accept 
placidly  any  advance  in  subscription 
price. 

Such  a  condition  could  never  have 
ari.sen  had  it  l)een  the  custom  to  sell 
the  main  product  at  a  profit.  In  fiwt, 
the  sale  of  the  main  product  of  the  daily 
newspaper  of  to-day  must  be  maintain¬ 
ed  at  a  priee  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  or 
the  neiespaper  uHlI  lose  its  indimduality 
and  inteyrity,  and  by  force  of  necessity 
become  dominated  by  and  a  mouthpiece 
for  special  interests.  The  alternative  ts 
bankruptcy. 

Plan  (Ihureli  Publicity  Bureau 

Provision  for  the  establi.shment  of  a 
I)ermanent  publicity  bureau  was  made 
recently  by  the  executive  commis.sion  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in 
.ses.sion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,1.  The  duty 
of  the  bureau  will  l>e  to  furnish  author- 
ibitive  information  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pi-esbyterian  Church  to 
newsi)apers  and  magazines. 


Grocers  Start  Advertising  (Campaign 
Three  weeks’  advertising  campaign  to 
educate  the  people  of  Omaha  to  con¬ 
serve  food  and  to  order  groceries  onee 
a  day  to  save  operating  cost  and  re¬ 
duce  r>rices,  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Retail  Grocer.s’  Association  of  Omaha. 
.\11  the  Omaha  daily  papers  are  being 
u.sed  in  the  campaign. 


Socialist  Paper  Barred 
The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Sociali.st,  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  has  been  barred  from  the  mails 
as  the  result  of  orders  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


GOSS  OaUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four  Folders  , 

^  For  sale  by  ' 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE, 

KI)nx>HIAlA  MwVN.  —  Uractical.  pxiKTiencpfl 
npWHjwiKT  man.  ihjw  ♦‘iiiplojoil.  ileairPB  chaiiKP. 
Two  ypara  proKeiii  iiliuv.  Ahsolutply  sobi^r.  al¬ 
ways  on  Job,  Hwt  rofcroncPH  If  rcqulriMl.  Dosk 
or  rpiMirtlnjr,  TVortly-ttve  yours  in  IiarnoRa.  Om- 
Hider  iiothimr  iindor  Addn'sa  V. 

caro  Tiu*  h^lib »r  and  Publisher. 

puHLi^i I K Ks~\ xn  sp VA ’UuTTf) V E RT I sTx < ; 

AfJRNTS.  <'an  you  use  a  Inistler.  Due  who  en¬ 
joys  q  iHTsoiial  aeqiiaIntaiK'e  witli  ail  the  lead 
ln>f  advertisiiqr  atfeneies  in  New  York,  and  who 
thorou>;hly  understands  the  advertisinu  hustness. 
Pest  of  references  as  to  ability.  Address  V. 
JU2S,  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

P'lH'I’OUIAL  MAN.  ;14  years,  presiuit  in  eliarKe 
news  biin'au  service,  wants  desk  position  on 
eveninif  daily  or  wouhl  lake  chariji*  dally 
riroulation.  AH  ’round  man.  Satisfactory  r<*f- 
erenci*s.  Tindotaller  and  worker.  Seven  years 
with  hijf  pniH'rs.  Address  V.  .'1420,  care  Kdlto! 
end  Pnhllslier. 

UOMPOSINi;  IHMIM  KUIIKMAN  now  ciiiidoyed 
desires  cliantre.  Union,  niarriisl.  atfe  ’12.  tbax) 
exei’utive— guarantees  hitrhest  n^nlts  moininu 
tir  aftcriHion  paixT.  Address  V.  JM.Tl,  care  The 
Editor  and  Piiblislier. 

MANAtnxr;  EIHTOH  of  two  dailies  in  east 
ern  city  of  um.IMio  s(s»ks  a  clianite.  lias  a  re- 
markaide  record  for  imlustry  and  reunlnrity.  ex- 
temlliur  4iver  years.  W' rth  Inqulrlni;  into. 

.\lways  on  the  .lob.  Never  at»s»'nt  tlirouuh  Illness 
or  any  other  cause.  Old  enoiijfli  for  Judcineiit. 
Yonnir  enough  for  enthusiastic  service.  Salary 
nnist  Ik‘  ctnnmensurate  witli  ability.  References, 
present  >'Ui\  past  empbiyers.  Address  V.  :ur»d. 
can*  Editor  and  IMibllslier. 

riHrULA'I'lON  M’ANACKU  now  emidoyc^l.  city 
of  very  coinmditivc  llehl,  wlio  has  more 

than  made  irettinu  the  linsliiess  and  the 

monev.  MciiilM-r  •  f  I.  U.  M.  A.  Uully  ac*innlnt- 
H.I  with  A.  H.  U.  HeiM.rfs.  wishes  lositi  n  In 
SfMith.  prefer  town  of  2i>.t»H»  to  rdLOoo.  irMt-edp  * 
refer'Uiee.  Address  V.  :U4b,  ran*  Editor  anl 

PiibllslMjT. _ _ 

’  M.\NA<n'Nr.~p:i»rVoiisniT»  in  city  nr 
or  upward  i>y  man  of  ri7  with  15  .venrs’  dallv 
iiewspniN*r  exiierlence.  Havt*  handled  all  desks. 
Including  assistant  inanairlnc  nllbir  on  pa|M'r  of 
KMI.fMMi  eircnlation,  Address  V.  2.442.  care  Edi- 

t  r  and  Pnldlsl^. _ 

nuCULATTtiN  MAN.XOEH  snecessful.  wants 
tHisition.  Unn  furnish  tlie  host  of  references.  15 
years’  ex|M•rl^nce  on  Udli  larire  nn«l  small  p’lp^rs. 
Marrini  and  exempt  from  military  service.  Ad 

dress  V.  2445.  care  Editor  and  Piddlshcr. _ 

it-EIM  >UT1TiT“  a  n  o ~ ”p I ! OTt  H ;  i t  A  P I Ii: U  wants 
IM»sitlon  in  larger  field.  Married  man.  27.  Ulus 
trails!  fentiin*  work  a  s|M‘elait.v.  Elirht  yi^ars’ 
I'Xperieiice.  At  t^reseiit  hlKiu'st  paid  street  man 
in  city  of  irm.iKM).  AiMrevs  V,  2444,  care  P:di 
tor  and  Publisher.  _  _ 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

.idrertisements  undth"  this  clasHflcation  flftrrn 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line. 

,\SS<H’I.\fKI>  PUKSS  ItK.I'ORTS. 

Wanted  annual  riMHirts  nf  Awaicinte,!  Press  from 
1S02  to  IROO.  State  price  for  any  or  nil.  .\<1 
dress  I>-ro.v.  I’.  O.  Itox  OR.  New  York  City. _ 

JeOR  SALE _ 

Advsrtisements  under  fill*  classification .  twentu 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six  words 
to  ths  line. _ _ _ 

WF.KKI.Y — Death  of  owner  conipols  sale  of 
elean  and  progreaslTP  country  paper  near  New 
York  with  well  pstahllalicd  prlnttinr  business  In 
proaperoiis  oomninnlty.  Address  .Administrator. 
V.  S4SS.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

UNOttPB^iloifrt  So.  3.  Serial  No.  10109, 
msgazlne,  atgortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Warns 
Printing  Co..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

TiTodef  No.  i.  Serial  No.  HOIO. 
ami  Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  9011.  with  I  msaa 
tine,  liners,  elsetor  htsdes.  font  of  mstrlees 
tfor  each  maehinel.  Tribune  Printing  Co  . 
Phsrleston.  W.  Vs 

iTiNOTWPE— Three  Model  1  maehlnes  with 
eomplete  eoulpment  of  molds,  msgsrines  snd  mat- 
piees  New  TTaren  Pnlon  flo..  New  TTaren.  Conn. 
STERF/yTA’PE  FLAT  SHAVER — For  Sale  a 
stereotvne  flat  shaver  In  eno<l  condition  Ad¬ 
dress  for  nrlee  snd  description.  The  WIehIta 
Eagle.  WIehIta.  Kans. 


LET.AL  NOTUE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Dahl  Mannfarturing  Company  will  he  held  at 
the  Company’s  faetorv.  941  East  130th  St.  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  New  Y’ork  City  on 
the  10th  day  of  Oototier.  1017.  at  S  o’clock  P 
M.  for  the  election  of  Direotors  and  Inspectors  of 
Eleetion  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CAUL  M'.  NICHOIrSON.  Secretary. 


Goes  to  Kansas  University 

The  vacancy  caused  in  the  Dcrtart- 
ment  of  .lournali.sm  in  the  I’niversity  of 
Kan.sas  by  the  resignation  of  .T.  W. 
Kvans,  who  Itecame  a  memiter  of  the 
staff  of  the  Nation’s  Business  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  has  iteen  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Vaughn  Hryant.  formerly  of  the 
Cni versify  of  Texas. 

A  Typical  Case 

Visitor  to  the  New.spaper  Office — “Are 
you  a  minion  of  this  e.stabli.shment?” 

Office  Boy— “I  am  on  pay  day.  To-day 
I’m  about  agate.” — [Chicfigo  Tribune. 


$19,000  buys  prosperous  Southern 
daily  newspaper  property.  First  9 
months  1917  returned  owner  $5,787 
for  personal  effort  and  investment. 
1916  was  a  po(5r  year  in  the  field  hut 
owner’s  return  was  $5,400. 

$10,(XK)  cash  necessary.  Proposition 
P.  T. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

DAILY  newspapers' 

We  have  at  this  time,  several  at¬ 
tractive  opportunities  to  buy  Daily 
Newspaper  Properties  in  New  York 
and  adjacent  states.  Cash  payments 
required  range  from  $10,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  owners  of  all  the  properties 
in  question  are  represented  ex¬ 
clusively  by  this  firm. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Baildiof,  New  York 


EASY  MONEY 

Only  paper  in  modern  Central  West  city 
of  nearly  ao.ooo;  splendidly  equipped  and 
showing  annual  profit  to  owners  about 
$30,000.  Three-fifths  interest  offered  for 
$75,000.  Ask  for  Proposition  623  X  and 
give  financial  references. 

Who  wants  to  lake  adz'Ontage  of  a  real 
newspaper  opportunity  in  North  Carolina 
valued  at  $20,000?  Prop.  089  X. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

.yrtespaper  Properties 
•  I.ITCHFIBI.D.  ILL. 


YOU  MAY  NEED  TO  KNOW 

How  you  can  get  in  touch  with  the 
right  man  for  a  position  vacant,  or 
How  you  can  find  a  suitable  opening 
for  yourself  or  some  friend  whom 
you  can  recommend. 

Keep  in  mind  the  scope  of  our  work. 
Ours  is  a  service  bureau  for  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes  in  all  departments 
of  the  Publishing,  Advertising  and 
Printing  field,  east,  south  and  west. 

No  charge  to  employers;  registration 
free;  moderate  commissions  from 
successful  clients. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Siirlngfleld,  .Maas 


Camadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadtaa 
^leld  it  answered  by  obtaining  the  aervlee 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  ellpplnga  on  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  In  over  95  per  cent 
of  the  newipapera  and  puhlleatluna  nf 
CANADA, 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74-78  CHDRCH  8T.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  servlcn,  regular  presa  clipping 
ratea — special  rates  and  discounts  tc  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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C.  W.  FARNUM  DIES 


Wasi  Well-Known  Newspaper  Man  anfl 
Artive  in  National  Polities. 

t’.  W.  Farnum,  well  known  In  the 
new.sjmpor  and  political  world.s  died 
Saturday  In  St.  Liike’s  Hospital,  New 
York.  Mr.  Farnum  had  been  associated 
with  several  New  York  new.spapers,  and 
al.so  with  the  Itepublican  Nationiil  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  number  of  campaiRns.  In 
the  Presidential  race  of  1916,  Mr,  Far¬ 
num  was  campaiRn  secretary  for  Charles 
K.  HuRhe.s,  and  had  charpe  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  train  which  made  the  campaiRn 
trip  from  coast  to  coa.st. 

The  funeral  was  held  Monday  from 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


W.  C.  M'INERNY  DIES 


Was  in  New  York  Newspaper  Work  for 
More  Than  Twenty  Years. 

William  O.  Mclnemy,  aRed  forty-tlve, 
who  was  in  newsi>aper  work  in  New 
York  for  more  than  twenty  year.s,  died 
Sunday  in  the  Po.st -Graduate  Hospital, 
New  York, 

Most  of  Mr.  Mclnerny's  work  was  on 
the  Evening  Sun  and  Evening  World. 
He  returned  from  the  Sun  to  the  World 
about  two  weeks  ago.  Several  times  he 
was  All>any  corre.spondent  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  World. 


tHJITUARY  NOTES 
Jamks  E.  Tavu)R,  aged  fifty-five,  editor 
iind  owner  of  the  IX)l>bs  Ferry  (N.  Y.) 
Hegister  for  twelve  years,  died  recently 
at  his  New  York  winter  home. 

Ami-ntT  V.  V.  Hihson,  of  Hibson  & 
Brosi.  advertising  agents,  New_  York, 
died  suddenly  la.st  week.  For  .sixteen 
years  Mr.  Hit).son  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  which  was  founded  in 
1S71  by  his  father,  James  A.  Hibson. 


UoBEirr  Tombs,  aged  .seventy,  publish¬ 
ers’  representative  of  New  York,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Jami«<  S.  H.  Umstei),  agi'd  fifty-eight, 
for  nearly  twenty  years  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  News  Bureau 
.XsHociation  and  recently  with  the  ad- 
verti.sing  agency  of  Alliert  Frank  &  Co. 
as  manager  of  the  statistical  depart¬ 
ment.  died  Sunday  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York.  Mr.  Umsted  began 
his  newspai>er  work  as  a  financial  re- 
IMirter  on  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Phinbas  K.  Haz.kn,  aged  s»'venty-.six, 
.senior  editor  of  the  I.,junl)ertville  (N.  J.) 
Ik-acon  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  with 
that  pap»‘r.  died  recently  at  his  homo 
in  Ijaml»ertville.  Mr.  Hiizen  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War. 

(Ym..  L.  Frank  Boyd,  widely  known 
newsi>aper  man,  died  in  Spokane,  W  ash  , 
fktotier  2,  following  an  operation.  He 
was  l>orn  in  Keokuk,  la.,  in  1859,  and 
went  West  while  a  young  man.  learning 
the  printer’s  trade  in  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  At  one  time  he  conducted  a 
new.spaper  at  Colfax.  Wa-sh.,  and  later 
was  with  the  Siwkane  (Wash.)  Kevlew, 


A  Gain  of  73% 


Durlnc  tb*  l«*t  four  jmn  the  Detroit 
Frro  PreoA  bat  enjoyed  a  itatn  of  TS%  In 
rtrcolitloo  Character  and  aolldlty  ei»»ialn 
this  Increoae.  Adrortlalnit  UUffT  POT  la 
a  medium  which  callt  forth  ouch  a  tro- 
mendnos  roapouoe  from  the  public 


Detroit  Jfree 

"VioMdu'a  Orooloat  gomopopar.** 


VCRREE  * 
CONKLIN 


Poraito  I 

Eapraaaotatitaa  * 


New  York 
Chicaico 
Detroit 


first  as  reporter  and  then  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Col.  Boyd  had  been  proof-reader 
for  the  Spokane  Chronicle,  in  which 
work  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

T.  E.  Utan,  editor  of  the  Valley  Park 
(Mo.)  Sun,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Valley  Park. 

Patrick  S.  O’Heanet,  head  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the  Albany 
(N  .Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  for  twen- 
ty-tw’o  years  in  the  employ  of  that 
paper,  died  recently. 

Frank  L.  Clarke,  aged  fifty-eight,  for 
ten  years  managing  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wi.s.)  Democrat,  died  at  his  home 
in  Madi.son  la-st  week,  following  an  ill- 
neas  of  ten  month.s.  Burial  was  at 
Augusta,  Wia,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Clarke  published  the  Times 
and  served  as  postmaster. 

Herbert  W.  Steitz,  twenty-five  year.s 
old,  member  of  the  advert  i.sing  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  died  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Melviixe  C.  Eambs,  one  of  Chicago’s 
pioneer  newspaper  men,  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Tribune  from 
1873  to  1893,  prior  to  that  he  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Journal  for 
more  than  thirteen  years.  He  retired 
from  active  work  about  twenty  year.s 
ago  and  made  his  home  in  Blue  Island. 
Ill.  He  gained  fame  as  a  court  report¬ 
er  and  was  the  first  person  to  record  a 
speech  in  shorthand  in  Chicago  when 
he  took  down  an  address  by  Wendell 
PhUlips. 


WEDDING  BELI.S 

James  K.  Shield.s.  police  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Amelia  Anneta  Bauer. 

Herman  C.  McCourt,  of  the  Ma-son- 
McCourt  Advertising  Service,  Provi- 
denc-e,  K.  I.,  wa-s  married  recently  to 
Miss  Alice  Phelan,  of  Providence. 

Lieut.  Harry  F.  Pierce,  Machine-Gun 
Company  of  the  Fifth  Mis.souri  Infantry, 
and  Miss  Juanita  EgRcr.s,  of  St.  I..oui.s, 
were  married  at  I.Awton,  Okla.,  Octolier 
6.  Lieut.  Pierce  was  a  sport  writer  on 
the  St.  I»uis  Star  before  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  has  lieen  stationed  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  near  l.Awton. 


Advertising  which  has  news  value 
should  appear  in  newspapers — which 
are  the  accepted  purveyors  of  news. 


In  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha 

The  Daily  News 

Has  first  call  among  wise  space  buy¬ 
ers.  Circulated  in  the  most  prosperous 
section  of  the  world. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

1110  Boyce  Building,  Chicago 


New  York  Representatives: 

A.  K.  HAMMOND  E.  E.  WOLCOTT 
366  Fifth  Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia' s  Great 
Industrial  Paper 

Foreign  Representatives 
GILM.YN  &  NICOLL 
1103  World  Building  1030  Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


TIPS  TO  DEALERS 


New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  in  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

New  York.  —  Millard  Corporation: 
general  advertl.slng  business;  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  $5,000;  incorporators:  G.  W.  Karn- 
riek,  J.  Amat,  A.  V.  Fox;  place  of  busi- 
ne.ss,  27  Pine  Street. 

Isi.ip,  N.  Y. — H.  E.  James  Advcrti.sing 
Agency;  general  advertising,  publi.shing, 
and  printing  business;  capitalization, 
$10,000;  directors:  Charles  C.  Green, 
Norman  O.  Pickett,  and  Ernest  B.  Ben- 

•SOP 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Norman,  Okla. — The  Daily  IX-mocrat- 
Topic  has  succeeded  the  weekly  Demo¬ 
crat-Topic  here.  W.  J.  Hess  is  editor 
and  George  E.  Ellsworth  is  manager. 

GixtVER,  S.  C. — The  Messenger  is  the 
name  of  a  new  paper  here,  published  by 
W.  J.  Ga.sque  and  C.  W.  VV’allace. 


CHANGE  IN  INTEREST 
Medaryvili.e,  Ind. — italph  M.  Dunn 
has  .sold  the  Journal  to  P.  C.  Flngle,  who 
will  enlarge  the  paper  and  increa.se  the 
price  to  $1.50  a  year.  Mr.  Dunn  has  en¬ 
tered  the  officers’  training  camp  at  F^or*. 
Benjamin  Harrison. 


You  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  e«v«r  tht  GKEAT  SOUTHWEST 

SfotefiiiSi’^”..  150,000 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  tad  Publitkcr 

‘*Tli«  aely  Buf  ale  aewepaper  that  eae- 
tert  it*  advertuiai  eoluma*.  Maar  of 
eur  adverlitert  um  our  eoluoia*  exclusiva- 
ly.  The  above  it  one  of  the  aeay  rea- 
toe*  tvkjr.** 

IfKMBEK  A.  B.  C 
Fereiya  A4vtTtitin$  Rtpr$ttmtativ«t 

KELLYSllITH  COMPANY 
aao  Fifth  Avcauc  Lyttea  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Spedel  ReprcMBlatiToc 
New  York.  Detroit.  Raaaet  City,  Chiceoo 


SUSPENSION 

Washincton  Court  Houbb,  O. — The 
Dally  News  ha.s  suspended  publication. 
Poorest  Tipton,  former  secretary  to 
Governor  Willis,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Mar¬ 
tin,  will  continue  the  publication  of 
tho  semi-weekly  Itepublican. 


The  Evening  News¬ 
paper  Leads 

Leadin(r  EvcniiiK  Newspapers  the 
type  of  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  arc 
the  popular  advertising  mediums  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  big  city,  because  they  reach 
the  buying  class  in  their  homes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  the  leisure  and  desire  for 
reading  news  as  well  as  advertising. 

In  Baltimore  it’s  THE  NEWS 

first  for  the  most  and  economical  results. 
.■\sk  your  local  dealer. 

The  Baltimore  News 

Member  AmJU  Baream  af  Cireulatiomt 

Net  Daily  Circulation  S.  pt,  1917,  88,775 
GAIN  over  tame  period  1916,  12,902 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern 
Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western 
Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


I  I 

iatlg  QIapttal 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six 
nioiitlis  ending  Oct. 

1,  1917,  as  sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 

3  3,924 

Publisher 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Menilier  A.  II.  C. 


Hiernnes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Fioley 

Special  ReprcBcntativet 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


POWERS 


M  HOVBS 

iocrr  OP 


TIB  nsresTl 
CNGBAVEES^ 
ON  CABm 


iQNIVBAUTttJ^ 

mm 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


REVISED  POSTAL  RATES 
PRESENT  NEW  PROBLEM 


R.  J.  Corrigan,  of  Denver,  Tells  Circula¬ 
tion  Men  How  They  May  Meet  Thesd 
Additional  Costs—  Suggests  Elimina¬ 
ting  Bulk  of  Loral  Ads  from  Mail  Edi¬ 
tions  as  One  Method. 

It.  J.  Corrigan,  circulation  manager, 
Kocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver 
Times,  Denver,  Col.,  addressed  tho  At¬ 
lanta  convention  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  postal  rate 
provisions.  He 
said.  In  part: 

Tho  new  Postal 
Itato  law  Involves 
a  flat  Increase  to 
IVt  cent;i  a  pound 
between  July  1, 

1918,  and  June  30, 

1919,  and  to  1% 
cento  a  po\ind 
thereafter.  Ad¬ 
vertising  matter 
exceeding  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total 
space  will  1)6  ad¬ 
ditionally  taxed 
per  pound,  a.s  fol¬ 
lows:  Tho  fir.st  year,  cent  to  2*4 
cents;  the  second  year,  Vt  cent  to 
cents;  tho  third  year,  %  cent  to  6% 
cent.**,  and  thereafter  1  cent  to  9  cents. 

While  this  plan  of  increasing  the  pos¬ 
tal  revenue  Is  undoubtedly  better  for 
mo.st  newspapers  as  compared  with  the 
alternative  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound, 
our  publi.shers  face  one  more  burden 
of  expense,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
a  veritable  parade  of  cost  Increase  dur¬ 
ing  tho  past  year  or  more. 

Since  the  lawmakers  at  Washington 
have  been  threshing  out  the  question 
as  to  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the 
postal  rates,  one  point  at  least  has  been 
cleared  up,  on  which  there  Has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  a  misconception  by  the  public 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
accepted  as  a  truism  that  they  who 
print  newspapers  were  the  recipients  of 
favors,  handed  to  them  on  a  large  plat¬ 
ter,  by  the  post-office  branch  of  a  pa¬ 
ternal  Government  Recent  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  Postal  bill.  In 
Congress,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  each  newspaper’s  mall  Is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  small  radius 
near  the  office  of  publication.  It  Is 
also  indicated  that  the  magazines  and 
periodicals  other  than  new.spapers  are 
the  chaps  who  have  grown  fat  on  the 
nap  of  a  postal  rate  originally  designed 
to  permit  the  enlightening  influence  of 
daily  and  weekly  new.spapers  to  prevail 
In  their  respective  communities. 

MEETINO  THB  PROBLEM. 

The  question  of  meeting  the  expense 
occasioned  by  the  raise  In  mall  charges 
Is  a  tough  one,  as  most  of  us  have  In¬ 
creased  our  sub.scrlptlon  'rates  since  the 
barons  of  the  paper  manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  Jumped  the  price  on  news  print. 

Theoretically,  we  have  as  much  rea¬ 
son  to  make  an  additional  charge  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  distant  zones  as  we  have 
to  add  the  foreign  postage  cost  on  pa¬ 
pers  consigned  to  readers  across  the 
seaa 

However,  If  we  were  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  town  sub.scribers 
who  lived,  for  Instance,  240  miles  from 
Denver  and  the  readers  in  another  town 
260  miles  from  Denver,  there  would  be 
a  loud  howl  from  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  town  As  a  rule,  community  jeal¬ 
ousy  works  overtime,  anyway,  between 
two  towns  of  nearly  equal  shse  not  far 
distant  from  each  other,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  would  be  simply  heaping  on  a  few 


more  coals  In  boosting  the  rate  to  one 
and  letting  the  other  town  ride  with 
the  old  rate.  When  the  Are  got  hot 
enough,  many  of  the  readers  in  the  town 
paying  the  higher  rate  would  surely 
show  their  displeasure  by  stopping  the 
paper. 

In  our  territory  the  towns  and  cities 
are  more  scattered  than  In  the  East,  and 
therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
country  circulation  lies  beyond  the  flr.st 
zone  than  I  believe  is  the  case  in  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
This  Includes  a  number  of  fair-sized 
cities  and  towns  where  agents  are  es¬ 
tablished  with  regular  routes.  I  men¬ 
tion  agencies  separately,  for  I  think 
mall  subscriptions  will  be  found  le.ss 
troublesome  to  handle  because  of  being 
smaller  In  volume  than  the  item  of  sub¬ 
scribers  served  by  town  agents  In  zones 
l)eyond  the  first. 

In  the  matter  of  Increasing  the  rate 
to  distant  readers,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  de.siral)ility  of  a  paper 
varies  with  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city  of  publication.  The 
reader  in  the  town  clo.se  by  does  not 
need  much  coaxing  to  give  his  subscrip, 
tion  for  the  metropolitan  paper,  but  the 
fellow  several  hundred  miles  away  is 
difficult  to  hold,  as  a  rule,  even  with  a 
nominal  sub.scription  rate.  Will  not  a 
raise  In  t)rice  to  the  di.stant  readers 
mean  that  a  big  percentage  of  them  will 
discontinue?  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
they  will,  and  that  we  circulation  chaps 
will  have  to  do  some  more  Intenssive 
farming  near  home  to  take  up  the  slack, 
if  we  have  to  put  another  Increase 
across.  The  only  consolation  is  that  we 
will  be  given  three-quarters  of  a  year 
to  make  ready  to  meet  the  postage  in¬ 
crease  before  it  becomes  operative. 

There  is  a  po.s.sibility  that  arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  made  to  kill  out  the  bulk 
of  otir  local  display  advertising,  togeth¬ 
er  with  legals  and  want  ads,  from  the 
editions  going  to  di.stant  points.  The 
purpose  of  this  would  be  to  carry  be¬ 
yond  the  first  zone  just  as  small  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  matter  as  po.ssible, 
and  thus  sidestep  the  zone  tax  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  advertising  portions  of  a  news- 
pai»er.  Some  of  the  foreign  or  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  will  insist  upon  their  copy 
being  carried  In  all  editions,  but  many 
of  them  will  be  open  to  rea.son.  In  these 
days  of  big  automobile  and  tobacco  ex¬ 
ploiting  there  seems  to  be  little  chance 
to  keep  anywhere  near  the  stipulaterl 
5  i>er  cent,  allowance  without  taxation. 
The  local  advertiser  will  expect  his  copy 
to  be  carried  In  the  first  zone,  and  prob¬ 
ably  In  the  second;  therefore  we  will 
have  an  added  postal  charge,  based  on 
tho  volume  of  advertising  in  excess  of 
,6  per  cent.,  to  pay  for  on  papers  dis¬ 
tributed  relatively  close  to  home. 

BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE. 

There  unfolds  before  me  a  vision  of 
"lifts”  or  “make-overs"  galore,  with  the 
want-ad  sections,  legals,  and  local  ads 
exjiurgated  so  as  to  get  as  close  as  pos- 
.slble  to  the  untaxed  5  per  cent,  adver- 
ti.sing  limit  for  the  far-away  zones.  The 
only  ray  of  sunshine  In  this  will  be 
heading  off  the  “make-up”  from  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pastime  of  using  an  aged  office 
ad  to  fill  up  a  quarter-page  hole  in  the 
"Ka.st  Mall”  or  the  “Bull  Dog”  editions. 

As  there  is  no  chance  to  escape  this 
new  “aecond-clas.s”  problem — at  least, 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  we  must 
a.ssume  the  additional  burden  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  possible,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
to  help  our  publishers  carry  it. 

The  remedy  may  eventually  come 
from  another  direction;  for  Instance, 
making  the  rate  In  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication  a  half  cent  a  pound,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  zone  rp-te  exclusively  to  the 
magazines  and  other  periodicala 


NKWS  . Blrmlnehiim 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1917,  Dally  41,047; 
Sunday,  45,316.  Printed  2,891,112  tinea  more 
adTortlilng  than  Ita  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


KZAMINBR  . Loa  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporti  abow  largeat  Morning 
and  Sunday  clrcnlatloo.  Qreateat  Hume  Deliv¬ 
ery. 

MERCURT-HBBALD  . . San  Jose 

Poet  Offlcc  Statement  . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 


GEORGIA 


BANNER  . Atbeni 

A  gilt  edge  aubacrIpUon — not  a  mere  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  55.42S)  . Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (ClrcnlaUon  16,190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


THB  RBQISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Dei  Molnea 
Olrcnlatlon,  89,000  Dally,  70,000  Sunday. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMINO  . Del  Moines 

More  tban  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulationi. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Loulavllle,  Ky. 

(Seml-Mootbly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Ouaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  montbly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

lAst  Oov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads,  60  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  85  cents  ineb;  position  209!i  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST  DISPATCH  . St.  liOuls 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  tbe  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  tbe 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  sells  mure  papers  in 
St.  Luuis  and  suburbs  every  day  in  tbe  year, 
tban  there  are  homes  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  Orst  six  months,  1917 : 


Sunday  average  . 362,858 

Daily  and  Sunday  . 195,986 


Tbe  following  pnbllsbers  gnarantee  drcnlation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  tbe  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  eihanstlve  Investigation. 


ILLINOIS 


SKANDINAVEN  .  Chicago 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  18,781.  Sunday  22.848,  for  6 
months  ending  April  1,  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Blliabetb 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plalnaeld 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 


IL  PROQRBSSO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  New 
York. 


. New  York 

Tbe  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . TonngstoWD 


PENNSYLVANIA 


times  . Brie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstown 

TIMES-LBADBR  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  Houston 

Tbe  Chronicle  gnaraataes  a  drcnlation  ef 
42,000  dally  and  61,000  Sunday. 


UTAH 


HERALO-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Uke  Oty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  .Harrisonbura 

I.<argest  drculatlon  ef  any  dally  paper  in  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia, 


WASHINGTON 


POST-I.NTBLLIQBNOER  . Seattle 


FREIE  PRESSE  ((Nr.  128,884) . Uncola 

NEW  YORK 

BOELLETTINO  DELLA  SERA . Mew  Yerk 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

NEBRASKA 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  NEWSPAPER  WINDOW  IDEA 
STICKS  TO  HIS  IDEAL  OF  CO-OPERATION 


Correspondent  Says  Flexning  Newbold  Is  Father  of  Scheme  and  It 
Is  Applied  Every  Week  hy  Enterprising  Merchants  at  Capital — 
How  a  Good  Thing  Has  (irown — Newhold  Cult  Calls  for 
Newspaper  Service.  Extende«l  with  Puhlislier’s  Pleasure. 


WASHiNcrroN,  I).  C.,  O-tober  11 
HK  idea  of  the  newspain'r-inspired 
window  disiilay  wliieli  has  now 
lilossonied  forth  into  the  full  glory 
of  the  annual  \Vindow  Display  Week  of 
tiu'  A.  N.  1’.  A.  Him-au  of  Advertising 
originated  in  Washington,  1).  C.  More 
to  the  point,  this  i-eeii*?  for  enhaneing 
newspaper  prestige  has  so  ‘‘inade  good” 
III  its  initial  environment  that  it  is  yet 
in  us<‘  there--not  as  a  onee-a-year  stunt 
but  as  an  everyday  deiK-ndeney  of 
newspaiH-r  "eoiiiaTation." 

Tracing  the  birthplai'e  of  an  original 
idea,  even  so  constriU'tive  a  one  as  the 
new.spaiM'r  scheme  for  eiu-ouraging  s|>«- 
i-ial  window  displays,  might  Ih‘  prolitless 
were  it  not  for  the  morals  that  s«‘em  to 
lx-  iMiinted  as  to  the  limitations  of  news- 
pa|M-r  c<Mi|K-ration.  The  interests  in 
Washington  that  were  responsible  for 
the  lnce|ition  of  the  idea  of  the  window 
tlisplay  bas«'d  on  newspaia-r  ins|iiration 
have  never  gone  as  far  in  giving  ex¬ 
travagant  .service  to  the  advertisi-r  as 
have  some  of  the  contemi»oraries.  and 
now  that  it  liegins  to  look  as  though 
some  newspajx'rs  have  Ix-en  overdoing 
their  cooperation — have  indeeil  Ix'en 
idling  the  advertisi'r  c<a>p<  ration  rather 
than  sidling  him  newsi>nper  spai-e—  there 
may  la-  quii-kened  curiosity  as  to  the 
ideals  to  which  the  pioneers  hav<'  idling 
so  resolutely. 

Mr.  Fleming  Newlaild.  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wa-shington  Star,  may  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  “father"  of  the 
newspaia'r-prornoted  window  display 
sidieme  and  the  inis-ption  of  the  idea 
illii.strates  how  one  fresh  .suggestion  may 
give  risi‘  to  others  in  a  fertile  brain. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1!I13, 
.Mr.  XewlKjld,  on  a  biisine.ss  trip  to  New 
York,  riiblxsl  up  against  a  Hartford  pub¬ 
lisher  who  related  the  success  he  was 
having  with  an  aidx'al  for  the  coiii>era- 
tion  of  his  local  merchants  through  the 
medium  of  a  sheet  on  which  was  mobi- 
li7A‘d  the  foreign  advertising  copy  carried 
or  contracted  for  by  the  daily — a  re¬ 
print  sheet  idrculated  among  the  re¬ 
tailers  at  irregular  intervals. 

Itc turning  to  Wa.shington,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  did  likewisi'.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  was  to  ultimately  be¬ 
come  a  long  list  of  newspajier  hou.se  or¬ 
gans  concerned  itstdf  only  with  foiKl 
products  and  was  de.signed  for  circu¬ 
lation  solely  among  the  grocery  and 
provision  trade.  When  the  initi.al  lay¬ 
out  was  ready,  the  Manager  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  tind  that  a  specimen  of  the 
advertising  of  each  manufacturer  of  food 
sfiecialties  regularly  in  his  paper  aggre¬ 
gated  four  .solid  pages.  Hike  a  flash 
came  the  thought  that  the  local  retailers 
should  he  jiersuaded  to  hold  up  their  end 
more  definitely  than  in  the  past. 

Taking  a  copy  of  his  Cooperator,  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  Manager  Newliold  called  on  the 
leading  retail  grocer  in  his  territory. 
The  merchant  did  not  advertisi‘,  had 
never  advertist>d,  and  he  shied  off  at  first 
for  fwir  that  he  was  lieing  solicited.  His 
caller  assuivd  him  that  he  was  not  try¬ 
ing  to  si‘11  him  anything  but  only  desired 
to  know  if  he  carried  the  lines  adverti.si'd 
in  the  reprint,  whether  they  were  sati.s- 
factory,  and  whether  there  was  any  rt-a- 
.son  why  the  tradesman  should  not  pu.sh 
these  advertised  products  rather  than 
non -advertised  rivals.  Upon  taking  stock 
the  grocer  found  that  he  carried  twenty- 


five  of  the  twenty-six  products  cited  and 
admitted  that  each  was  standard  of  its 
kind  if  not,  indeed,  preeminent.  There¬ 
upon  the  new.spaper  missionary  put  up 
a  line  of  argument  .somewhat  in  this 
wise: 

“You  realize,  Mr.  Merchant,  that  every 
ilollar  exjiended  in  our  city  is  a  benefit 
to  all  of  us.  Now,  here  are  a  numlier  of 
manufacturers  who  are  .spending  thou- 
.sands  upon  thou.s;mds  of  dollars  in  this 
community  every  year  to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  ware.s.  They  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  this  money  in  New  Y"ork  or  Chicago, 
but  they  are  spending  it  right  here- 
spending  it  to  induce  our  home  jieople 
to  go  to  your  .store  and  exchange  their 
money  for  the  merchandi.se  that  you 
have  on  your  shelve.s.  Now,  under  the 
circiimstance.s,  do  you  think  that  you  are 
doing  >our  part?” 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
inercliant  agreed  to  ilevote  one  of  his 
show  windows  to  a  display  of  the  tw’en- 
ty-live  varieties  of  standard  goods,  and 
the  newspaiMT  m;in  agreed  to  provide 
Ihe"  window  cards.  To  prove  that  his 
projei  t  was  not  a  selfish  one,  solely  in 
the  intere.sf  of  his  own  new.spaper.  Man¬ 
ager  Newlwild  h.ad  the  original  placards 
call  attention  to  the  .standard  goods 
"adverti.si'd  in  the  diiily  newspapi'rs’’ 
rather  than  with  specific  reference  to 
the  Washington  Star.  That  idea  has 
iwrsisted  in  Washington,  although  the 
pioneer  admits  that  his  publication 
might  have  iK-neflted  more  exten.sively 
had  he  sjiccilied  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per  from  which  the  inspiration  came. 

With  .so  modest  a  lieginning,  the  Star 
elalKirated  its  plan  until  several  hun¬ 
dred  grocery  linns  in  the  District  of 
I'oiiiinbia  were  devoting  window  .space 
to  the  adverti.sing-lioosted  merchandl.se, 
always  identified  by  the  regulation  form 
of  window  card  which  the  newspaper 
had  made  familiar  to  its  readers  as  a 
safe  .signpo.st  for  the  shopper.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  new.spapt'rs  in  other  cities  CJiught  up 
the  idea.  Then  came  the  big  “drive”  in 
Toronto  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of 
the  .\s.sociated  -Ydvertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  now  we  have  the  annual 
Window  Display  Week  as  an  establi.shed 
institution  under  the  wing  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
organized  effort  to  induce  merchants  to 
back  up  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
and  newspapers  for  trade  promotion  be- 
c.ame  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
that  whole  structure  of  new.spaper  “co¬ 
operation.”  Incidentally,  It  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  pioneer  at  the  national 
capital  was  warned  from  the  outset  by 
some  of  the  ablest  executives  in  the 
newspaper  business — notably  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  Chicago  publisher  and  a  prominent 
Philadelphian — that  his  ideal  of  co- 
ojH'ration  would,  unless  handled  with 
extreme  care,  ultimately  prove  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  newspapers  embracing  it. 

That  the  publisher  wtro  blazed  the 
trail  has  never  been  obliged  to  turn  back 
is  due  to  rigid  adherence  to  a  rather 
consi“rvative  ideal  of  “cooperation.”  In 
this  iiuarter  it  avails  not  an  advertiser 
to  demand  window  displays  as  his  right 
or  to  .stipulate  a  given  numlxir  of  special 
window  dressings  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  contract  any  more  than  to  make 
his  order  for  newspaper  space  contin¬ 
gent  upon  preferred  position.  Manager 


Newbold,  looking  back  over  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  those  of  others,  has  a 
hunch  that  the  newspapers  that  have 
come  to  grief  with  “cooperation”  have 
done  so  because  they  “sold  cooperation” 
in.stead  of  selling  the  newspaper,  and 
have  been  too  ready  to  rely  upon  “co¬ 
operation”  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
their  proposition,  be  those  deficiencies 
tho.se  of  circulation  or  what  not. 

The  Newbold  cult,  as  outlined  for  The 
Kpitor  and  Pubusher,  is  that  news- 
paiK'r  coiJperation,  lie  it  in  the  form  of 
window  displays  or  any  other  accepted 
gui.se,  is  merely  “.service,”  and  that  such 
service  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  extend  rather  than 
the  right  of  the  advertiser  to  demand. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Newbold  has  a  homely 
theory  that  cooperation  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  lie  on  a  50-50  basis  rather  than  an 
obIig:atlon  on  the  newspaper  to  stand 
and  deliver  regardless  of  value  received. 
-Vs  indicative  of  the  standards  of  inde¬ 
pendence  maintained  in  thus  drawing 
the  line  against  over-greedy  advertisers 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  this  orig¬ 
inator  of  cooperation  is  to-day  almost 
alone  in  the  entire  United  States  in  re- 
.si.sting  the  demand  of  advertisers  who 
want  the  newspapers  with  which  they 
place  advertising  to  bear  the  postage 
expen.se  of  mailing  out  to  local  store¬ 
keepers  advance  proofs  covering  foreign 
advertising  campaigns,  in  anticipation 
of  which  the  merchants  will  presumably 
desire  to  stock  up  with  the  goods  to  be 
exiiloited.  The  Washington  Star,  alike 
wit  h  other  newspapers,  will  print  on  its 
own  pre.s.ses  as  many  of  the.se  sheets  as 
an  advertiser  will  .send  out;  will  address 
and  .stuff  the  envelopes  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing — but  it  draws  the  line  at  paying  for 
the  po.stage  stamp.s,  draws  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  rebuffing  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  journeyed  to  Washington  from 
.New  Y'ork  expre.ssly  to  get  such  a  post¬ 
age  rebate  of  $100  on  a  $5,000  advertis¬ 
ing  contract. 

For  the  newspaper  publisher  who 
mu.st  watch  his  step  in  these  days  of 
mounting  expenses  it  cannot  but  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  originator  and  consis¬ 
tent  devotee  of  the  window  display  prop¬ 
aganda  has  put  it  over  by  means  of  a 
lone  out.side  man.  Just  what  this  means 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  recall  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  news¬ 
papers  that  are  speeding  as  much  as 
$75,000  a  year  on  a  ".service”  depart¬ 
ment.  Outsiders  have  "guessed”  that  it 
mu.st  cost  the  Washington  Star  around 
$15,000  per  annum  to  keep  its  retailers 
in  line  on  the  window  display  proposi¬ 
tion  and  kindred  forms  of  "team  work.” 

.Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  one  man  on  the 
out.side  has  been  enabled  to  swing  the 
thing.  He  has  attempted  no  regular 
.schedule  of  window  displays — no  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  merchant  to  give  space  for 
at  least  one  w'eek  each  month,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Instead,  the  Star 
window  specialist  is  constantly  on  the 
wing.  Whenever  he  sees  a  window  that 
appears  to  offer  an  opening  or  that 
needs  sprucing  up  he  goes  after  the 
proposition  without  regard  to  hard  and 
fast  rules.  Sometimes  the  volunteer 
window’-dresser  has  to  first  clean  the 
pane  in  order  to  establish  a  reasonable 
degree  of  transparency — and  he  is  not 
above  doing  that,  if  circumstances  war¬ 
rant — but  in  his  decorative  work  he  uses 
only  the  regulation  packages  of  adver- 
ti.sed  goods  from  the  merchant’s  owm 
stock,  contributing  nothing  on  behalf  of 
the  new'.spaper  except  the  show-cards 
that  hook  up  the  window  array  with 
the  advertising.  I.atterly,  this  newspa¬ 
per  scout  has  found  considerable  work 
to  do  In  making  "corrections”  in  window 
displays  where  a  careless  merchant  or  a 


crafty  travelling  salesman  has  slipped 
some  non-advertised  product  into  the 
select  company  of  the  brands  vouched 
for  by  the  newspapers. 

While  the  securing  of  windows  for 
advertisers  (collectively  rather  than  in¬ 
dividually)  remains,  to  this  day,  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  scheme  of  “co¬ 
operation”  that  has  gradually  developed, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  machinery  for 
window  display  may  be  utilized  to  other 
ends  for  the  service  of  the  advertl.ser. 
The  Star’s  window  specialist  is  enabled 
to  obtain,  in  his  rounds,  such  market  re¬ 
ports  as  are  needed  for  the  guidance  of 
newcomers  In  the  family  of  advertisers 
and  .similarly  there  is  afforded  the  means 
for  a.sslsting  a  manufacturer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  enter  this  field  via  the  newspa¬ 
per  route  to  establish  the  proper  con¬ 
nection  with  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributive  channels. 


Ask  $25,000  for  Libel 
The  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Four  States 
Press  has  been  made  defendant  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  in  the  Bowie  Circuit 
Court  by  City  Attorney  W.  H.  Brown 
and  Alderman  Sam  Hardin,  who  ask 
for  $25,000  damages  apiece.  The  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  that  the  Four  States  Press 
publi.shed  fal.se  statements  about  the 
plaintiffs  during  a  recent  controversy 
over  the  adoption  of  a  new  city  char¬ 
ter. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbcl  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN  - 
Publishers’  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

225  W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrcnlaUona. 
$worn  Net  Paid  Clrcolatlon  for  O 
Montha  Ending:  April  1,  1B17 

36,670  Daily 

We  guarantee  tbe  largeat  white  borne 
delivered  erening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  tbe  local  territory  tbs  States 
is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  seat  on  reguest. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPBCIAL. 

AOBINCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepreaentatlTes 
New  York  Chlea«o  St.  Loalo 


OHIO 


^  •  ^^1  •  i;oianiuaa  uispaicn . I9|  7i»aiv  •!!  .lu 

tell  it  First  in  Uhio.  11  ColDmbas(  O.)  State-Joarnal  ( M )  52,033  ,09  ,08  11 

Colonibaa(  O.)  State-Joarnal.  ( 8)  85,000  ,09  .08 

rv^  11*1*  il*  1  ■  11*a  I*  *  Dayton  Newa . (B)  *.3,5,K57  .tt55  .053 

1  ell  it  in  this  selected  list  ot  Ohio  II  Dayton  Nevra . t8)  *22,534  .4*35  .4*35  || 

m*  I  a||  T^*  ■  Lima  Newa  . (E)  0,322  ,02  .0172 

[Newspapers,  and  you  11  get  First  Marlon  Dally  Star . (B)  7.728  .0129  .0129 

a  •  f  1  01  00/\  1  Newark  American-Trlbune.  (E)  0,287  .0085  .0085 

hearing  among  5,  lol,ZZU  people  Plqna  Dally  Call . (E)  4,012  .41080  .0080 

^  •  •  a  1  *  *  Portamonth  Dally  Tlmea.  .  .(E)  144,280  .02  .412 

ot  reasoning  minds,  ambition,  Sandnaky  Rexlater . <M)  4,301  .0098  .0098 

•  •  •  a  a  Sprlnsfleld  Newa . <F.«S)  *12,7.52  .025  .4)2.', 

imagination  and  money  to  buy.  Stenbenvllle  Gaaette . (E)  8.020  .0148  .0071 

Toledo  Blade . <E)  51.971  .12  .lO 

a  .  •  *  _]  1  Yonnicatown  Teleicrani  ....(E)  ,10.002  .085  .086 

F  or  these  reasons,  Uhio  is  an  ideal  II  Yonnicatown  Vindicator  .  .  .  (E)  ,18.880  Q  .035  .035  || 

a  •  •-  Yonnicatown  Vindicator  ....(8)  ,14,44*2  .08  .08 

buying  community  •  Zaneavllle  Signal . (E)  11,452  .02  .02 

*Pnbllahera*  Statement— Sworn  net  paid. 

,A.  B.  C.  atatement  ( laat  andlled). 

^  Other  ratlnaa  Government  atateiiient  Aiirll,  1017. 

get  their  message  before  the  peo-  11 .  ■  . . 

pie  in  the  shortest  time,  because 

Ohio  people  are  omnivorous  readers  of  their  own  Newspapers  and 
believe  what  their  Newspapers  print. 

For  this  one  reason  alone,  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  wield  a  tremendous 
influence,  promote  action  and  sales. 

Ohio  housewives — and  it  is  the  housewives  who  are  the  principal  buy¬ 
ers  everywhere — are  quick  to  comprehend,  intelligent  and  repeated 
buyers. 

Their  ambition  runs  to  home  improvements  and  family  comforts. 

This  ambition  is  common  in  all  cities,  towns  and  country  districts— 
it  dominates  the  whole  state. 

To  tell  it  in  Ohio  is  to  sell  it  in  Ohio. 

And  to  tell  it  and  to  sell  it  without  a  hitch,  this  tried  and  proved  list 
of  Ohio  Newspapers  should  be  used  without  scratching. 

Fall  business  is  knocking  at  your  door. 

Open  the  door  and  bid  it  welcome. 

DONT  BE  A  SLACKER ! 


It  is  a  state  where  advertisers 


Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

CIrcnIatlon. 

.  linea. 

linea. 

Akron  Beacon-Jonrnal  .  .  .  . 

(E) 

29.300 

.04 

.04 

Akron  Tlmea  . . 

(E) 

18,375 

.08 

.085 

Cincinnati  Com.-Trlbune  .  . 

(M) 

00,728 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Coin.-Tribnne  .  . 

.18) 

20,889 

.14 

.12 

(3nclnna(l  Enquirer,  5c.  (MA8) 

55,070 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Newa  . 

(E)' 

>138,887 

.18 

.16 

Cleveland  Sunday  Leader  . 

(8)  ' 

•152.97J* 

.17 

.15 

Coniblnation  (Newa  A  Leader) 

*201,800 

.34* 

.20 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.. 

(M) 

1 38,023 

.18 

.18 

Cleveland  Plain  Denier  ,  .  . 

.  (8) 

102  801 

.22 

.22 

Coinnibna  DIapatch  . 

(B) 

75,402 

.11 

.lO 

Colnnibna  DIapatch . 

.  (S) 

71,119 

.11 

.10 

Columbnat  O.)  8 1 ate- Journal 

(M) 

52,4*33 

.09 

.08 

Colnnibna!  O.)  8 tate- Journal 

.(8) 

85,000 

.09 

.08 

Dayton  Newa . 

.  (E) 

*.35,857 

.4*.55 

.053 

Dayton  Newa . 

.(S) 

*22,534 

.4*35 

.4*35 

Lima  Newa  . 

(E) 

0,322 

.02 

.0172 

Marlon  Daily  Star . 

.  (E) 

7,728 

.0129 

.0129 

Newark  American-Trlbune 

(E) 

0,287 

.0085 

.0086 

Plqna  Daily  Call . 

(E) 

4,012 

.4*080 

.0080 

Portamonth  Dally  Tlmea.  . 

.  (E) 

144.2MO 

.02 

.4*2 

Sanduaky  Rexlater . 

(M) 

4,301 

.0098 

.0098 

Sprlnsfleld  Newa . (EAS) 

*  1 2,7.52 

.025 

.02.5 

Steuhenville  Gaaette . . 

.  (E) 

3,020 

.0148 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  . . . 

.(B) 

51,971 

.12 

.lO 

Yonnicatown  Teleicrani  .  .  .  . 

.  (E) 

1 10.002 

.085 

.086 

Yonnicatown  Vindicator  .  .  , 

.  (E) 

,15.386 

C  .035 

.035 

Younpatown  Vindicator  .  .  . 

.  (S) 

,14.44*2 

.08 

.08 

Zaneavllle  SIpnal . . 

.(E) 

11,452 

.02 

.02 

'Pobllahcra*  Statement— 8worn  net  paid. 

,A.  B.  C.  atatement  (laat  aodited). 

Other  ratlnica  Government  Mtatrnient  April,  1917. 
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Facts  Advertisers  Should  Know 


No.  1 

Just  one  year  ago  the  New  York  Globe,  in  company  with  nearly  all  other  newspapers,  received  notice  from  the 
manufacturers  of  print  paper  that,  on  account  of  a  shortage,  it  must  hold  down  its  requirements  within  contract  speci¬ 
fications. 

This  notice  came  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  big  war  news  and  the  post  series  baseball  games,  the  Globe  was  printing 
well  in  excess  of  270,000  and  280,000  a  day  and  selling  over  245,000  to  260,000  a  day,  with  a  volume  of  advertising 
far  ahead  of  any  previous  record. 

The  Globe,  in  conformity  with  general  newspaper  practice,  had  contracted  for  a  minimum  of  9,000  tons  of  paper 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  could  have  as  much  more  as  it  needed  at  the  same  price. 

Unlike  many  other  newspapers,  the  Globe,  rather  than  be  driven  into  the  open  market  for  excess  supply  at  prices 
upwards  of  the  six  cents  per  pound,  arbitrarily  limited  its  print  to  a  figure  within  its  allotment  and  reduced  the  volume  of 
advertising  that  would  be  accepted  from  big  users  of  space. 

All  return  of  unsold  copies  from  newsdealers,  the  lengthening  of  columns  in  the  paper  and  the  elimination  of  every 
visible  or  possible  item  of  expense,  were  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  other 
items,  without  too  seriously  advancing  advertising  rates. 


2,000  Tons  of  Print  Paper  Saved— 16,000  More  Daily  Circulation  Secured 


By  these  processes  the  Globe  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1917,  consumed  only  7,985  tons  of  paper 
as  against  9,942  tons  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1916,  while  its  net  paid  circulation  increased  16,000  copies — 
from  193,245  to  209,487  during  the  same  period. 


Paper  Usage 


October, 

1915 

November, 

1915 

December, 

1915 

January, 

1916 

February, 

1916 

March, 

1916 

April, 

1916 

May, 

1916 

June, 

1916 

July, 

1916 

Augwt, 

1916 

September, 

1916 

Paper  Usage 


914  tons  October,  1916 .  867  tons 

771  tons  November,  1916 .  705  tons 

880  tons  December,  1916 .  688  tons 

727  tons  January,  1917 .  646  tons 

636  tons  February,  1917 .  611  tons 

953  tons  Mau'ch,  1917 .  730  tons 

854  tons  April,  1917 .  658  tons 

867  tons  May,  1917 .  699  tons 

932  tons  June,  1917 . 673  Ions 

757  tons  July,  1917 .  562  tons 

743  tons  August,  1917 .  553  tons 

908  tons  September,  1917 .  593  tons 


9,942  tons  7,985  tons 


Circulation  figures  as  printed  from  month  to  month  at  top  of  editorial  page  in  the  Globe  every  day: 


©ht* 

***0  rli»er. 


STATEMENT  OF  CIRCULATION. 


Thf  dally  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Globe  for  the 

year  ended  September  30,  1917,  was . 

The  dally  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Globe  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1916,  was . 


209,487 

193,245 


The  Globe  is  a  member  of  the  Andit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


The  Globe  thus  gives  the  advertiser  the  benefit  of  the  great  efficiencies  it  has  effected  and  temporarily  at  least  is  able 
to  postpone  an  advance  in  rates  planned  for  this  Fall. 

These  are  facts  advertisers  should  understand  and  appreciate,  for  1  believe  that  the  record  stands  as  a  model  which 
other  newspapers  would  like  to  duplicate. 

JASON  ROGERS. 

New  York,  Oct.  4,  1917. 


CHICAGO 
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PART  iW'O 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  I. CM. A. 
AN  EVENT  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  INTEREST 

Representative  Cireulation  Managers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Met  in  Atlanta 
Under  Conditions  Unpreeedented  in  History  of  American  Newspapers  —  Many  Vexa¬ 
tious  Problems  of  Distribution  Clarified  Tlirougb  Comparisons  of  Views  and 
Experiences  —  Spirit  of  Co-operation  Prevailed. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  11,  1917. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  Convention,  this  after¬ 
noon,  I.  U.  Sears,  of  the  Davenport 
Times,  was  unanimously  elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  coming  year;  Joseph  R 
Taylor,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  directors 
elected  were:  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  A.  G.  Lin¬ 
coln,  E.  S.  Dobson,  James  R.  Hender¬ 
son,  \V.  L.  Argue,  James  A.  Farley,  H. 
H.  R-ris,  J.  M.  Annenberg,  and  John  T. 
Toler.  I 

James  McKernan,  circulation  meinager 
of  the  New  York  World,  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  second  vice-president. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Convention 
will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retiring  President  J.  M.  Schmid  was 
presented  with  an  Oriental  rug. 

(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  11. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  held  in  At¬ 
lanta  this  week,  was  a  notable  event  In 
the  annals  of  the  Association.  Post¬ 
poned  because  pf  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  world  war,  with 
the  consequent  press  of  new  problems 
and  additional  work  for  the  men  who 
direct  the  distribution  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Atlanta  convention,  as  finally 
held,  answered  admirably  to  the  need  of 
the  present  hour. 

That  need,  felt  by  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  men  alike,  was  for  conference, 
for  a  comparison  of  experiences,  for  un- 
.selfish  counsels  as  to  how  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  Continent  may  meet  the  al¬ 
tered  economic  conditions  and  solve  in 
the  right  way  the  special  problems  of 
war  circulation. 

To  attend  this  conference  and  to 
gather  from  personal  contact  with  their 
fellows  new  ideas  and  new  inspiration, 
circulators  have  journeyed  to  Atlanta 
from  the  far  comers  of  the  Continent. 
They  have  tested  the  far-famed  hospi¬ 
tality  of  this  fine  Southern  city,  and 
have  found  it  above  par. 

Delegates,  for  the  most  part,  reached 
Atlanta  on  Monday.  Those  constitut¬ 
ing  the  New  York  party  were  some¬ 
what  delayed.  This  group  included 
such  well-known  circulation  men  as 
James  McKernan,  of  the  New  York 
World;  S.  P.  Booth,  of  the  Globe;  Fen¬ 
ton  Dowling,  of  the  Globe;  Edward 
Gans,  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher; 
R.  B.  McClean,  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  E.  A.  Scholz,  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.;  Frank  L.  Frugone,  of 
the  Italian  Bulletin;  J.  J.  Barry,  of  the 
New  York  office  Pf  the  A.  B.  C;  J.  A. 


nlng,  are  fully  detailed  in  telegraphic 
dispatches  from  Atlanta,  appearing  on 
the  third  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher. 

At  the  Wednesday  session  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  new  postal  laws  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

Protest  against  the  zone  rate  apply¬ 
ing  to  second-class  mall  was  made,  and 
the  following  resolution  unanimously 
adopted: 

RESOLUTION  OP  protest. 

"Resolved,  That  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  en- 


I.  U.  Sears, 

President  of  I.  C.  M.  A. 

Savadel,  of  the  Fourth  Estate;  J.  P. 
Barry,  of  the  Providence  Journal;  J. 
M.  Annenberg,  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star.  Mrs.  Scholz  and  Mrs,  Fru¬ 
gone  accompanied  their  husbands.  A. 
E.  MacKinnon  and  J.  L.  Farley,  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  and  A. 
R.  Michener,  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  joined  the  New  York  party  at 
Philadelphia,  and  WVn.  H.  Henry,  of 
the  New  York  American,  joined  at  Bal¬ 
timore. 

On  Monday  night  the  formal  meeting 
of  the .  board  of  directors  was  held  at 
the  Piedmont  Hotel,  and  reports  were 
presented  from  the  various  committees 
of  the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are;  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Post;  James  R.  Henderson,  of 
the  Montreal  (Can.)  Gazette;  J.  H. 
Miller,  jr.,  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Times;  W.  L.  Argue,  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Star;  Harold  Hough,  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  James 
McKernan,  the  New  York  World;  A. 
G.  Lincoln,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  E.  S.  Dobson,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  T.  J.  Kavanaugh, 
the  Dayton  (O.)  News. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
John  M.  Schmid,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  president:  I.  U.  Sears,  Davenport 
(la.)  Times,  first  vice-president;  Joseph 
R.  Taylor,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
second  vice-president;  James  A. 
Mathews,  the  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma 
City)  secretary-treasurer. 

The  opening  of  the  regular  sessions, 
of  the  convention,  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
story  of  the  events  of  tbo  day  and  eve- 


FoHowlng  his  talk  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  that  the  A.  B.  C. 
be  prevailed  upon  to  place  a  circulation 
manager  upon  its  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Barry  urged  closer  cooperation 
between  circulation  managers  and  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  declaring 
that  the  A.  B.  C.  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  publisher  as  much  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  for  the  equal  protection  of 
both. 

Sidney  D.  Long  made  the  hit  of  the 
convention  with  a  speech  on  salesman¬ 
ship.  He  gave  some  valuable  point¬ 
ers  on  the  training  of  salesmen  for  both 
city  and  country  duty,  and  gave  numer¬ 
ous  concrete  examples  of  what  consis¬ 
tent  training  will  do  toward  building  up 
circulation. 

In  the  absence  of  Robert  L.  McLean, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  had 
been  .scheduled  for  a  paper  on  the  two- 
cent  increase,  a  splendid  paper  was  pre- 


JosEPH  R.  Taylor, 
Vice-President  I.  C.  M.  A. 

fers  formal  protest  against  the  new 
second-class  zone  rate,  because  of  its 
belief  that  the  new  rate  is  oppres¬ 
sive,  unju.st,  and  injurious  to  the 
publi.shing  business;  that  while  willing 
and  glad  to  pay  increased  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  American  army  and 
navy,  we  see,  in  any  postal  rate  adopted 
by  Congress,  only  a  service  charge  for 
.services  rendered.’’ 

Pre.sident  Schmid  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  to  formulate  and  ex¬ 
ecute  plans  whereby  Congress  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  repeal  the  law  at  the 
next  session: 

Ghalrman,  A.  E.  MacKinnon;  com¬ 
mittee  members,  Robert  B.  McClean, 
E.  R.  Hatton,  F.  L.  Frugone,  and  J. 
M.  Schmid. 

John  J.  Barry,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  was  voted 
a  seat  in  the  convention  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day,  and  on  Wednesday  explained 
the  purposes  and  alms  of  the  A.  B.  C., 
answering  numerous  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  delegates. 


Jas.  a.  Matthews, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  I.  C.  M.  A. 

pared  on  short  notice  by  J.  L.  Farley, 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
and  read  before  the  convention. 

H.  H.  Fris,  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald,  made  a  detailed  address  deal¬ 
ing  with  circulation  in  army  camps, 
and  this  subject  was  discussed  at 
length  by  the  delegates,  who  gave  their 
experiences  with  this  branch  of  the 
work.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was 
that,  although  In  certain  instances  in¬ 
dividuals  had  been  given  exclusive 
sales  privileges  at  the  camps  who  did 
not  work  In  harmony  with  the  publish¬ 
ers,  In  most  Instances  the  problem  had 
been  met  by  the  papers  In  each  can¬ 
tonment  city  cooperating  and  procur- 


II 


I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 


NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  CIRCULATORS  PROPOSED 

A.  K.  McKinnon,  director  of  circulation  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  and  A.  R.  Michner,  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  organizing  the  Tri-States  Circulation  Managers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  include  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  organization  under  way  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  November.  This 
move  is  in  line  with  the  trend  of  events  in  the  circulation  field,  as  sectional 
associations  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness,  the  more  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  resulting  in  closer  cooperation  between  circulators  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  than  may  be  brought  about  by  the  annual  conventions  of  the  major 
organization. 


ing  the  services  of  a  competent  man  to 
handle  all  of  the  papers  at  the  camp. 
Elxperience  of  all  delegates  reporting 
.showed  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  representatives  in  the  camps,  and 
that  sales  should  be  handled  through 
a  competent,  exi>erienced  head,  to  be 
employed  by  all  papers  in  that  city. 

The  big  social  event  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  took  place  Wednesday  night  when 
the  delegrates  and  ladies  were  tendered 
an  elaborate  banquet  at  the  Piedmont 
Hotel.  The  spread  was  a  typical 
Southern  banquet.  Ivan  F.  Allen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  presided  as  toastmaster,  and 
many  prominent  Atlantans  attended  the 
banquet, 

W.  S.  Dun-ston,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  News,  extended  a 
cordial  ln\itation  to  the  delegates  to 
pay  a  visit,  before  returning  to  their 
homes,  to  Birmingham,  as  guests  of  the 
News,  and  affording  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  inspect  the  new  home  of  that 
newspaper,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
South.  The  Invitation  was  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  Victor  H.  Han.son.  publisher  of 
the  News,  and  was  accepted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  delegates. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  pa¬ 
pers  were  read  on  many  live  and  timely 
problems. 

George  Freis,  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star.  presented  his  views  on  how  to 
handle  R.  F.  D.  and  mall  circulation. 
J.  M.  Regan,  of  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  management 
and  control  of  newsboys.  C.  B.  Julian, 
of  the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  dis¬ 
cussed  circularizing  methods  of  building 
up  circulation  in  outlying  territory.  R. 
J.  Corrigan,  of  the  Denver  News,  read 
a  paper  on  the  zone  system  and  how  to 
meet  the  Increased  costs  under  the  new 
law. 

A  discus.slon  of  welfare  work  followed 
in  which  members  told  of  what  they 
had  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  newsboys  since 
the  Grand  Rapids  convention — at  which 
welfare  work  was  considered  at  length, 
with  a  notable  example  of  its  possibili¬ 
ties  right  at  hand  in  the  work  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press. 

J.  T.  Toler,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  discussed  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  premium  method  of  promoting  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  Child  Labor  law  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  J.  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  who 
told  of  how  a  dra-stic  bill  had  been  de¬ 
feated  in  California. 

Roy  Hatton,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  discussed  competition  between 
newspapers  In  the  same  field,  and  how 
cooperation  is  possible  in  dealing  with 
the  deadbeat,  etc. 

Chas.  Payne,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
presented  a  paper  on  the  elimination  of 
the  middleman. 

H.  M.  Wheeler,  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
discussed  the  advantages  of  sectional 
associations  of  circulators,  such  as  the 
New  England  organization,  and  how 
their  work  may  be  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 

At  the  afternoon — and  closing — ses¬ 
sion  on  Thur.sday,  besides  the  election 
of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year, 
"and  the  decision  as  to  the  meeting  place 
of  the  next  annual  convention,  general 
discussions  were  held,  limited  to  thirty 
minutes  each,  on  two  topics,  viz:  Shall 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  invite  managers  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  Journals,  and  divide 
the  Association  Into  divisions  with  a 
chalrma”  at  the  head  of  each;  and 
would  it  be  wise  to  divide  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Into  divisions,  so 
that  circulation  managers  may  hold 
State  or  sectional  meetings  at  least 
twice  a  year,  such  meetings  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.? 


ROSE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
ATLANTA’S  GREAT  SONS 


Eloquent  Kentuckian  Tells  Why  Circula¬ 
tors  Met  in  Southern  City,  and  Eulo¬ 
gizes  Distinguished  Georgians  Calls 
Henry  W.  Grady  the  Pathfinder  of 
Soulhern  Journalism. 

An.swering  the  question,  "Why  are  we 
in  Atlanta.”  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Evening  Post,  .said  to  the  I.  C.  M. 
members: 

"The  Lord  only 
knows  the  many 
reasons  for  hold¬ 
ing  our  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  so- 
called  ‘Chicago  of 
the  South.’  I 
have  a  notion  that 
a  very  large  rea¬ 
son  why  some  of 
us  agT®®d  hold¬ 
ing  the  convention 
in  Atlanta  was  to 
let  John  Simmons 
realize  at  last 
upon  his  beautiful 
pleadings  and  fi¬ 
nal  upbraidings, 
cov»ring  a  period 
of  ten  years  or  more.  There  was  really 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  oome 
to  Atlanta  long  since,  unless  it  was  to 
make  it  compulsory  upon  John  to  at¬ 
tend  our  conventions  whether  or  no,  and 
present  the  invitation  to  come  to  At¬ 
lanta.  We  all  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  hold 
our  convention  in  Atlanta,  and  we  are 
here,  therefore,  not  alone  because  of 
John’s  pleadings  or  even  the  persuasive 
and  eloquent  tongue  of  John  Temple 
Gravea  Although  Mr.  Graves  travel¬ 
led  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  Grand 
Rapids  last  year  to  address  our  conven¬ 
tion  and  ask  for  the  holding  of  this 
year’s  convention  in  Atlanta,  the  de¬ 
cision  had  been  unanimously  arrived 
at  to  meet  In  Atlanta  before  Colonel 
Graves  arrived  on  the  scene.  But  we 
were  Just  as  anxious  to  hear  Mr. 
Graves’s  beautiful  line  of  talk  as  he  was 
to  turn  it  loose,  and  so  permitted  him 
to  igive  us  his  prepared  convention 
speech,  and  I  no  doubt  take  it  that  he 
even  now  believes  his  speech  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  us  to  Atlanta  this 
year.  May  be  It  was — for  he  has  a  hon¬ 
eyed  tongue — because  there  might  have 
been  a  slip  up. 

"Some  of  us  are  here,  like  Bob  Mc¬ 
Lean,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for 
more  than  one  reason.  Bob  has  two 
sons  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Some  of  us 
are  here  for  the  same  reason  as  Mr. 
McKeman;  to  see  and  learn  for  him¬ 
self  the  beauties  of  the  Georgian  peach. 
I  am  frank  to  say  It  has  made  my  mouth 
water  Just  to  look  at  the  cover  of  your 
programme. 

ATUANTA,  THE  WONDERFTU 

"You  have  done  wonders  here.  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  53  years  ago.  when 
one  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  paid 
you  a  short  visit,  Atlanta  consisted  of 


a  .small  village  totally  surrounded  by 
watermelon  patches.  When  he  pas.sed 
on  there  wa-s  nothing  left  but  the  eter¬ 
nal  hills,  the  blue  sky  and  the  place 
where  the  watermelon  grew.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  the  story  to-day.  If  it  is  true, 
then  the  genius  of  Alladin’s  I.,amp  was 
not  a  more  miraculous  builder  than  the 
geniu.ses  of  Atlanta.  After  all,  you 
know,  it  is  not  good  building  lots  and 
.salubrious  air  that  make  cities.  They 
are  made  by  men  of  brains  and  big 
courage.  That  sort  of  men  don’t  ask 
for  a  Garden  of  HMen  to  start  with,  but 
for  just  plenty  of  elbow  room  where  the 
creations  of  their  brains  may  expand. 

"1-ook  at  the  roll  of  names  that  the 
im{>erial  Atlanta  has  made  familiar 
from  Nome  City  to  Key  West,  and  then 
criss-cross  from  San  Diego  to  the  Big 
Sand  Banks.  Henry  Grady,  the  path¬ 
finder  of  Southern  publicity,  the  herald 
angel  of  its  dawning  enterprise;  Kim¬ 
ball,  Inman,  Howell,  Lowery,  Hurt, 
Candler,  Atkinson,  Forest  Adair  .\nsley, 
Wiikinson  and  Dick  Gray — to  name  only 
a  few  of  the  men  that  put  the  "coin” 
into  the  coincidence  of  Atlanta’s  great 
growth.  Besides  these  you  have  others 
of  artistic  and  political  renown  that 
keep  your  city  on  the  map  of  attention 
every  day  of  the  year — ^the  greatly  loved 
and  lamented  Joel  Chandler  Harris; 
the  Incomparable  singer  of  the  soul’s 
moods.  Frank  Stanton;  the  knight  of 
the  free  lance,  Tom  Watson — his  spear 
tipped  with  the  fire  of  his  own  red  head; 
Senator  Hoke  Smith,  publicist  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  John  Temple  Graves,  editor  and 
orator.  These  are  Just  the  high  tops — 
the  names  of  all  the  men  who  are  making 
Atlanta  famous  w’ould  fill  a  canton¬ 
ment  with  an  army  capable  of  teaching 
and  setting  any  city  an  example  of  how 
to  do  great  things.  Many  of  us  want  to 
see  the  theatre  and  breathe  this  atmos¬ 
phere  that  has  sent  forth  such  great 
and  strong  men.  Maybe  we  may  Imbibe 
some  of  the  same  conquering  .spirit 
which  animated  them.  All  of  it  is  good 
to  think  of. 

VTTAI,  IBSHH  TO  FACT!. 

“But,  a.side  from  this,  we  are  in  At¬ 
lanta  for  a  rea.son  particularly  serious 
to  oursjelves.  We  of  the  new.spaper 
profe.sslon  are  pas.sing  through  the 
most  momentous  as  well  as  serious 
period  in  the  existence  of  the  puhlioh- 
Ing  business  in  the  United  States.  Th" 
Increa.sed  cos^  in  paper  s+ock  and  all 
other  nece.sslties  in  the  manufacturing 
of  a  new.spaper.  not  overlooking  the  In¬ 
crea.sed  co.st  of  labor,  has  neces.sitated 
an  advance  in  subscription  rates  and 
in  advertising  rates  in  order  to  partial¬ 
ly  care  for  the  lncrea.sed  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  a  fortunate  publisher 
indeed  that  can,  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions,  make  a  profit,  while  in  a  large 
number  of  in.stances  an  actual  loss  is 
sustained.  Ju.st  how  far  and  how  long 
this  lo.ss  can  be  withstood  is,  of  course, 
a  question  of  much  moment.  The 
very  lives  of  many  publications 
throughout  the  country  are  now  at 
stake,  and  Is  only  a  question  of  time 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  able  to 


A'eather  the  .stress  and  storm.  To  some 
the  increa.sed  cost  of  production  will 
come  as  a  bles.sing  in  disguise,  for 
many  have  too  long  been  robbed  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  as  it  were.  Selling  th(  ir 
paper  at  far  less  than  cost  and  calling 
on  the  advertiser  to  pay  the  difference. 

THE  LOW  PRICE  MENACE. 

“Some  of  the  publications  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  just  now  very  fortunate  in  that 
the  minimum  coin  of  the  realm  was  no 
le.ss  than  one  cent,  for  I  am  sure  had 
there  been  a  coin  of  less  value,  .say 
a  half  cent,  they  w'ould  have  .sold  their 
paper  for  such  a  price.  In  fact  there 
are,  or  at  least  were,  a  number  of 
publications  and  publishers  in  thi.s 
country  who  have  been  so  phi’an- 
thropic  in  their  nature  aa  to  offer 
to  the  pulihc  thirteen  copies,  (six  morn¬ 
ings,  .six  evenings  and  on  Sunday 
morning)  for  the  pittance  of  ten  cents 
per  week.  Gentlemen.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  publishers  of  this  country  are 
altogether  responsible;  and  we  of  the 
circulation  department  no  doubt  in  tlie 
main,  parties  thereto  and  equally  guil¬ 
ty  of  the  low  price  at  which  the  daily 
newspaper  is  sold  and  therefore  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  its  actual  val¬ 
ue.  especially  from  an  educational 
viewpoint. 

"We  are  all  glad  to  be  in  Atlanta. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  in  the  home 
town  of  our  friends  Simmons  and  Tol¬ 
er,  Candler  and  Moye:  and  while  I 
know'  that  our  meeting  here  will 
mo.st  pleasant,  I  trust  it  will  be  equally 
profitable  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

PROTESTS  TO  RElTcROSS 

Charge  Made  That  Organization  Is  Ex¬ 
ploiting  Publishing  Business. 

Herbert  Myrlck,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Phelps  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  sent  a  second  letter  to  H.  F.  David¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  Wash¬ 
ington,  protesting  again  against  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 

“Now  that  the  legitimate  publishing 
industry  is  subjected  to  further  restric¬ 
tions  under  postal  order  No.  189,  in  ef¬ 
fect  April  1,  1917,  and  is  about  to  be 
seriously  harassed  and  curtailed  by  In¬ 
crea.sed  postage  under  a  complicated 
zone  system,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  unfairly  compete  with 
struggling  magazine  publishers,”  wrote 
Mr.  Myrlck. 

Mr.  Myrlck  did  not  receive  a  reply  to 
his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Davidson,  in  which 
he  charged  the  Red  Cross  with  “exploit¬ 
ing  the  publishing  business  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  treasury.” 


During  the  school  vacation  period  the 
Indianapolis  News  brought  about  800  of 
its  country  agents  and  carriers  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  visit  the  News  plant,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  Much 
time  was  spent  In  the  various  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  explaining  the  system 
of  handling  news  matter  from  the  time 
it  reached  the  printer  until  It  appeared 
in  the  paper.  After  the  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  a  fifteen-minute  lecture  wa.s 
given  to  each  vi.siting  delegation  by 
some  member  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  to  impress  the  visitors  with  the 
vast  detail  connected  with  newspaper 
work,  and  in  each  in.stance  a  prize  of 
$1.50  and  another  of  $1  were  offered  for 
the  best  essays  written  on  “What  I  Saw 
in  the  News.” 


Usually  the  fellow  who  tells  you  what 
he  would  do  If  he  were  In  your  place 
unconsciously  lies. 


Ill 


I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 

CIRCULATORS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
UNITE  IN  COMMON  PLEDGE  OF  LOYALTY 

Annual  Convention  of  International  Circulation  Managers’  Association  at  Atlanta,  Stirred 
by  Patriotic  Impulse,  Sends  Message  of  Fealty  to  President  Wilson  and 
Premier  Borden — Hands  Clasped  Across  the  Border  in  Mutual 
Resolve  and  -Purpose — Gathering  a  Notable  One. 


(Special  to  Tub  Editob  and  Publisueb.) 

ATI.ANTA,  Ga.,  October  9. 
OYALTY  to  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  was  expressed  in  fitting 
terms  and  measures  by  the  19th 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  which 
convened  in  Atlanta  October  9  for  a 
three  days’  session,  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  telegrams  pledging  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  support  to  President  Wilson 
and  Premier  Borden,  of  Canada,  and 
took  other  patriotic  action.  The  board 
of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  Monday 
voted  to  purchase  $500  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds  of  the  second  issue,  and  a  like 
amount  of  Canadian  war  bonds.  The 
Association  had  already  purchased  $500 
of  Liberty  bonds  of  first  issue. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  patriotism 
a  resolution  offered  by  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  It  provides 
that  all  members  who  have  enlisted  or 
have  been  drafted  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  of  Canada  for  war  duty, 
or  who  may  hereafter  enlist  or  be  draft¬ 
ed,  be  made  active  members  for  life, 
without  the  payment  of  further  dues, 
and  that  their  names  be  Inscribed  upon 
a  permanent  roll  of  honor  to  be  pub- 
li.shed  In  the  official  bulletin.  • 

OPENING  OF  FORMAL,  SESSIONS.* 

Formal  sessions  began  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  9,  at  the  Piedmont  Hotel, 
in  Atlanta,  with  an  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  Atlanta  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  by  J.  R.  Smith,  a  prominent 
real  estate  man  of  Atlanta,  who  extend¬ 
ed  a  warm  welcome  to  the  visiting  del¬ 
egates;  Governor  Hugh  Dorsey,  who 
was  scheduled  for  the  address,  being 
unavoidably  detained  and  unable  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  convention. 

"I  am  here  at  the  instance  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Governor  of  our  State.” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  “to  bid  you  welcome 
as  our  guests.  I  assure  you  it  was  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  Governor  Dor¬ 
sey  found  it  impossible  to  be  with  you 
and  welcome  you  as  business  men  com¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Cuba. 

"I  hope  sincerely  that  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  it  was  Impossible 
for  our  Governor  to  be  here  to-day. 

"It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  as  our 
guests  the  circulation  managers  of  the 
great  newspapers  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada.  The  positions  that  you 
hold  clearly  Indicate  to  the  minds  of  all 
that  you  are  men  of  force  and  charac¬ 
ter.  You  stand  out  as  guide  posts  of 
civilization,  and  through  your  own  ef¬ 
forts  millions  are  reached  dally  and  ben- 
efltted  by  the  Intelligence  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  you  represent. 

THE  nSBT  TO  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

“This  great  republic  owes  more  to  the 
circulating  newspapers  than  to  any 
other  agency,  for  Its  rapid  growth  and 
development.  The  part  which  you  play 
In  these  great  enterprises  Is  moat  Im¬ 
portant.  Many  of  you  have  run  your 
circulation  Into  hundreds  of  thousands. 


if  not  millions,  and  in  doing  so  you  have 
rendered  great  service  to  your  coun¬ 
try,  So,  whatever  we  may  have,  oi 
whatever  we  may  have  accomplished, 
you  have  contributed  to  in  some  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  that  any  nation 
has  is  its  press.  That  power  is  greatly 
increased  if  the  people  have  confidence 
at  all  times  in  Its  representations.  A.-^ 
for  our  own  country,  I  am  glad  to  sa> 
that  we  have  been  particularly  blessei 
in  this  respect.  We  have  advanced  to 
that  stage  where,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
yellow  journal  is  short-lived. 

TEST  OF  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE. 

“We  are  now  passing,  however, 
through  the  most  crucial  period  in  our 
history.  The  press,  as  well  as  men,  is 
being  tested  as  never  before.  Our  flagi 
has  been  assailed  by  an  enemy.  There 
is  only  one  place  for  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  or  an  American  newspaper,  and  that 
is  under  that  flag,  fighting  in  its  de¬ 
fence,  and  there  to  stay  until  the  en¬ 
emy  has  been  crushed  and  our  honoi 
vindicated,  and  the  right  to  rule  Is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  people  of  every  nation. 

“The  man  or  newspaper  which  fails 
to  make  proper  contribution  (and  that 
means  their  all)  is  doomed  to  a  miser¬ 
able  end.  I  wish  those  of  you  who 
have  come  from  a  distance  to  know 
that  you  are  being  welcomed  to  a  State 
whose  people  hold  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  liberty  above  all  else 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  Join  you 
States  in  rapidly  mobilizing  our  man¬ 
power  and  other  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  striking  our  enemy  such  a  blow 
as  will  Insure  his  defeat. 

“Like  you,  perhaps,  we  have  a 
remnant  of  so-called  ‘pacifists,’  skulking 
cowards,  tainted  Americans,  prodigious 
political  demagogues,  whose  stock  In 
trade  has  been  reduced  to  one  item 
‘free  speech.’ 

GUARANTOR  OF  FREE  SPEECH. 

“They  clamor  for  something  that  only 
their  Government  can  furnLsh.  their 
Government,  the  only  guarantee  of  free 
speech  upon  which  they  can  rely,  has 
been  attacked  by  the  enemy  of  free 
speech.  If  succes.sful  he  would  wipe  out 
all  hope  they  could  have.  Thus  these 
mi.sguided,  di.sloyal.  or  tralnted  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  would  fabricate  the  rope 
that  would  hang  themrelves  in  the  end. 
This  cloak  of  deception  will  be  torn 
from  their  shoulders,  and  their  real  color 
exhibited  to  the  nation  in  due  time. 
I  .say  these  things  with  state  pride,  and 
with  the  hope  that  It  will  make  you 
feel  more  at  home  with  us. 

“In  the  interest  of  humanity  our 
hearts  and  minds  have  been  welded  to¬ 
gether  as  never  before,  and  our  de¬ 
termination  united  In  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  world’s  history.” 

'“Gentlemen,”  concluded  Mr.  Smith, 
“we  are  proud  to  have  you  here  with 
us.  May  success  crown  your  labors 
while  here,  elsewhere,  and  always.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  address  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  delegates.  Fol¬ 


lowing  the  opening  address  a  short  but 
pithy  and  entertaining  response  was 
made  by  Sidney  D.  Long,  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle.  Mr.  Long  paid  a  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  newsy,  and  other  at¬ 
taches  of  the  newspaper  office,  and  re¬ 
cited  an  amusing  account  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager’s  many  woes.  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  M.  Schmidt  then  called  the  con¬ 
vention  to  order,  and  the  formal  busi¬ 
ness  session  began  with  the  reading  of 
reports  from  the  various  committees. 
The  reading  of  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  convention  was  dispensed  with 
by  vote  of  the  house. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  of  Schenectady,  N 
Y.,  read  the  report  of  the  programme 
committee;  J.  A.  Matthews,  secretary- 
treasurer,  read  the  secretary’s  report  for 
the  year.  Both  of  these  reports  were 
accepted  as  read. 

BY-I*AW  AMENDMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  by-laws  committee, 
read  by  the  chairman,  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  of 
the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Post,  brought 
about  a  discussion  which  lasted  prac¬ 
tically  throughout  the  morning  session, 
and  resulted  in  some  changes  in  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  which 
were  recommended  by  the  by-laws  com¬ 
mittee.  Most  of  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  however,  were  adopted. 
There  will  be  some  material  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Association 
brought  about  by  the  amendments 
adopted.  The  office  of  second  vice-pres¬ 
ident  was  di.scussod,  and  the  section  of 
the  constitution  which  sets  forth  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Association  was  changed  so 
that  the  purpose  of  affiliation  will  be 
generalized.  This  amendment  strikes 
from  section  two  or  article  one  of  the 
constitution  the  provi.sion  that  members 
when  joining  the  Association  signify 
their  willingness  to  present  and  collect, 
if  possible,  all  delinquent  accounts  due 
from  newsdealers  or  general  agents  that 
may  move  to  or  be  located  In  districts 
remote  from  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
to  which  said  accounts  are  due.  An¬ 
other  change  was  made  which  will  re¬ 
quire  ten  days’  notice  of  directors’  .spe¬ 
cial  meetings,  instead  of  four  days,  as 
provided  by  the  old  con.stitution,  and  a 
section  was  Incorporated  in  article  three 
of  the  constitution  providing  that  “Rob¬ 
ert’s  Rules  of  Order”  shall  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  parliamentary  authority  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  by-laws 
committee  that  the  secretary-treasurer 
be  required  to  give  bond  in  a  sum  to 
be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and  paid  for  by  the  Association,  and 
shall  place  the  funds  of  the  Association 
in  a  bank  or  other  place  of  deposit,  was 
pas.sed  unanimously,  and  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  Secretary-Trea.surer 
Matthews.  Recommendations  of  the  by¬ 
laws  committee,  which,  if  passed,  would 
have  prohibited  any  one,  not  actually 
holding  the  po.sltion  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  from  holding  office  or  being  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  In  the  As.sociation,  except 
by  decision  of  the  board  of  directors. 


were  lost,  and  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  creating  a  provision  for  as¬ 
sociate  membership,  also  was  lost. 

Although  the  vote  against  such 
changes  in  the  com  itution  was  over¬ 
whelming,  there  was  a  somewhat  spirit¬ 
ed  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  while  the  question  was  up  for  de¬ 
bate. 

James  McKernan,  of  the  New  York 
World,  led  the  discussion  against  the 
proposed  amendments,  declaring  that  it 
should  not  be  the  policy  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  put  a  good  man  out  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  had  perhaps  been  promoted  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  newspaper  field, 
or  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  complete 
his  term  of  office,  after  he  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Association  as  a 
faithful  officer.  He  pointed  out  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  rise  to  the  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  stated  that  a  business  man¬ 
ager’s  voice  in  the  Association  would 
prove  of  incalculable  value  to  its  prog¬ 
ress. 

”To  put  a  man  out  of  the  Association 
because  he  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  business  manager  would  not 
tend  to  promote  a  friendly  feeling,”  said 
Mr.  McKernan,  “and  I  believe  that  the 
business  manager  could  be  of  greater 
help  to  this  Association  than  almost 
any  other  member.  After  a  man  has 
spent  the  many  years  of  faithful  .ser¬ 
vice  in  this  Association  which  are  re¬ 
quired  before  he  can  attain  an  office,  I 
think  it  would  be  poor  reward  to  show 
such  small  confidence  in  him  when  his 
term  of  office  is  nearing  an  end.” 

Chairman  Rose,  in  explaining  the 
committee’s  reasons  for  offering  the 
amendments,  stated  that  they  had  in 
mind  the  elimination  of  men  who  had 
actually  left  the  field  of  c&rculation 
manager  and  had  entered  other  employ¬ 
ment,  such  as  contest  work,  premium 
work,  etc.,  and  explained  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  believe  the  Association 
should  be  placed  in  a  po.sition  where  it 
would  be  possible  for  perhaps  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  organization  to  be  engaged 
in  fields  entirely  foreign  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

After  considerable  discussion  among 
the  members,  the  amendments  were  lost 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  so  that  the 
qualifications  for  officers  and  members 
of  the  Association  will  remain  the 
.same  as  under  the  constitution*  before 
the  amendments  were  offered. 

A  resolution  was  pas.sed  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  pledging  the  support  of  the 
member.s  to  the  cause  of  democracy, 
and  copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent 
by  telegram  to  President  Woodrow  Wll- 
.son,  and  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada 

The  re.solution  was  as  follows: 

PLEDCH  OP  FULL  LOYALTY. 

“In  annual  convention  assembled,  the 
International  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
.sociation,  representing  the  foremosi 
daily  newspapers  of  this  continent, 
pledges  its  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  freedom  in  this  most  ter- 


I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 


NOTABLE  SERVICE  OF  CIRCULATION  MEN 

TO  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  DURING  CRISIS 


President  J.  M.  Schmid,  in  His  Annual  Report  to  I.  C.  M.  A.  Con¬ 
vention,  Shows  How  Circulators  Have  Co-operated  with  Their 
Publishers  to  Meet  Increased  Costs  —  Economies  in  Use 
of  News  Print  Have  Played  Big  Part. 


PKKSIDKNT  J.  M.  SCHMID,  of  the 
International  Circulation  Manaaers’ 
Association,  in  his  annual  report, 
said,  in  part: 

The  newspap<‘rs  of  the  world  have  In 
normal  times  many  great  problems  to 


Tho  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
urged  to  determine  the  Influences  which 
have  so  effectively  controlled  the  price 
of  print  paper,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
to  bring  lower  prices. 


IV 

ribly  disastrous  of  all  wars.  We  go  on 
record  in  the  strongest  and  most  un¬ 
mistakable  language  that  we  are  op- 
po.sed  to  autocracy  and  Kaiserism,  and 
to  those  in  our  mid.st  who  have  Ijeen 
disloyal  and  seditious.  We  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  that  democracy 
which  shitll  bring  honorable  peace  to 
all  nations.  We  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  so  religiously  followed 
by  you  and  assure  you  of  our  great 
confidence.  We  offer  ourselves  to  this 
most  righteous  cause  at  the  call  of 
our  countries." 

BNTEin'AINMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

The  visiting  ladies  were  entertained 
lavishly  on  the  opening  day  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Atlanta  women  headed  by 
,Mrs.  John  T.  Toler,  wife  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution.  Her  associates  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Chandler,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moye,  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Simmons.  The  ladies  were  tak¬ 
en  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  Tuesday 
morning  and  were  tendered  an  elabor¬ 
ate  luncheon  at  the  East  Lake  Club, 
winding  up  the  day  with  a  theatre 
party. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  and  the  visiting  ladies 
were  entertained  with  an  automobile 
trip  to  the  Federal  prison  and  the  “Cy- 
clorama,"  which  proved  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  Northern  visitors. 

TUE8DAT  night's  SESSION. 

At  the  business  session,  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  papers  were  read  by  A.  E. 
McKinnon,  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  on  "Circulation  Ethics";  J. 
P.  Barry,  of  the  Providence  Journal,  on 
"Reducing  Circulation  Expenses":  O. 
A.  Scattergood,  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  "Profits  from  By-Products”: 
John  D.  Walker,  of  the  Johnstown  Tri¬ 
bune,  on  "News  Crying";  E.  A.  Scholz, 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
on  "Clubbing  Offers";  Joseph  H. 
Lackey,  the  Memphis  News-Scimitar, 
on  "Small-Town  Circulation,"  and  Har¬ 
old  Hough,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
on  "A.  B.  C.  Records." 

J.  L.  Erwin,  of  the  Columbia  State, 
was  unable  to  attend,  and  his  paper 
was  read  by  the  secretary. 

THANKS  FOR  "tub  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  The 
FIditor  and  Publisher  at  the  evening 
ses.sion  of  Tue.sday,  for  "valuable  assis¬ 
tance  given  to  the  Association  during 
the  past  year,”  and  special  mention  was 
made  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  A  telegram  from  James  Wright 
Brown,  editor  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  read  to  the  convention. 

The  membership  committee  reported 
seventy-nine  members  affiliated  since 
the  last  annual  convention. 

I.  U.  Scars,  chairman  of  the  welfare 
committee,  reported  that  publishers 
were  extremely  grateful  for  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  a.saristance  In  securing  for  them 
better  service,  and  that  some  had  de¬ 
sired  to  compen.sate  the  committee  for 
such  work.  The  committee  secured  bet¬ 
ter  portions  for  fifteen  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 


Barry  at  I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention 
John  F.  Barry  represented  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  this  week  at  Atlanta. 


New  York  newsboys  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  shout  about  sen.sational  news 
stories  which  cannot  be  found  In  the 
newspapers  they  offer  for  sale.  Police 
captains  have  received  instructions  to 
stop  the  practice.  Police  Commissioner 
Woods  declares  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  stop  the  practice,  but  that  ef¬ 
fective  action  cannot  he  obtained  un¬ 
less  complainants  go  to  court  with  their 
charges. 


J.  M.  Schmid, 

Retiring  President,  1.  C.  M.  A. 


.solve,  and  the  complexify  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  increa-scs  with  each  pa.ssing  year. 
Fortunately,  the  solutions  for  most  of 
the  difficulties  are  found,  or,  at  least, 
ways  and  moans  are  contrived,  to  .sur¬ 
mount  those  that  have  b<‘cn  faced. 

We  are  an  important  part  of  these 
newspaper.s,  and  in  the  past  have  con¬ 
tributed  our  share  in  solving  the.se  great 
problems.  What  we  have  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  individual  effort  has  been 
brought  about  in  united  action,  in 
which  lies  our  greate.st  hope. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  U-en 
confronted  by  abnormal  conditions,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  not  overwhelm¬ 
ed  us,  is  due  to  our  great  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity.  We  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  seriou.sness  of  the  situation 
and  are  gradually  overcoming  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  we  may  continue  the 
march  of  progress. 

Economy  has  been  the  watchword  for 
a  long  time;  have  we  defined  it  in  the 
highest  degree  and  practiced  the  les- 
.sons  that  experience  has  taught  us? 

Now  that  international  strife  has 
reached  the  American  shore.s,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  salvation  in  bu.siness,  as  well 
as  in  social  life,  a.ssumes  a  new  phase. 
We  are  willingly  facing  the  situation 
and  are  conscripting  our  men  and  our 
money  in  a  most  righteous  cause. 

The  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers'  As.sociation,  like  all  others  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  busine.ss  is 
in  the  battle-line  for  democracy.  One 
of  the  material  things  which  has  wor¬ 
ried  our  publishers  is  the  con.stant  in¬ 
crease  In  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials.  Next  to  labor,  print  paper  is  the 
greatest  item  of  expense  of  any  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  situation  has  been  alarming  for 
a  long  time,  and  there  is  no  pro.spect  of 
early  relief.  Many  publications  have 
.suspended  during  the  last  year,  and 
many  more  are  facing  that  calamity. 
Statistics  .show  that  1,100  out  of  22.000 
publications  of  various  kinds  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  June,  1916.  This 
is  an  average  of  6  per  cent. 


PAPER  BCXINO.MIES  MUST  CONTINUE. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
made  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
report  of  the  print  paper  conditions, 
after  making  investigations  of  the  cost 
of  production,  and  through  Federal 
grand  juries,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  illegal  conspiracies 
which  are  iKdieved  to  exist.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  these  various  activi¬ 
ties  it  is  neces.sary  for  us  to  continue  to 
exert  our  influences  in  whatever  way 
may  seem  prudent  and  necessary  to  .save 
our  bu.siness  from  the  clutches  of  un- 
.scrupulous  m.anipulators. 

During  the  last  few  months  a  new 
menace  presented  itself  in  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  sec’ond-cla.ss  postal  rates. 
For  a  long  time  this  propo.sed  legislation 
has  lieen  the  source  of  great  worry  to 
our  publishers.  The  amendment  of 
Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  adoption  of  the  zone  rate  for 
.second-class  matter,  .seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  to  the  new.spapers. 
Ender  this  provision  the  rates  will  be 
increased  to  1  >4  cents  a  pound  within  a 
zone  of  230  mile.s.  This  act,  as  finally 
passed  by  Congress,  is  a  great  relief,  in 
view  of  the  other  alisurd  and  radical 
propo.sals  in  reference  to  postal  in¬ 
creases.  Every  influence  and  support 
that  could  pos.sihly  be  attracted  In  our 
favor  In  this  fight  has  been  moved  to 
assi.st  u.s.  Every  craft  in  the  printing 
trades  has  been  tlrele.ss  in  its  effort  to 
defeat  legi.slation,  which  would  threaten 
the  newspaper  business. 

SEES  ANOTHHm  MENACE. 

The  war  revenue  measure,  as  passed, 
pre.sents  still  another  grave  danger. 
House  bill  4280  proposes  a  1-cent  tax 
on  all  parcel  po.st  packages.  In  it.self 
this  tax  would  not  be  objectionable,  but 
unfortunately  the  postal  authorities  In 
Washington  have  the  power  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  .several  classifications  of 
mail,  and  under  this  authorization  the 
Postmaster-General  has  ruled  that  all 
catiilogues,  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  cir¬ 
culars  weighing  up  to  eight  ounces  shall 
be  clas.sed  as  parcel  po.st.  This  bill  may 
mean  the  discontinuance  of  much  of 
our  printed  matter,  so  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  circulation. 

AS  TO  SECTIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
As.sociation  mu.st  eventually  take  action 
toward  extending  its  scope  of  activity. 
The  gradual  increase  in  number  of  State 
and  sectional  organizations  of  circulation 
managers  makes  it  apparent  that  there 
is  a  dt'sire  on  the  part  of  these  men  to 
get  together  oftener  than  once  a  year 
to  discuss  the  problems  which  face  them 
in  their  immediate  field,  and  which,  as  a 
rule,  apply  only  to  their  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  The  I.  C.  M.  A.  can  not  afford  to 
have  these  smaller  organizations  grrow 
in  number  .so  that  Interest  In  the  parent 
organizations  will  wane;  your  president 
therefore  recommends  that  .some  plan 
be  discu.ssed  by  this  convention  and  ac¬ 
tion  taken  whereby  the  various  State 
and  sectional  bodies  may  become  units 
of  this  organization,  to  be  governed  by 


a  chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  State  or  section,  providing, 
however,  that  said  chairman  be  subject 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this 
body  and  subordinate  to  its  president. 

The  chairman  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  might  al.so  constitute  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  instead  of  a 
board  elected  as  heretofore. 

A  reorganization  of  this  association 
along  these  lines  would  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  and  would  stimulate  greater 
Interest  in  our  affairs.  Sectional  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  held  quarterly,  semi-an¬ 
nually,  or  as  frequently  as  the  members 
of  such  sections  may  elect.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  admitting  to  membership  circu¬ 
lation  managers  of  magazines,  farm 
papers,  trade  papers,  etc.,  is  also  one 
that  may  need  attention. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  holding  divi- 
.sional  meetings  during  our  conventions, 
so  that  the  various  classes  of  publica¬ 
tions  represented  could  thresh  out  their 
problems  in  advance  of  final  action  by 
the  Association  as  a  whole. 

WHAT  THE  CIRCULATORS  HAVE  DONE. 

During  the  year  many  economical 
things  have  been  done  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  order  to  counteract 
in  a  measure  the  ever  increasing  ex¬ 
penses. 

Wrapiilng  paper  and  twine  have  been  dU- 
pensed  with  wherever  practical,  canvas  bags  and 
patented  straps  op  ties  taking  their  place. 

Returns  have  been  almost  wholly  eliminated. 

Exchanges  and  "deadheads”  have  been  cut  iff. 

Advertisers’  copies  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  clippings  of  advertisements  have  been 
substituted  for  complete  copies. 

Free  copies  to  employees  have  been  cut  off, 
many  of  whom  have  become  regular  subscribers. 

Press-room  and  mail-room  waste  and  "over¬ 
runs"  have  been  largely  r^uced. 

Hpeclal  trains  have  been  consolidated  or  en¬ 
tirely  dispensed  with. 

Much  mail  matter  Is  now  being  forwariled  by 
express  in  order  to  reduce  transportation 
charges. 

Agents  have  been  appointed  in  commmuntties 
where  imllvidual  subscriptions  by  mail  were  for¬ 
merly  tie  only  means  of  distribution,  this 
brought  a  saving  in  wrappers,  time  In  the  mail¬ 
ing  department,  and  transportation  costs. 

Mechanical  mailing  devices  have  been  installed 
to  replace  human  labor,  thereby  catting  donn 
the  pay  roll. 

Office  systems  have  been  simplified  in  order 
to  reduce  expenses. 

Promotion  work  has  been  scientifically  organ¬ 
ised  to  reduce  number  of  employees  and  to 
prevent  lost  motion. 

Educational  campaigns  have  been  Inaugurated 
to  induce  subscribers  to  renew  subscriptions  of 
their  own  accord  and  not  depend  upon  personal 
call  of  publishers  representative,  thereby  cuttiug 
off  a  big  Item  of  expense. 

Subscription  rates  have  been  increased. 

Clubbing  offers  have  been  discontinued. 

Premiums  and  other  inducements  have  been 
abandoned  by  many  publlsliers,  bringing  about 
a  big  saving  of  money,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
educating  the  subscriber  to  consider  the  merit 
of  the  newspaper.  Instead  of  the  bait  that  has 
been  offered  with  it. 

Cooperation  between  circulation  departments 
of  newspapers  In  various  cities  has  eliminated 
waste  of  money  through  old  methods  In  practice, 
such  ay  paying  of  newsboys  and  dealers  for 
representation,  boosting  and  so-called  personal 
service.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  newsboys 
and  dealers  to  hustle  more  for  themselves.  In  ir- 
der  to  make  money,  and  the  result  Is  an  In¬ 
creased  sate  of  papers,  and  the  public  gets  what 
it  wants,  and  not  what  Is  thrust  upon  it. 

MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  ON. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  lo.st 
two  member  by  death:  C.  F.  Brann,  De.s 
Moines,  la.,  and  M.  McCoy  Winters,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ark. 

We  also  lo.st  a  very  dear  friend  in 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Whittaker,  Jack.son,  Mich., 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  last  summer.  The  necrology  com¬ 
mittee  has  presented  suitable  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
if  further  action  in  any  case  is  de¬ 
sirable,  it  lies  within  the  province  of 
this  convention  to  take  such  action. 

One  member  has  been  suspended  for 
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ronduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  final 
(  xpulslon  awaits  the  action  of  this  con¬ 
vention. 

In  the  dual  capacity  of  president  of 
your  association  and  editor  of  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Bulletin,  I  desire  to  cxpre.ss  to  the 
members  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  my  sincere 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  sup¬ 
port  given  me,  especially  to  the  chair¬ 
men  and  members  of  various  commit¬ 
tees  and  to  other  officials,  who  have 
made  my  work  a  pleasant  task.  They 
have  been  loyal  and  have  given  the  best 
there  was  in  them,  unreservedly  and 
unselfishly,  and  they  are  all  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation  for  the 
able,  willing,  and  efficient  service  they 
have  rendered  to  our  organization  and 
its  members. 

We  may  well  consider  our  A.ssociation 
one  of  the  potent  influences  in  the  news- 
I)apcr  busines.s,  ever  increa-sing  in  value 
and  efficiency  ad  overcoming  the  most 
extraordinary  obstacles  that  constantly 
ho.set  the  paths  of  our  publishers. 

PROFIT  IN  POLICY  OF 
KEEPING  BACK  NUMBERS 


Robert  A.  McCleary,  of  Toronto  Globe, 
Tells  Circulation  Men  About  System 
in  Vogue  on  that  Newspaper,  and 
How  It  Pays  Its  iVay  —  A  Service 
Factor. 

Robert  A.  McCleary,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  the  Toronto  Globe,  discussed  the 
.subject  of  filing  copies  of  a  newspaper, 
at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
He  said: 

hlles  for  back  copies  are  a  source  of 
more  or  le.ss  worry  in  every  newspaper 
office.  It  is  almost  impo.ssiblc  to  regu¬ 
late  files  to  any  degree  of  efficiency, 
but  close  attention  by  a  responsible 
clerk  will  go  a  long  way  to  making  your 
files  give  siitisfaction. 

We  have  three  files  for  loose  papers, 
one  in  the  business  office  convenient  to 
the  circulation  counter.  This  file  has  a 
capacity  for  two  months’  issues  of  thir¬ 
ty  copies  each.  Besides  being  filed  on 
day  of  issue,  it  is  replenished  from  time 
to  time  as  wholesale  dealers’  returns  are 
collected.  What  remains  of  an  issue 
two  months’  old  when  that  date’s  space 
is  iK'ing  refilled  with  the  current  Is.sue 
is  transferred  to  a  file  kept  in  a  room 
back  of  the  office.  This  file  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  three  months,  thus  we  have 
loose  copies  right  at  hand  for  a  period 
of  five  months  back. 

A  RBBERVE  HLE. 

In  addition  to  these  two  files,  we  have 
a  cupboard  file  built  on  the  wall  of  the 
mailing-room  with  capacity  for  one 
dozen  copies  daily  for  two  years  back. 
The  foreman  of  the  mailing-room  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  keeping  this 
file  in  good  order.  It  is  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  is  only  resorted  to  when 
the  other  files  have  become  exhausted. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  May  last, 
we  made  no  special  charge  for  back 
copies,  but  since  have  been  charging 
two  cents  per  copy  for  issues  less  than 
a  month  old,  five  cents  per  copy  for 
over  one  month  and  less  than  one  year, 
and  for  more  than  than  a  year  old  we 
charge  ten  cents  per  copy. 

The  following  table  of  figures  proves 
there  is  a  demand  for  back  copies  and 
that  the  revenue  derived  therefrom 
warrants  the  regrulating  of  filing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Month.  Papers  sold.  Amount. 


R7K 

$5.75 

....  7117 

7.07 

18.00 

12.80 

....  300 

7.20 

....  450 

10.00 

September  .... 

.  600 

10.00 

/.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 

MAN  BEHIND  THE  SYSTEM  COUNTS  IN  ALL 
PROBLEMS  OF  HANDLING  CITY  CIRCULATION 

St.  Paul  Newspapers  Require  Carriers  to  Make  Cash  Deposits  Cover¬ 
ing  a  Month’s  Supply  of  Papers — Results  in  Assuring  Efficiency 
and  Business  Hahits — Idea  Presents  Difficulties,  hut  Has 
Produced  Excellent  Results  in  Actual  Practice. 


HS.  BLAKE,  circulation  man- 
^ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  speaking  at  the 
.Atlanta  convention  on  how  to  handle 
city  circulation,  said,  in  part: 

The  pre.sident  of  our  Association  has 
built  up  a  national  reputation  for  his 
ability  as  a  circulation  manager;  and 
ni  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that  he 
didn’t  do  it  copying  some  other  fellow’s 
forms,  but  that  he  did  it  through  his 
own  initiative,  originality,  perseverence, 
and  hard  work,  but,  and  this  is  the 
meat  of  the  cocoanut — above  all  other 
things,  he  did  it  because  he  has  an  in- 
.sight  into  the  inner  workings  of  a  boy’s 
brains.  He  knows  the  hopes  that  are 
born  and  those  that  die  beneath  the  tat¬ 
tered  jacket  of  many  and  many  a  little 
lad.  He  appreciates  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  the  reasons  why  so  many  boys  are 
working  their  way  through  school,  and 
he  knows  that  he  is  doing  them  a  favor 
when  he  gives  them  a  paper  route  and 
an  opportunity  to  make  money. 

But  he  knows  the  temptations  which 
beset  a  boy,  once  there  is  turned  over 
to  him  an  indefinite  sum  of  money  upon 
which  his  parents  have  no  check,  and 
he  realizes,  if  any  one  in  this  world 
does,  the  infinite  patience  and  unfailing 
cheerfulne.ss  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  staff  of  three  or  four  hundred  carrier 
boys  working  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and 
weather,  to  keep  their  courage  up  when 
everything  looks  black  to  them,  and 
not  only  that,  not  merely  to  maintain 
service,  but  to  go  beyond  that  and  to 
acquire  promotion  from  the.se  .same 
boy.s. 

And — when  we  get  right  down  to 
brass  tacks  it  isn’t  the  system  that 
counts  so  much  as  it  is  that  which  one 
puts  into  the  system.  It  Isn’t  the  mere 
matter  of  routine  that  builds  up  suc- 
ces.s,  but  rather  that  Indefinable  Some¬ 
thing  which  our  really  big  men  put  into 
the  work.  They  seem  to  understand 
human  nature  and  to  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  instilling  other  people  with 
confidence  and  with  enthusiasm. 

IN  LINE  im  PRO.MOTIO.N. 

As  I  get  to  thinking  about  it,  I  find 
myself  falling  in  love  with  my  job. 
Throwing  aside  all  ideas  of  a  financial 
nature,  for,  of  course,  not  any  of  us 
are  working  for  money,  a  real  live  wire 
can  find  a  great  plenty  to  do  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  department,  and  there  he  will 
find  ample  scope  for  the  use  of  all  his 
powers. 

Why  is  it  that  our  As.sociation  finds 
it  worth  while  to  get  together  at  a 
meeting  once  a  year,  and  what  is  the 
reason  for  this  becoming  increa.singly 
apparent  to  more  and  more  of  us  as 
years  go  by?  Why  is  It  that  to-day  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  logical  steps 
of  advancement  in  a  newspaper  are  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  business  manager, 
business  manager  to  general  manager? 
The  answer  is  apparent  to  any  thinking 
circulation  manager.  We  need  not 
dwell  at  length  on  this  subject.  I  know 
we  are  all  glad  to  realize  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  finally  coming  into 
their  own,  and  I,  for  one,  am  thankful 
that  our  Association  Is  helping  us. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  subject,  I  con- 
.sider  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  the 
be.st  way  I  can  explain  to  you  what  I 
think  is  the  best  way  to  handle  city 
circulation,  is  by  telling  you  what  we 
do  on  our  papers,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 


Press  and  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  For  nat¬ 
urally  we  have  what  we  consider  the 
best  system  for  our  local  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  our  papers  are  de¬ 
livered  to  city  subscribers  for  10  cents 
per  week,  or  45  cents  per  month.  The 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  delivered  ev¬ 
ery  morning,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
every  evening,  and  the  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  on  Sunday,  all  for 
10  cents  per  week.  Carriers  pay  us  6 
cents  per  week  for  a  subscription,  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  4  cents  per  week. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  our  collections 
are  made  monthly.  Weekly  collections 
are  made  only  in  tho.se  sections  of  the 
city  and  in  certain  isolated  places  where 
it  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay  in  that  way  or  much  more 
advisable  on  account  of  their  financial 
situation. 

UNDER  DISTRICT  MANAGERS. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts 
and  every  district  has  its  district  man¬ 
ager  in  charge.  The  average  age  of 
a  boy  is  seventeen  years.  The  average 
term  of  service,  about  two  years.  St. 
Paul  covers  about  seventy  .square  miles, 
and  we  use  220  carriers  to  cover  it. 

Payments  by  carriers  to  the  office  arc 
made  ladwcen  the  flr.st  and  sixth  days 
of  each  month  and  bills  mu.st  be  paid 
by  the  sixth,  in  full.  This  rule  is  regu¬ 
larly  adhertsl  to  and  carriers  are  dis¬ 
charged  unless  their  bills  are  paid 
promptly.  There  is  one  section  of  the 
ctiy,  however,  whii'h  is  largely  popula¬ 
ted  by  railroad  men  who  receive  their 
pay-checks  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
and  are  allowed  to  pay  their  bills  on  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

My  next  .statement  will  perhaps  sur- 
pri.se  some  of  you,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
thele.ss. 

DIUI  INU  WITH  CAIUUEKS. 

Our  carriers  are  all  requirt'd  to  pay 
*for  their  papers  one  month  in  advance 
and  in  addition  must  deposit,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  their  routes,  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  two  weeks’  pa¬ 
per  bill.  This  last  .sum  is  to  guaran¬ 
tee  good  servic-e  aqd  behavior.  In 
other  word.s,  a  carrier  with  200  sub- 
.scribers  would  have  to  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance,  upon  taking  his  route,  $51.00 
to  cover  one  month’s  paper  bill,  or 
four  and  one-third  weeks  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  would  have  to  put  up  a  cash  de¬ 
posit  of  $24.00  for  two  weeks’  paper  bill. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the 
carrier  is  credited  on  his  bill  for  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in,  in  this  case 
$51.00,  and  if  during  the  month,  the 
niunl)er  of  papers  which  he  took  out  for 
his  .subscriber.s,  exceeded  200  per  day,  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  loses 
subscribers  and  takes  out  less  than  200 
paper  per  day,  he  will  receive  a  credit 
balance  and  our  bookkeeper  will  apply 
this  on  his  monthly  account. 

You  will  ob.serve  that  under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  we  have  .six  week.s’  paper 
bill  paid  in  advance  on  the  first  of  each 
month  on  each  carrier,  or  by  the  6th, 
and  at  least  two  weeks’  paper  bill  paid 
in  advance  even  at  the  end  of  the 
month  liefore  the  carrier  pays  his  next 
month’s  bill  in  advance. 

Naturally  we  sometimes  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  right  sort 


of  carriers  who  have  sufficient  money  to 
pay  in  advance  for  their  paper  billa 
This  is  one  disadvantage  to  our  sy.stem 
and  .sometimes  has  almost  made  us 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  this 
rule,  but  it  has  certain  .advantages 
which  are  as  follows: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PI.AN. 

FNr.st,  it  insures  our  getting  carriers 
who  mean  business,  for  no  carrier  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  money  in  advance  unless  he 
does  mean  busine.ss. 

Second,  it  .adds  a  responsibility  to  our 
carrier  staff  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  in  a  man’s  size  game,  and  not 
at  child’s  play. 

Third,  it  insures  a  retiring  carrier 
teaching  the  new  carrier .  the  route 
which  he  has  been  supplying  with  pa¬ 
pers  and  guarantees  that  he  will  take 
care  of  his  work  and  give  delivery  ser¬ 
vice. 

Fourth,  and  we  mu.st  not  forget  this, 
many  carriers  must  borrow  their  money 
from  their  parents  and  in  this  way,  we 
get  an  active  intere.st  and  therefore,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  parent  and  this  we  alt 
know,  is  worth  thou.sands  of  dollars  to 
any  newspaper. 

STARTS,  STOPS  AND  CO.VIPLAINTS. 

In  regard  to  service  we  can  mention 
Starts,  Stops  and  Complaints.  VV’hen  a 
start  order  is  received  over  the  phone, 
our  tclei>hone  girls  get  the  telephone 
number  of  the  subscriber,  a  start  no¬ 
tice  is  .sent  to  the  carrier  and  after  the 
first  delivery  should  have  been  made, 
our  city  girls  telephone  the  new  sub- 
scrilM-rs  and  ask  them  if  they  received 
their  papers  all  right.  If  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  has  not  been  made  satisfactorily, 
full  information  is  obtained  from  the 
subscriber  and  the  matter  is  taken  up 
with  the  carrier  and  his  district  mana¬ 
ger. 

When  a  sub.scriber  telephones  or  a 
.start  is  sent  in  by  mail  and  the  sub- 
scrilH'r  hiis  no  phone  at  his  home  ad¬ 
dress,  the  start  order  is  made  a  tripli¬ 
cate.  The  origianl  goes  to  the  carrier, 
a  duplicate  to  the  di.strict  manager  and 
a  third  copy  is  kept  in  the  office  in  car¬ 
rier  order  number,  by  di.stricts  and  date 
order. 

Di.strict  men  are  required  to  check 
start  orders  and  to  report  back  to  the 
office  upon  all  start  orders  within  two 
days  of  date  taken.  When  the  district 
manager  turns  in  his  copy,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  copy  is  taken  from  the  file 
only  such  start  orders  as  have  not  yet 
l)een  reported  upon.  Any  orders  more 
than  two  days’  old  indicate  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  district  man 
and  act  as  warning  that  service  is  being 
neglected.  District  men  do  not  like  to 
.see  their  files  loaded  with  unverified  or¬ 
ders  and  therefore  they  try  to  keep  up  to 
date  in  their  work.  The  city  circulator 
checks  up  daily  with  the  district  mana¬ 
gers,  in  order  to  .see  that  this  work  is 
kept  up  to  date. 

Stops  are  handled  in  the  same  way. 


CIRCULATION 
FEATURES  /or 

Circulation  Managers 

Timely,  flown  to  iLite  premium  specialties, 
popular  prices,  best  quality  obtainable.  When 
in  doubt,  write  to  "Blake,”  the  Premium 
Specialty  man.  lie  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  his  latest  premium  offer. 


S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

ag  E.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO 
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dilitrict  nianagem  checkinif  L>oth  with 
the  carrier  and  the  subscriber  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  stop  and  adjusting  ditti- 
cultios  wherever  possible. 

The  advantsKcs  of  this  system  are  ol)- 
vious,  for  it  insures  the  carrier  .start- 
iiiK  the  pap<‘r  on  time  and  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  loss  in  subscription  due  to 
non-delivery  and  al.so  because  it  holds 
certain  subscription  which  were  turned 
in  as  stops  for  the  reason  that  the  car¬ 
rier  was  dl.scourteous  to  the  subscriber, 
or  Is'i'ause  he  did  not  give  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  the  subscrilx'r  thouuht  that  this 
was  so. 

Carriers  are  rcQuirt-d  to  report  com¬ 
plaints  promptly  within  twenty-four 
iiours  after  receiving  the  .sijnie  and  dis¬ 
trict  managers  check  complaints  where 
there  is  any  doubt  us  to  the  truth  of  the 
carriers  statement. 

for  coiiecuons  our  carriers  u.sc  the 
puncii-card  system,  which  seems  to  be 
tne  easie.st  and  the  best,  when  con.sid- 
ered  all  around.  W’e  use  an  ordinary 
curd  with  dates  printed  on  it  and  a 
clieap  punch  which  we  buy  in  lots,  the 
dies  of  which  cannot  ea.sily  be  dupli¬ 
cated. 

IMtOMOTlON  WORli- 

For  promotion  we  rely  mainly  on  our 
carriers.  \N  e  do  not  use  canvassers  or 
.solicitors  in  the  city,  and  1,  for  one, 
think  that  ordinarily  such  procedure  is 
bad  for  a  newsi>aper  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  the  average  solicitor  expects 
temporary  employment  only.  He  is  not 
out  to  win  his  spurs  as  our  carriers  ai'e. 
He  gets  the  easy  subscribers,  for  that 
is  about  all  the  average  solicitor  can 
get.  Therefore  he  leaves  the  harder  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  carrier  to  get.  It  is 
lietter  to  encourage  carriers  to  get  ail 
the  subscription.s.  It  is  unfair  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  getting  new  subscriptions 
and  then  to  rub  it  in  by  leaving  him 
only  the  harder  subscriptions  to  work 
on.  In  St.  Faul  we  do  not  tolerate  can- 
vassi'rs  at  all,  but  rely  on  the  carriers. 
The  thing  is  working  out  very  success¬ 
fully,  indeed. 

Occasionally  we  offer  prizes  to  our 
carriers  for  extra  good  work,  and  once 
a  year  we  take  a  number  of  them  to 
some  lake  where  all  their  expenses  are 
pjud  for  a  week  or  ten  days'  outing  and 
where  we  give  them  a  real  good  time. 
This  outing  costs  us  quite  a  little  mon¬ 
ey,  but  it  is  an  annual  outing  to  our 
carriers,  that  is,  to  the  better  carriers 
who  have  made  the  best  record  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  event  is 
looked  forward  to  with  keen  anticipa¬ 
tion  by  practically  all  the  boys.  VN  e  feel 
that  it  is  mighty  good  advertising  and 
that  the  money  is  well  spent. 

AIDING  BOND  8AI-K. 

As  a  side  line,  I  might  state  that 
wlien  the  Liberty  Bonds  were  first  is¬ 
sued,  we  encouraged  our  carriers  to  col¬ 
lect  old  newspapers  throughout  the  city. 
We  made  arrangements  with  a  paper 
mill  to  buy  up  the.se  old  papers.  The 
boys  collected  old  papers  from  their 
sulweribers,  our  auto  trucks  took  them 
to  certain  designated  corners,  and  we 
then  shipped  the  papers  to  the  mill, 
paying  our  carriers  50  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  the  amount  collected, 
and  urged  them  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
wdth  the  proceeds.  In  this  way  we  felt 
that  we  were  doing  two  good  things, 
p'lrst,  conserving  the  paper  supply.  Sec¬ 
ond.  encouraging  the  boys  to  buy  IJb- 
erty  Bonds. 

As  I  said  before.  It  isn’t  so  much  the 
details  of  the  system  that  count  as  the 
spirit  in  which  one  works.  Carriers 
often  feel  that  rules  are  made  to  be 


I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 


CIRCULATOR  MUST  CUT 
EXPENSE  TO  THE  BONE 


How  to  Put  ('heckn  on  Waste  of  Every 
Kind,  lialanrinfi  Press  Run  Against 
Daily  Distribution  —  Utilizing  Damag¬ 
ed  Copies  and  Making  Did  Paper 
Serve  for  Wrapping. 


Joseph  P.  Barry,  circulation  manager, 
Providence  Journal,  addresed  the  At¬ 
lanta  convention  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ducing  circulation  exiien.se.  He  said  in 
part: 

“Three  years 
ago  etticiency  was 
a  subject  which 
nearly  all  publish¬ 
ers  refused  to  dis- 
cusa  Most  of 
them  considered  it 
so  much  red  tape 
which  did  not 
help  them  to  get 
anywhere,  and  In 
consequence  the 
amount  wasted  in 
the  publishing 
business  would 
have  financed  a 
fair-sized  ‘Liber¬ 
ty  Loan.’  But 
when  the  cost  of  production  Jumped 
over  100  per  cent,  and  even  the  most 
prosiMirous  publishers  saw  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  reducing  their  costs 
without  cheapening  their  product  they 
overcame  their  antipathies  and  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  eliminating 
every  kind  of  waste. 

"To-day  the  publishing  busine.ss  can 
be  cla.ssed  with  the  most  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  bu.sinesses  of  the  country,  and 
when  the  world  becomes  tranquil  again 
the  pre.sent  high  co.st  of  production  may 
well  turn  out  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 


Joseph  P.  Barry. 


“In  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Providenee  Journal  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  we  have  cut  out  waste  in  every 
form.  Every  pound  of  paper  used  in 
the  press  room  has  to  be  accounted  for; 
we  cut  our  printed  waste  in  half  by 
employing  a  boy  at  |3  weekly  to  go 
through  the  copies  spoiled  in  printing 
and  sort  out  those  copies  which  are 
slightly  .spoiled,  which  we  use  for  ad- 
vertl.sers’  copies.  The  white  paper  left 


broken  and  duties  to  lie  shirked,  and  in 
our  experience  the  best  way  to  get  them 
to  take  care  of  their  work,  as  they 
should,  is  to  get  them  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  to  make  them  see  their  work 
from  a  broader  viewpoint,  to  make  them 
realize  a.s  much  as  pos.siblc  the  tremen¬ 
dous  Importance  of  the  work  they  are 
doing.  In  brief,  to  make  them  see  their 
work  as  see  it. 

We  come  here  to  get  together  in  a 
general  meeting  for  our  mutual  benefit 
and  to  look  at  our  work  from  another’s 
viewpoint.  In  other  word.s,  we  want  to 
lie  on  the  outside  of  the  bars  looking  in. 
We  want  to  ".see  ourselves  as  others  see 
u.s.”  Maybe  we  forget  sometimes  that 
men  are  only  little  boys  grown  tall,  and 
that  the  boys  are  really  little  men — 
.still  small — and  that  maybe  they,  too, 
can  tx>  improved  and  improved  wonder¬ 
fully  if  we  would  only  give  them  an  in¬ 
centive  to  do  the  Irk.some  little  tasks, 
time  and  time  again,  by  m.aking  them 
see  their  work  as  they  should  see  it. 

When  you  find  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  who.se  carriers  arc  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  sub.scrlptlons,  armed 
with  receipt  hooks  and  ready  to  nail  the 
first  new  subscriber  who  shows  his  head 
above  the  oppo.sing  trenches.  Just  that 
moment  you  find  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  whose  Starts,  Stop.s,  Complaints, 
etc.,  arc  handled  efficiently. 


on  cores  is  cut  the  right  size  and  used 
as  proof  paper  in  the  composing  room. 

“Our  total  press  room  waste  averages 
only  1.45  per  cent,  of  our  consumption, 
not  including  wrappers  which  run  2.60 
tier  cent,  of  the  consumption.  We  have 
our  rolls  wrapped  a  little  heavier  than 
is  customary  in  order  to  save  them 
from  damage  in  transit;  in  consequence 
our  loss  on  that  account  is  almost  neg¬ 
ligible. 

“Every  paper  delivered  to  the  mailing 
room  has  to  be  accounted  for  as  though 
it  were  a  $5  bill,  and  our  total  distri¬ 
bution  each  day  is  balanced  against 
the  press  room,  which  In  turn  Is  bal¬ 
anced  against  our  paper  consumption, 
which  Is  our  controlling  force. 

“I  cannot  emphasize  too  forcibly  the 
importance  of  balancing  the  press  room 
against  the  distribution  every  day,  as 
more  paper  is  wasted  through  failure 
to  e.stablish  this  check  than  in  any  oth¬ 
er  way. 

“We  cut  off  80  per  cent,  of  our  kraft 
consumption  by  using  old  newspapers 
as  wrappers,  and  by  reducing  the  stock 
weight  of  the  kraft  from  70  pounds  to 
35  and  40  pounds,  which  we  find  quite 
strong  enough.  We  use  the  35  pound 
for  our  small  bundles,  and  the  40- 
pound  for  the  larger  ones  going  to  dis¬ 
tant  polnta 

“We  also  save  a  great  deal  of  rope  by 
using  returnable  ties,  which  we  find 
very  .satisfactory  and  easy  to  handle. 

"The  Evening  Bulletin  is  non-retiii li¬ 
able,  but  we  allow  a  maximum  of  6  per 
cent,  returns  on  the  dally  and  Sunday 
Journal. 

“While  we  are  conducting  a  campaign 
of  development,  it  is  our  intention  to 
allow  a  few  returns.  Furthermore,  we 
raised  our  wholesale  rates  all  around, 
last  April,  and  I  think  we  are  now  get¬ 
ting  the  highest  wholesale  rates  of  any 
two-cent  paper  in  the  country.  We 
formerly  sold  at  a  flat  rate  of  one  cent 
and  a  quarter  to  dealers  and  carriers 
alike,  but  when  we  increased  our  rates 
we  made  a  scale  of  prices  based  on  the 
service  received.  For  example,  in  the 
city  we  charge  newsdealers  cents 
and  carriers  1 2-5  per  copy,  while  in 
the  suburbs  and  country,  where  de¬ 
liveries  are  more  difficult,  and  sales  not* 
so  numerous,  wo  charge  dealers  1 2-6 
^cent,  and  carriers  11-3  cent  per  copy. 
In  order  to  got  the  benefit  of  the  car¬ 
riers’  rate,  complete  lists  showing 
names  and  addresses  bf  customers  must 
be  on  file  in  our  office.  Already  we  have 
on  file  the  names  and  addreases  of  over 
50,000  readers,  as  a  result  of  this  pol¬ 
icy. 

I.ITTI.E  inas  THROUGH  PRIUB  INCREASE. 

“We  have  put  these  new  prices  In 
force  without  any  ill-effect  whatever  on 
our  circulation.  Of  course,  some  dealers 
tried  to  increa.se  the  retail  price  but 
we  promptly  cut  them  off  all  supplies 
and  now  our  dealers  and  carriers  forget 
that  they  ever  got  their  papers  at  1^ 
cents  per  copy,  and  our  circulation  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

“it  was  our  custom  in  former  years  to 
bill  our  subscribers  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  hut  last  June  we  placed  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  a  strictly  paid-in-advance 
basis,  and  we  accomplished  this  with¬ 
out  losing  a  subscriber. 

“We  installed  the  Belknap  stencil  sys¬ 
tem  in  place  of  galleys  several  months 
ago,  and  find  it  much  more  economical 
and  efficient.  We  carry  a  ledger  card 
and  an  expiration  card  for  each  ac¬ 
count.  This  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
putting  the  expiration  date  on  each 
stencil.  In  consequence  we  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  when  a  subscription  is  re¬ 
newed,  as  we  do  not  have  to  pull  out 
the  stencil  and  advance  the  date  on  It. 
We  simply  advance  the  date  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  card.  The  eflQciency  of  this 


system  can  be  appreciated  when  one 
considers  that  we  have  only  received 
from  two  to  five  complaints  daily,  out 
of  a  subscription  list  of  10,000,  and  most 
of  those  complaints  were  occasioned  by 
errors  in  the  post  office. 

“Since  we  abandoned  horse  teams  we 
have  been  making  all  our  deliveries  by 
auto  truck  in  half  the  time  which  was 
formerly  taken  by  the  teams.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  contrast  between  the 
two  forms  of  delivery,  as  it  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  anyone  nowadays  who 
u.ses  labor — human  or  animal— to  do 
wqrk  which  can  be  done  by  a  machine 
is  committing  business  suicide. 

“We  u.se  ten  half  and  three-quarter- 
ton  trucks  and  they  accomplish  more 
than  thirty  horse  teams  could,  and  cost 
far  less  to  operate. 

“1  have  all  my  bookkeepers  and  assis¬ 
tants  in  the  circulation  department 
taught  how  to  handle  a  truck,  and  when 
some  big  news  breaks  which  calls  for 
an  extra  we  are  ready  to  handle  the 
papers  as  fast  as  they  come.’’ 

When  the  United  States  declared  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  Germany,  the 
news  was  flashed  over  the  wire  at  about 
11  A.  M.,  at  which  time  we  had  only 
one  man  in  the  mailing  room;  ten  min¬ 
utes  later  we  had  eight  trucks  lined  up' 
out. side  with  drivers,  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  the  press  began  to  turn  out 
the  extra.s.  One  hour  after  the  news 
was  received  in  Providence  our  extra 
wiis  on  sale  in  towns  and  villages  twen¬ 
ty  miles  away. 

We  have  cut  out  exclusive  agents 
right  and  left  during  the  pa.st  year,  and 
in  every  case  our  circulation  Jumpt^d 
from  10  p«*r  cent,  to  500  per  cent.,  and 
we  .saved  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

DISTRUrr  MANAGERS  IN  CHARGE. 

We  arc  now  dividing  our  territory 
into  di.stricts,  each  of  which  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  employee  of  the  circulation 
department.  Each  district  manager  will 
have  a  li.st  of  the  subscribers  in  his  di.s- 
trict,  and  he  will  gradually  work  to¬ 
wards  the  end  that  subscribers  who 
take  more  than  one  of  our  publications 
will  get  service  from  the  some  carrier 
boy.  In  this  way  q  great  deiU  of  wasted 
energy  will  be  conserved,  and  the  boys 
will  l)e  Ijetter  .satisfied  as  well  as  the 
.subscrilx'rs. 

New.sboys’  welfare  is  a  subject  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  at  the  present  time.  We 
organized  a  new.sboys’  and  carriers’  as- 
pense.  We  provide  large  club  room.s, 
equipped  with  plenty  of  reading  matter, 
games,  etc.,  and  have  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  membership. 

All  our  promotion  work  is  done  pure¬ 
ly  CHI  the  merits  of  the  paper.  I  find 
that  l)oys  make  the  best  canva.ssers  and 
cost  le.ss  than  men.  We  watch  our  cir¬ 
culation  in  each  town  very  closely,  and 
if  we  are  not  increa.sing  at  any  place 
we  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  that 
point  and  build  up  the  circulation  there 
by  making  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
leaving  sample  copies  and  circulara  We 
u.<)e  large  numbers  of  boys  for  these  can- 
vas.sea  with  one  of  our  promotion  men 
in  charge. 

These  campaigns  have  been  very  suc- 
ces.sful,  and  we  hold  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  circulation  so  obtained. 

Our  editorial  department  cooperates 
with  us  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  send 
out  an  irre.sistible  "curtain  of  fire”  in 
the  form  of  news  of  local  interest,  while 
we  are  conducting  the  campaign. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  1 
think  every  circulation  manager  ought 
to  have  a  policy;  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  exactly  what  he  wants  to  get  at, 
then,  having  once  decided,  he  should, 
like  our  friend  B.  L.  T.  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  “Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  quips 
fall  where  they  may.’’ 


7.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 
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NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE 
CO-OPERATION  DEFENDED 


E.  A.  Srholz  Talks  to  Cirrulation  Men 
About  Propriety  of  Legitimate  Club 
bing  Offers- -Sees  Vindiration  of  Pol¬ 
icy  in  Trend  of  tbe  Times  in  All 
Lines  of  Effort. 

The  use  of  the  magazine  clubbing  of¬ 
fers  by  daily  newspatn'rs  in  circulation 
building  was  discussed  at  the  Atlanta 
convention  by  Krnest  A.  Scholz,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of 
the  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Never  before  in 
the  history  of 
Amercian  Industry 
has  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among 
liusiness  men  been 
quite  so  prevalent 
as  now.  TTie  ri¬ 
valry  of  nations  is 
rocking  the  world. 
And  simultaneous¬ 
ly  commercial  ri¬ 
valry  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a 
shoulder  -  to- 
shoulder  formation 
— united  effort  and  concerted  action — 
with  renewed  aetlvlty.  This  means  ex¬ 
pansion  and  guarantees  prosperity. 

And  the  part  that  this  body  of  men 
must  play  In  affect'ng  this  lncrea.se  in 
commercial  and  economic  prosperity  is 
perhaps  even  greater  than  we  our.selves 
realize.  Kveryl)ody  Is  .speeding  xip  to 
meet  the  nation’s  demand.s.  Manufac- 
txirers  and  merchants  are  speeding  xip. 
Their  interpreters,  the  great  armies  of 
advertising  men  are  speeding  up.  And 
we  Circulation  Managers?  We  are 
.speeding  up.  We  must — else  the  efforts 
of  all  others  would  be  to  no  avail.  It 
is  our  bit  to  make  the  xiltimate  di.s- 
trlbxitlon. 

In  all  our  eommerclal  world  there  are 
perhaT)3  no  two  lines  of  business  .so 
clo.sely  a.s.soclated  in  natural  aim.  and 
yet,  generally  .speaking,  .so  remotely 
dl.sassociated  In  promotional  activities 
as  the  periodical  pxiblishing  field.  A 
common  aim  to  educate,  to  enlighten, 
to  inform,  and  to  entertain ;  alike  to  the 
extent  that  they  offer  the  finest  kind 
of  promotional  cooperation:  unlike  in 
that  they  are  fundamentally  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly  non-competitive. 

MAIiKKTINa  KINOKKD  (X)M  MODITIBS. 

The  principle  behind  the  as.sociated 
marketing  of  kindred  commodities  is  a 
fundamental  one.  It  holds  good  in  the 
publishing  business.  The  fact  that  a 
man  who  buys  a  can  of  paint  is  a  like¬ 
ly  customer  for  a  bru.sh  Is  no  more  true 
than  the  fact  that  a  man  who  subscribes 
to  a  magazine  is  a  likely  .subscriber  to  a 
newspaper — and  vice  versa. 

But  we  need  not  go  as  far  away  from 
home.  Behold  the  newsdealer  or  news¬ 
boy  who  sells  single  copies  of  your  pa¬ 
per  at  his  stand  down  on  the  street 
comer!  He  has  been  cashing  in  on 
this  principle  for  years.  He  knows  that 
his  customer  is  the  reading  man — and 
he  makes  It  easy  for  the  reading  man 
to  make  a  selection  of  reading  matter 
that  will  satisfy  his  individual  tastes 
and  till  his  particular  needs. 

Your  step-brother,  the  book-publish¬ 
er,  was  not  slow  to  discover  a  rich  field 
among  magazine  readers — and  newspa¬ 
per  readers,  as  well.  Practically  all 
book  promotion  is  carried  on  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sections  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  And  volumes  upon  vol¬ 
umes  of  iMMJks  are  sold  directly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  magazines  with  which 
they  can  appropriately  as.sociate. 

And  magazines  themselves,  competing 


magazines — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
subscriptions  are  sold  each  year  to  the 
other  fellow’s  customers. 

A  few  newspapers  have  ventured  In¬ 
to  the  magazine  combination  field 
enough  to  prove  the  practicability  and 
adaptability  of  the  principle. 

AS  TO  PKUUODICAU  PARASITKS. 

•  There  are  magazines  that  owe  much 
of  their  sulmcription  circulation  to  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  in  good  company.  And  it 
naturally  follows  that  there  are  other 
magazlne.s,  and  newspapers,  too,  that 
have  lo.st  conslderalde  in  prestige  and 
actual  business  by  having  been  the 
victim  of  parasites. 

A  periodical  parasite  is  an  “also-ran" 
— or  a  “you  -  will  -  also  -  receive  -  with- 
scarcely-any-or-no-additlonnl-charge." 

Fortunately — and  for  this  reason  a 
reiteration  of  the  past  abuses  of  com¬ 
bination  selling  would  l>e  pass6 — the 
United  States  fJovemment,  In  the  way 
it  has  of  d(‘aling  with  .slackers,  has 
drawn  a  hard  and  fast  line  Ixetween 
legitimate  and  Illegitimate,  fair  and  un¬ 
fair,  combination  selling  methods.  It 
is  no  longer  easy  for  a  weak-kneed 
periodical  to  Impose  upon  a  stronger 
brother.  Each  In  combination  must  bear 
his  share  of  the  burden — and  earn  his 
share  of  the  gain. 

In  clo.sing,  let  me  repeat;  Thr  co¬ 
operative  Hclling  of  periodienis,  daily, 
weekly  ond  monthly,  is  based  upon  a 
fundmental  and  solid-roek  principle  of 
marketing.  And  when  each  in  combina¬ 
tion  is  presented  on  its  merits  and  mer¬ 
its  only — when  each  is  sold  for  its  in¬ 
trinsic  iHilue — when  each  share  alike  in 
the  investment  and  profit — the  principle 
is  being  employed  in  a  way  that  is  of 
value  and  service  to  advertisers,  to  con¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  public — and  in  a 
way  that  means  bigger  business  and 
better  business 


JULIAN  ADVISES  USING 
CIRCULARS  IN  CANVASS 


Tells  Circulation  Men  How  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript  Has  Developed  Rural 
(arculation  Through  Cenihining  Cir¬ 
cular  ('ampaigns  With  Person]  Solici¬ 
tation. 

C.  15.  Julian,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Peoria  (111.)  Journal-Transcript, 
read  a  pa|>er  at  the  Atlanta  convention 
of  the  1.  C.  M.  A.,  on  the  comparative 
value  of  circular¬ 
izing  and  i>ersonal 
solicitation  in  pro¬ 
mating  rxjral  route 
and  mail  circula¬ 
tion. 

He  stated  his 
conviction  that  the 
two  methods 
.should  1k‘  .syn¬ 
chronized  — ■  that 
tho  way  should 
be  paved  for 
the  call  of  the 
solicitor  throxigh  a 
campaign  of  .sys¬ 
tematic  circulariz- 
C.  B.  Julian.  1”^- 
“The  average  rural  route  subscrib¬ 
er  likes  to  get  a  letter  from  a 
.scril)er  likes  to  get  a  letter  from  a 
newspaper,”  said  .Mr.  Julian.  “He  takes 
a  certain  pride  in  feeling  that  he  is 
known  to  the  publication,  and  he  is  thus 
much  more  ea.sily  handled  when  the  .so¬ 
licitor  comes  along.” 

De.scribing  the  method  xised  by  his 
new.spaper  in  handling  this  branch  of 
the  liusiness,  Mr.  Julian  said: 

All  our  rural  route  men  worked  on  a  commla- 
iit<in  basla  only,  aiul  are  paid  a  rommiaalon  of 
35  |ier  cent,  on  all  new  liuslneaa  produced,  and 


20  per  cent,  on  renewals,  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  proiluctlon  being  new  buainesa  and  40  per 
cent,  renewals.  Tbe  percentage  of  new  business 
being  large.  Is  due.  I  think,  not  only  to  tbe  dif¬ 
ference  In  conimlHslon  on  new  and  renewed  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  tbe  fact  that  all  mall  subscriptions 
are  dIscoiiUnued  on  tbe  date  of  expiration.  We 
get  out  a  series  of  three  notices  on  all  expira¬ 
tions,  the  Orst  notice  being  mailed  two  weeks 
before  the  subscription  expires.  Tbla  Is  follow- 
e<l  up  with  a  second  notice  or  reminder,  one  week 
before  date  of  expiration;  on  the  date  the  aub- 
seription  expires  tbe  paper  Is  discontinued  and 
tbe  card  mailed  to  tbe  subscrllier,  assuring  him 
of  our  Sippreciatlnii  of  his  past  patronage,  ami 
te'linghlm  that  hie  |mper  in  being  staipp<'<I  on  that 
date.  We  renew  about  82  per  cent,  of  our  old 
subscribers,  as  a  result  of  our  sending  out  tbese 
notices,  with  the  circular  matter  on  special  offers 
that  might  be  effective  at  the  time  notlcas  were 
forwarded.  Tbe  results  on  the  8rst  notice  are 
weak,  while  the  biggest  percentage  will  come  In 
on  tbe  second  notice,  as  we  always  Include  all 
the  circular  matter  with  both  .the  second  and 
third  notices.  A  few  of  the  skeptical  will  hold 
«»v<*r,  however,  to  see  tf  we  really  mean  biiivlness 
ami  intemi  stopping  their  paper;  will  let  their 
pai>er  be  discontinued  and  renew  within  the  next 
few  days,  asking  us  to  send  back  copies  covering 
the  days  they  have  missed. 

COST  OK  CIRCULARIZING. 

While  1  have  never  kept  an  accurate  record 
<overing  an  entire  year's  business,  I  have  often 
nin<le  tests  covering  a  period  of  one  month’s  dreu- 
larixatlon.  As  an  illustration  of  the  production 
on  circularizing,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  proiMisltion  which  was  only  recently  closed.  I 
secured  a  list  of  3,000  people  In  a  radius  of  dfty 
miles,  none  of  which  was  reading  either  our 
iiiorning  or  evening  paper,  drcularlalng  each 
of  them  with  a  special  magaxine  clubbing  offer, 
which  was  practically  new  in  tbe  Oeld.  Tbe  total 
cost  of  this  campaign.  Including  postage,  dren- 
lars,  premium,  stork,  and  envelopes,  was  $348. 
We  secured  406  yearly  pald-ln-advanre  subscrip¬ 
tions  on  this  proposition,  at  the  regular  yearly 
I>ald-ln-advanre  rate  of  $4  per  year  for  the  dally 
Issue  only.  This  business  cost  os  approximatety 
18  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  derived.  I  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  I  am  safe  In  .saying  that  our  rural  route 
business,  which  was  produced  by  circularising, 
will  never  eweod  2.')  is-r  cent,  to  27  is'r  cent,  of 
fix'  revenue  derlve<I  from  same,  hence  In  our  par¬ 
ticular  rase  we  have  been  able  to  produce  rural- 
route  business  cheaper  by  circularising  than 
through  rural-route  solicitation. 


IN  SEPTEMBER  1917 

261  Newspapers  used  46,612  agate  lines  of  space  in  The  Editor  &  Publisher 

74  Newspapers  used  20,355  agate  lines  of  space  in  The  Fourth  Estate 

46  Newspapers  used  16,171  agate  lines  of  space  in  Printers  Ink 

18  Newspapers  used  9,424  agate  lines  of  space  in  Advertising  News 

11  Newspapers  used  3,727  agate  lines  of  space  in  Newspaperdom 

37  Newspapers  used  3,360  agate  lines  of  space  in  Associated  Advertising 

12  Newspapers  used  2,324  agate  lines  of  space  in  Advertising  &  Selling 

These  figures  show  how  the  trend  cf  newspaper  advertising  goes. 

In  every  field  there  is  one  paper  that  carries  the  bulk  of  the  advertising,  a  paper 
that  is  the  backbone  of  the  big  campaigns. 

Then  there  are  trailers  that  take  their  share,  just  as  the  man  who,  in  giving  a  toast 
said,  “Here’s  to  the  whole  wide  world,  for  fear  some  darned  fool  will  feel  slighted.” 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  field,  the  backone,  the  leader,  the  first  in  big,  important  advertising 
campaigns  of  newspapers. 

The  fact  that  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
newspapers  is,  of  course,  an  important  consideration,  and  leads  to  its  being  chosen  as 
the  center  of  newspaper  activities. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Suite  1117  World  Building  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
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I.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  Special 


HOW  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
INCREASED  DEALER  RATE 


New  York  Publishers  Raised  Whole, 
sale  Price  on  ()ul-of-Town  Papers  One 
Cent  a  Copy  -Policy  Mel  with  Little 
Opposition  Increase  Was  Passed  on 
to  Readers. 

James  McKernan,  manag:er  of  circu¬ 
lation,  New  York  World,  addressed  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  convention  at  Atlanta  on  the 
subject,  “How  Did  the  Increase  of  One 
Cent  on  the 
Wholesale  Rate  to 
New.sdealers  Ef¬ 
fect  the  Sales  of 
the  New  York 
City  Sunday  Pa¬ 
pers?  How  Can 
This  Increase  Be 
Made  on  Other 
Sunday  Papers?” 

Mr.  McKernan 
•said: 

The  co.st  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  been 
growing  year  af¬ 
ter  year.  The 
general  public  has 
lK'<'ome  accustom¬ 
ed  to  paying  an 
increa.sed  price  on  both  luxuries  and  ne- 
ce.s.sities  of  life.  With  few  exceptions 
outside  of  the  big  food  and  other  Trusts, 
there  has  been  little  complaint,  as  the 
public  realize  the  price  of  production, 
labor,  material,  etc.,  is  costing  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  more  each  year.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapKjrs.  The  price,  how¬ 
ever,  has  remained  the  same,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  were  considerably  more 
than  on  other  gooods  manufactured. 
The  newspapers  in  their  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  same  price,  practiced  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  order  that  they 
would  not  be  compelled  to  Increase  the 
price  of  their  papers  to  the  public. 

In  1916  matters  reached  a  climax,  the 
ever-growing  circulation  of  newspapers, 
especially  large  publications,  the  adding 
of  .supplements  and  extra  sections,  gra¬ 
vure,  etc.,  which  keen  competition  made 
necessary,  placed  an  additional  expense 
to  the  already  almo.st  prohibitive  cost  of 
production.  Publishers  realizing  that 
to  continue  to  sell  at  the  former  price 
would  .simply  mean  the  wiping  out  of 
the  entire  earnings  of  their  plants,  were 
compelled,  beginning  with  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  March  of  this  year,  to  make  an 
advance  of  one  cent  per  copy  on  all 
New  York  Sunday  papers  sold  outside  of 
Greater  New  York.  No  Increase  was 
made  on  papers  sold  in  the  home  town. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  papers  in 
Greater  New  York  is  le.ss  than  handling 
circulation  outside  of  the  city.  The 
large  wholesale  news  companies  furnish 
men,  rolling  stock,  and  rope,  and  draw 
the  papers  in  large  quantities  direct 
from  the  delivery  rooms  of  the  various 
newspapers.  Hence  the  increased  price 
was  placed  only  upon  that  part  of  the 
circulation  of  the  New  York  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers.  which  is  the  most  expensive  to 
handle. 

NO  BAD  ETFBCTS. 

At  the  present  writing,  with  the  new 
rate  into  effect  eight  months,  it  has  had 
no  particularly  bad  effect  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  of  the  New  York  papers. 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers'  Aasociation,  and  am  pleased  to 
say,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  fellow- 
members,  therefore,  when  I  state  that, 
it  has  had  no  noticeably  bad  effect  on 
the  circulation  of  the  New  York  Sunday 


papers,  I  can  practically  speak  for  the 
result  on  the  circulation  of  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  made  the  change. 

The  dealers  without  exception  passed 
this  extra  charge  on  to  the  public;  that 
is,  they  increased  their  selling  price 
correspondingly.  There  were  a  few 
readers  who  complained,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  seemed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  there  was  no  alter¬ 
native,  and  that  the  newspapers  did  not 
take  this  step  until  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so. 

A  personal  letter  written  to  the  very 
few  who  did  complain,  satisfied  them 
that  the  charge  was  a  just  one  and 
could  not  be  helped. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  offer 
advice  to  an  organization  such  as  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.,  whose  members  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  new.spapers  wtih  circulations 
that  range  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  totally  unlike,  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  suggest  a  panacea,  which 
would  work  out  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  in  each  ca.se.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  following  suggestions 
might  be  of  help  to  our  members: 

(1.)  Be  sure  that  your  product  is 
worth  the  price  you  ask  for  it. 

(2.)  Be  sure  that  a  uniform  price  is 
charged  to  dealers. 

(3.)  Treat  each  dealer  or  dealers  in 
their  resi)ective  class  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  One  wholesale  rate.  One  retail 
rate  only.  Make  no  special  rebates  or 
concessions. 

(4.)  Secure  the  cooperation  of  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers  in  your  field.  By 
this  I  mean  get  your  competitors  to 
agree  to  not  to  take  advantage  of  your 
conditions  by  special  activity  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  new  price.  If  a 
newspaper  should  announce  an  in¬ 
creased  price  and  its  competitor  imme¬ 
diately  started  a  scheme  or  some  special 
promotion  it  would  of  course  have  a 
tendency  to  upset  the  pltuis,  hence  sin¬ 
cere  cooperation  must  be  assured  before 
attempting  a  change  of  this  kind. 

If  your  newspaper  is  worth  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price,  the  public  realizing  the 
increased  cost  of  production  will  gen¬ 
erally  stick  to  its  favorite  paper. 

I  would  not  advise  any  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  this  step  until  they  have 
eliminated  all  extra  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense,  such  as  un.sold,  free  copies,  etc. 
It  is  asking  too  much  of  your  readers 
to  help  you  out  of  your  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  by  paying  an  Increased  price  for 
your  pai>er,  unless  you  have  exercised 
every  possible  means  of  economy.  When 
you  have  done  this,  you  will  find  Mr. 
Newspaper  Reader,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  ready  to  pay  his  share, 
when  he  realizes  the  reasons  for  the 
added  expen.se,  but  the  average  citizen  is 
“from  Mls.souri”  to  the  extent  that  “you 
have  got  to  show  him.” 

You  have  got  to  show  him  that  your 
goods  are  worth  what  you  ask  for  them, 
and  that  an  urgent  necessity  exists  for 
your  action. 


Resolutions  asking  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  raise  the  price  of  Sunday 
newspapers  from  five  to  six  cents  and 
to  reduce  the  price  to  newsdealers  to  be¬ 
low  one  and  one-half  cents  a  copy  on 
papers  retailing  at  two  cents,  were 
pas.sed  Tuesday  night  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Newsdealers 
and  Tobacconists,  held  in  Cooper  TTnion, 
New  York. 


J.  L.  Hacker,  formerly  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  is  now  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Washington  Times. 


MAN’S  TASK  CONFRONTS 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Small  Man  Out  of  Place  in  Job  Where 
Big  Vision  and  Hard-Headed  Com¬ 
mon-Sense  Are  Essential — Now  Organi¬ 
zation  Counts  Under  Present  Strenu¬ 
ous  Conditions. 

“Is  There  Enough  Attention  Given  to 
the  Organization  of  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment?”  was  the  subject  discussed 
at  the  Atlanta  convention  by  Robert  B. 
MoClean,  busine.ss 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  who 
said: 

What  the  pro¬ 
gramme  commit¬ 
tee  evidently 
meant  to  a.sk  is, 

“Does  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager 
know  his  work?” 

After  everything 
is  said,  it  is  the 
circulation  man¬ 
ager,  not  the  own-  ^  MoClean. 

er,  the  editor,  or 

the  publisher  who  is  respon.sible  for  the 
organization  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Few  newspapers  now  consider 
the  department  as  a  necessary  evil,  but 
rather  regard  it  as  a  sales  organization 
on  which  depends  much  of  the  success 
of  the  newspaper  problem. 

The  “accidental”  circulation  manager 
who  has  drifted  into  the  job  because 
there  was  no  other  place  to  put  him,  or 
because  he  inherited  the  place  from  an 
easy-going  predecessor,  seldom  consid¬ 
ers  the  problem  of  organization. 

It  is  easy  to  take  a  man’s  part,  but 
tlie  difficult  matter  is  to  maintain  it. 
The  circulation  manager’s  work  is  not 
easy,  because  he  must  add  the  right 
things  to  the  things  that  have  once 
been  invented.  He  must  add  to,  more 
than  he  substracts  from  the  newspaper 
owner’s  purse,  and  he  mu.st  maintain  a 
newspaper  man’s  part. 

A  man’s  job. 

So  it  is  a  man’s  job.  Organization  of 
the  circulation  department  depends  first 
and  foremost  on  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Some  trouhlei  them.selves  much 
and  everyone  around  them  because  they 
do  not  know  what  end  they  de.sire  to  ac¬ 
complish,  how,  or  when.  The  clean-cut, 
forceful  circulation  manager  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  makes  a  short 
cut  to  it. 

More  than  that,  he  knows  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  paper,  and  he  knows  what 
part  of  those  policies  are  susceptible  to 
change,  and  what  must  be  left  alone, 
left  severely  alone,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  He  remembers  to  ask  advice 
of  his  equals,  and  to  ask  help  of  his 
superiors.  And  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
proffer  advice  so  seldom  that  it  will 
count  for  more.  1  have  little  sympathy 
for  circulation  managers  who  regularly 
dictate  to  the  editorial  department,  for 
two  reasons;  first,  the  average  editor 
wants  his  help  and  is  willing  to  be 
shown ;  and,  second,  and  most  all,  of 
the  circulation  manager’s  Job  is  selling 
papers. 

The  circulation  manager,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  job  on  a  newspaper,  must 
first  be  himself  sold  on  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  he  tries  to  sell  it  to  the  public. 
His  dealings  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  must  always  be  along  the  lines  of 
his  own  department.  Concentration  on 
constructive  cooperation. 

His  attention  should  be  focused  on 


that  work  brooks  no  Interference  and 
wears  out  indifference.  No  grindstone 
concentration  over  details  a  subordinate 
could  do  better  will  get  him  there;  no 
amount  of  office  politics  in  or  out  of 
his  department  will  help  him  show  re¬ 
sults;  nothing  but  plain  horse  sense, 
knowing  what  he  wants  to  do  and  do¬ 
ing  it. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  DETERMINATION. 

1  have  no  Intention  to  write  all  the 
chapters,  or  any  of  the  chapters  on  the 
book  of  circulation  organization.  This 
is  only  a  preface  and  the  gist  of  it  is 
that  the  circulation  manager  will  make 
progress  faster  if  he  clears  out  of  his 
head  all  foolish  notions;  if  he  cleans  out 
of  his  department  all  the  fads  and  fan¬ 
cies,  adopting  new  systems  with  an  eye 
only  to  maximum  results  and  minimum 
co.sts;  if  he  stops  gambling  in  schemes 
and  wa.steful  methods;  he  will  get  there. 
Concentration,  determination,  and  per¬ 
sistency  are  personal  habits  that  make 
a  good  boss  for  any  job.  That  kind  of 
a  boss  has  a  producing  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  because  he  has  concentrated 
on  the  study  of  human  nature  in  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  help,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  makes  every  man  and  girl  and 
boy  in  his  department  produce  or  go. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  have  the  problems  of 
organization  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  been  so  acute  as  now.  AS  one 
result  of  the  world  war  raging,  and 
patriotic  Americans  Joining  the  colors 
from  every  newspaper  office,  circulation 
staffs  are  depleted.  But  that  is  only 
one  of  the  many  problems  presented, 
since  this  tragic  chapter  of  history  be¬ 
gan.  Methods  are  bound  to  be  changed 
with  rising  costs  of  paper,  ink,  metal, 
labor,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  newspaper.  Including  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  and  higher  postal  rates. 

PROBLEM  IS  A  CONTINUING  ONE. 

The  problem  is  not  the  same  as  it 
was  when  competition  was  not  as  se¬ 
vere  and  low  costs  allowed  the  news¬ 
paper  to  run  into  many  pages  and  dis¬ 
tribution  was  conducted  without  regard 
to  expense.  The  end  of  the  war  will 
doubtless  bring  lower  prices  of  ma¬ 
terial,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
deflation  of  costs  never  equals  the  in¬ 
flation. 

With  the  tendency  towards  higher  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  the  newspapet,  comes 
the  necessity  for  reorganization  of  the 
circulation  department  along  revised 
selling  plans.  The  day  of  the  rough¬ 
neck  circulation  manager  is  passing. 
Along  with  the  North  American  Indian 
he  is  an  exhibit  only  here  and  there. 
In  the  same  way  that  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  circulation  are  changed,  so  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  readers  of  pub¬ 
lication  are  developing  a  demand  foi- 
a  higher  type  of  newspaper. 

People  are  thinking  more  to-day 
than  they  did  three  years  ago.  ”  They 
are  more  particular  about  the  character 
of  the  matter  they  read.  With  the 
growth  of  this  critical,  thoughtful  fac¬ 
ulty,  I  am  sure,  will  come  the  desire 
for  fewer  newspapers  per  individual  and 
for  better  ones. 

Advertisers  no  longer  consider  bulk 
only.  Every  member  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  knows  that.  Cir¬ 
culation  that  does  the  advertiser  no 
-rood  will  not  be  paid  for  in  the  future. 


J.  F.  Creps,  formerly  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
p«  tch,  has  Joined  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
James  M.  Stewart  .succeeds  Mr.  Creps 
on  the  Dispatch. 


